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Some new Evidence on twelfth century Logic: 


Alberic and the School of Mont Ste Genevikve (Montani) 
L. M. DERIJK 


I T is well known that the art of logic (logica or diale(c)tica) knew a 
remarkable flourishing period during the twelfth century. In the 
first half of the century its main centres in Paris were: the School of 
Notre Dame 1 , of St. Victor 2 , of the Petit Pont 3 * * 6 and of Mont Ste Gene¬ 
vieve*. The present paper aims to offer some new evidence from the 
manuscripts on the teaching of logic as given in the School of Mont Ste 
Genevieve (Montani). Part of these sources will be published in full 
in the second volume of my Logica Modernorum. This book, to be issued 
probably about the middle of 1967 will discuss the doctrinal and con¬ 
ceptual content of the treatises mentioned here. 


1 - An Introduction into logic found in Vienna, 

Vind. Pal. Lat. 2486 and in Wolfenbiittel, 56.20 Aug.8° 

Msgr. Grabmann found a codex in the Herzog August Bibliothek at 
Wolfenbiittel (56.20 Aug. 8°) containing a twelfth century compendium 
of logic 3 . This work is found on ff. i56 r to i62 r6 and is apparently in¬ 
complete here. It opens rather abruptly with the division of vox (i56 r ): 

Vox alia significativa, alia non. Si queratur utrum hec divisio sit sufficiens et per 
opposita, respondeatur: sufficiens est, sed non videtur per opposita, cum eadem 
vox significativa sit et non-significativa, ut hec vox ‘rex’ dictio est significativa; 
quia pars nominis et quia sillaba unius nominis, scilicet 'sot ex', idcirco est vox non- 
significativa. 

I found a similar passage in the Vienna manuscript Vind. Pal. Lat. 2486. 
This manuscript contains among other important pieces of twelfth 


1 See E. Lesne, Les Ecoles de la Jin du 8e sikle d la Jin du 12e , Histoire de la propri6t6 eccl6siastique en 

France, v, Lille 1940, pp. 202-210. 
a ibid., pp. 203-20^. 

3 ibid., pp. 217-219. 

* ibid., pp. 210-213. 

s See M. Grabmann, Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit von Peter Abailard 
bis Petrus Hispanus, Abh. Preus. Akad. der Wiss. Jhrg, 1937, Phil. Hist. Klasse 5, pp. 30-31. 

6 For this manuscript, see my Logica Modernorum I, p. 10 5. ( Logica Modernorum. A contribution to the 
history of early terminist logic. Vol. 1: On the twelfth century theories of fallacy. Assen 1962). 
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century logic 1 an anonymous tract on logic with the following incipit 
( 3 8vb) ; 

De duobus in logica agitur, scilicet de vocibus et rebus. Sed quia doctrina vocum 
prior est doctrina rerum, ideo primum de voce agamus. Sed quia vox super se 
habet sonum quasi genus suum, ideo de sono quid ipse sit dicamus. 

After a short exposition of sonus , our treatise continues on the next 
folio (39 ra ) with the same division of vox as is found in the Wolfen- 
biittel codex. Here it runs as follows : 

Vox alia significativa, alia non-significative!. Queritur utrum hec divisio sit sufficiens 
et per opposita. Sufficiens est, sed non videtur esse per opposita, cum eadem vox 
videatur esse significativa et non-significativa, ut hec vox ‘rex’ quia dictio est, 
significativa est; quia pars nominis et sillaba unius nominis est, scilicet l sorex\ 
idcirco est vox non-significativa. 

Both manuscripts appear to give substantially the same tract, in spite 
of many differences. The passages quoted seem to suggest that the 
Vienna copy is more original than that of Wolfenbiittel; compare 
queritur in the former with si queritur ... respondeatur in the latter. The 
Wolfenbiittel copy ( W) shows a tendency to abbreviate the text. Its 
compiler seems to have been an outsider, while the author of the 
Vienna text appears to have been supporter of the master mostly follow¬ 
ed in this treatise, viz . Alberic: 

V (40 ra ): Magister Petrus et quidam alii non concedunt...; Magister Albericus... 
dicit... etc. 

W (1 £8 r ): Sed non concedunt... ; quidam autem ... dicunt. 

V (4o vb ): Ad quod solvendum dicit Magister Albericus ...; Magister Petrus dicit... etc. 
JV(i£9 r ) : Dicitur...; Magister Petrus dicit... etc. 

V sometimes has magister noster , where W reads Magister Albericus ; e.g. 

V (4i va ): dicit enim Magister noster 
W (i6o v ): dicit Magister Albericus. 

The same variatio occurs elsewhere (e.g. V f.42 va and W f. i62 r ). From 
these passages it may be concluded that our treatise came from the 
surroundings of Alberic of Paris 2 . 

The copyist of W (or of its source) could not always read his text 
well, as appears from such readings as given by him on i£j w : certum 

1 See M. Grabmann, Ein Tractatus de Universalibus und andere logische Inedita aus dem 12. Jahrhundert 
im Cod. lat. 2486 der Nationalbiliothek in Wien , Mediaeval Studies (Toronto), 9 (1947), [pp. 56-70!, 
pp. £9-65. As a matter of fact Grabmann’s analysis of the MS contains some minor mistakes. For 
instance he failed to see the precise composition of the logical tract under discussion. 

* For this master, see Logica Modernorum 1, p. 8 jff. See also below, pp. 19ff. 
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instead of tracum (= Thracum ). The text of W has many omissions. Some¬ 
times, however, W gives a better text, e.g. i$8 r ; i6o v and i62 r , where 
V has an omission by homoioteleuton. These better readings show that 
W was not copied from V . That V, too, is but a copy appears also from 
a number of incorrect readings, e.g. 4o va ( hoc twice for non). 

W ends abruptly on f. 162 r : 

Et sic<ut> dicimus quod quicquid negatur a toto, et a qualibet parte eius, sic pos- 
sumus dicere: quicquid a predicato, et a subiecto. 

The text as found in the Vienna copy (F) presents some special difficulties. 
The first part of our treatise occurs on fF.38 vb to 42 va . At the bottom 
of the last column (42 va ) we read: 


Hie desunt quedam regule et quedam oppositiones. Quarum regula una talis est: 
de quocumque predicatur (toturn), et partes eius sub disiunctione. Hanc et alias 
sequentes cum oppositionibus rebie (? for reperies) in principio huius quaternionis ubi 
huic signo simile invenias: 

This sign is found indeed on f. 3 7 ra at the head of the regula referred to: 

| •Q- - ] De quocumque predicatur to turn, et partes eius sub disiunctione. 


Thus, the second part of our tract begins on f. 37 ra - From there the 
text continues up to 38 rb , where after the regula: si aliquid infert aliud 
quod illatum inferat tercium , primum infert ultimum , one line is left blank. 
The next lines contain some loose notes concerning logical questions 
on syllogism: Queritur de sillogismo si sit oratio. The last question runs: 
queritur etiam de veritate et Jalsitate sillogismorum (38 va ~38 vt> ). This 
question occupies two thirds of the column (38 vb ) and it ends as 
follows: Et hec de veritate et Jalsitate sillogismorum sujficiant. Then follow 
the opening words of our treatise, (quoted above, p. 1), written by the 
same copyist, it seems, but with a fresh pen. 

The remainder of our treatise is found on f. 42 va , right after the 
end of the first part. The following transitional formula is used: 

Nunc de loco ab oppositis, de quo etiam supra dictum est ex parte, ex parte non. 
Quod superius deest, hie suppletur. Sic autem ultimus versus qui superius deest, 
incipit: Si quis hoc dicat non esse inconveniens, scilicet ‘si Socrates est homo et lapis , 
ipse est lapis y procedit (sc. Petrus Abaelardus) ulterius... etc . 

This third part of the treatise ends abruptly at the bottom of f.43 rb : 

Ex aliis autem propositionibus, in quibus de aliquo determinate, ut ex his: *si 
Socrates est homo 9 Socrates est animaV , unus tantum per positionem antecedents... 
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On f. 43 va another work begins: Huius libri materia est dicta Augustini 
... etc. 

As to the date of our treatise, exact clues are missing. Of the 
contemporary masters, Peter Abailard is referred to by name five times 
(V ff. 39 rb ; 4o ra ; 4o rb ; 42 va ; 38 rb ) with the formula: magister P. 
dicit ; Alberic of Paris seven times: magister A dicit (V IF. 39 rb ; 39 va ; 
39 vb ; 4o ra ; 4o rb ; 4o va ; 4o vb ) 1 ; some master Gulielmus - no doubt 
William of Champeaux - on the contrary, with the formula: magister 
Gil . dicebat (F, ff. 4o rb ; 42 va ). The combination of these formulas 
(dicit - dicebat ) in one and the same treatise seems to justify the con¬ 
clusion that at the times of its composition William of Champeaux was no 
longer alive (or in function) while Abailard still was. Thus we have as a 
terminus post quern 11 21 (c.q. 111 3) and as a terminus ante quern 1 142 (c.q. 
1140). 

Finally two references are found to quidam Waldilli , c.q . to huiusmodi 
Waldicelli: 

V f. 39 va : Ad hoc quidam Waldilli opponunt: hec oratio * Socrates est asinus * per- 
fecta est. 

ibid: Sed non valent huiusmodi Waldicelli. 

At first sight these quotations are not clear indeed. 2 I think, they refer 
to one master Galo or Gualo, whose rather enigmatic identity has raised 
quite a deal of problems to the historians of twelfth century logic. 

2 - On master Gualo of Paris, quidam Gualielli y and dicta Gualdicella 

In the passage just quoted F has (39 va ): quidam Waldilli and huiusmodi 
Waldicelli , while W reads (i£7 r ): quidam Galielli and huiusmodi Galooselli. 
The context of the second passage: sed non valent huiusmodi Waldicelli 
(Galooselli) apparently asks for some neutrum plurale , to be understood as: 
u the sayings of”. Hence I propose to read: Waldicella (Galoosella ), and to 
supply dicta. No doubt the orthography in F is to be corrected into 
Gualdilli and Gualdicella. The former term apparently refers to some 
persons denoted by a collective term, which may be supposed to be 
derived from some proper name. My guess is that this is the name of one 
master Gualo of Paris, who is described by Wibald of Stavelot in a letter 
dating from 1149 and addressed to master Manegold of Paderbom: 

1 Afterwards the formula Magister poster dicit is frequently found, where it also seems to refer to 
Alberic. See above, p. 2. 

* Grabmann left the problem unsolved, op. cit. (above, p. 2 note 1), p. 63. 
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Epist. 147 ( Wibaldi abbatis ad Manegoldum scholae magi strum, ed. Martene-Durand, 
Veterum Scriptorum... amplissima collectio II, coll. 337-338): Argutias et sophisticas 
conclusiunculas, quas gualidicas a quodam Gualone vocant, nec exercebis superbe 
nec contemnes penitus. Haec huiusmodi sunt: f quod non perdidisti babes', cornua 
autem non perdidisti; cornua ergo habes. Item: l mus syllaba est; syllaba autem caseum non 
rodit; ergo mus caseum non rodit ’. 

Mirabatur hominus noster CONRADUS rex [Conrad 111, 1138-11 $2] ea quae 
a litteratis vajre dicebantur et probari non posse hominem esse asinum aiebat... 
[p. 338]... Ceterum fac ut haec exsolvere non possimus, quod periculum aut 
quod incommodum nobis imminet?; de iustitia, de pietate, de frugalitate, de 
pudicitia utraque - et ilia cui alieni corporis abstinentia est et hac cui sua cura 
(for suum, sc. corpus, curael) est - disputatio neglecta dispendium parit, nonaurae 
popularis amisso disputationis praeconio, sed vitae potius atque morum detrimento. 

J. G. Sikes is decidedly wrong in holding 1 our Gualo responsible for the 
sophisms quoted by Wibald. The first sophism comes from theMegarian 
Eubulides, as we are told by Diogenes Laertius (vn, 187) and came to 
the knowledge of the Mediaeval logicians through Seneca, Epist. 49,8 2 3 . 
As to the second sophism mentioned by Wibald, Sikes also failed to see 
that it was taken directly from Seneca, Epist. 48,6. A comparison of the 
second part of our quotation from Wibald’s letter with Seneca’s words 
learns that, at least, Wibald had this passage from Seneca’s letter before 
his eyes^: 

‘ Mus syllaba est, mus autem caseum rodit ; syllaba ergo caseum rodit" . Puta nunc me istuc 
non posse solvere, quod mihi ex ista inscientia periculum imminet? quod incom¬ 
modum? Sine dubio verendum est ne quando in muscipulo ( mouse-trap ) syllabas 
capiam, aut ne quando si neglegentior fuero, caseum liber comedat. Nisi forte ilia 
acutior est collectio: l mus syllaba est; syllaba autem caseum non rodit; mus ergo caseum 
non rodit *. 

In fact, there has not only been an important influence of Seneca on 
twelfth century philosophy and theology, 4 but we are also expressly 
told by John of Salisbury (Metal. 1, 22) that (Gualo-)Comificius aucto- 
ritate Senece suum tueatur errorem. 5 

As to identity of this master Gualo, he has been identified with 
the Parisian master who shortly, it seems, after Abailard’s departure 


1 Peter Abailard , Cambridge 1932, p. 56. 

2 See G. Par6, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La renaissance du douzUme sikcle. Les ecoles et Venseignement, 
Paris-Ottawa 1939, p. 191,11. 3, and H. Liebeschiitz, Fulgentius Metaforalis, Leipzig 1926, pp. 45-46. 

3 For the word vajre used by Wibald, see Seneca, Epist. 111,2: quibus (sc. cavillationibus) quisque 
se tradidit, questiunculas quidem vafras nectit. 

4 See Klaus Dieter Nothdurft, Studien zum Einfiuss Senecas auf die Philosophie und Theologie des zwolften 
Jahrhunderts , Leiden-Koln 1963, and L. D. Reynolds, The Mediaeval tradition of Seneca’s letters, 
Oxford 1965. 

3 For the identification of Gualo and Comificius, see below, pp. 6-8. 
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from Paris 1 , rose against Algrin, the Chancellor of the cathedral of Paris. 
The character of this conflict is uncertain. This much seems to be sure 
that the bishop of Paris Stephan of Senlis (n24-1142) and Pope Ho- 
norius II (1124-1130) took sides with Algrin, while Gualo was supported 
by Rainald ofMartigny, Archbishop of Reims (1124-1138) and Henry 
of Sanglier, Bishop of Sens (1122-1142) and Marechal Stephan of Gar- 
landia. The bishop of Paris took measures to deprive Gualo of all his 
scholares. I quote from two of Stephan’s letters, both dating from 1126: 

a. ad Henricum Senonensem episc. 2 3 4 * : Unde non satis mirari possumus quod verba 
Gualonis fallacia et R. nobis inobedientis suscipitis, cum causam istam a Nobis 
ipsis et a religiosis viris audieritis, et manifestam eius culpam, si placet, plenius 
ipse cognoveritis. 

b. ad Apostolicae Sedis legatum*: Novit siquidem curia nostra, novit Parisiensis 
ecclesia, utpote quod vidit et audivit, quoniam litteras vestras Nobis missas in 
praesentia Gualonis legi fecimus et quod mandastis, si voluisset, fecissemus. Ipse 
autem non in causa sua, sed in archiepiscopi et dapiferi fisus potentia contempsit 
et ad contemptum Dei et nostrum legit. Nos vero cum Rege et episcopis habuimus 
consilium quid super hoc esset agendum et quia iuxta eorum edictum in clericos 
et parochianos nostros sententiam dedimus et quia defuerunt auditores, Gualonem 
silere compulimus. 

Afterwards the sentence of the bishop of Paris on the magistri of Mont 
Ste Genevieve was revoked at the command of Pope Innocent iM 

From this evidence it can be concluded that Gualo’s Jama and 
rumor are to be dated as early as the twenties. Moreover, Sikes seems to 
have been right in assuming 6 * that the pseudo-philosophers attacked by 
Abailard in his Theologia Christiana ill, (coll. I2i£-i2i8 ed. Migne) were 
identical with Gualo and his scholares. Well, then, the third book of the 
Theologia Christiana must have been written in 1122 / 23.5 

Mandonnet in his work on Siger of Brabant has supposed? our 
Gualo and his adepts to be identical with the sophists who are attacked 
by John of Salisbury in his Metalogicon , (written in 11 $9) and are called by 
him the followers of one Comificius. 8 Mandonnet’s surmise seems to 


1 E. Lesne, Les ecoles de la fin du 8e siicle a la Jin du I2e, Lille 1940, pp. 208-209. 

2 Printed in Recueils des historiens des Gaules et de la France xv, p. 329. 

3 ibid., p. 330. 

4 The chronology of the facts as given by Par£ etc. op. cit. (above, p. s> n. 2) is not correct. See E. 
Lesne, op. cit., pp. 208-209. 

s Peter Abailard, Cambridge 1932, pp. sS m 5 6 * 

6 See Sikes, op. cit., p. 266. 

1 Siger de Brabant et VAverroisme latin au I3e sikle , 7 , Etude critique (Les Philosophes beiges VI), 
Louvain 2 , 1911, p. 122, n. $. 

• For this pseudonym, see C. Schaarschmidt, Johannes Sarisberiensis nach Leben und Studien , Schriften 
und Philosophic, Leipzig 1862, p. 212. 
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be quite acceptable, since John actually tells us that Abailard was among 
the logicians who inveighed against their doctrines (Metal. , i $). Man- 
donnet is certainly right in preferring 1 his identification Gualo = Corni - 
Jicius to Prantl’s 2 Cornijicius = Reginaldus Monachus. In this connection 
Sikes has rightly stressed 3 the wording of John’s statement about Gualo 
(Metal, i, 2) as being apparently an allusion to the mus- sophism used by 
Gualo (see above, p. g): 

Utique par est sine derogatione persone sententiam impugnari; nichilque turpius 

quam cum sententia displicet aut opinio, rodere nomen auctoris. 

It seems to me, some additional support may be adduced from a reading 
in the prologue of the Metalogicon. As is generally known, John inveighs 
against ‘Cornificius’ whose vanities he wants to expose in his work. 
John speaks, with the usual modesty, of the possible success of his 
work, and quotes the Latin poet Martial, with some anticipatory re¬ 
signation : 

Metal. 1 , prologue, p. 2 J 3-i7 e d. Webb: Quod si utiliter gessero, gratia et merces 

debetur eventui; sin autem, voluntati. Hinc est illud*: 

Egisti nichil, inquis, et a te perdita causa est tanto plus debes, Sexte, quod erubui. 

Now, the manus altera , of MS A (= S. Albani, London British Museum, 
Reg. 13 D iv) of the Metalogicon reads, according to Webb, instead of 
Sexte the quite unintelligible Ganto. Should we not read here Gaulo y 
or Gualo and take it as some clumsy marginal gloss made by some one 
who thought John was here alluding to Cornificius’ perdita causal If so, 
this glossator apparently supposed Cornificius to be identical with 
Gualo. 

But what to think of the date of Wibert’s statement, and the vigo¬ 
rous invectives of John, which would seem to be somewhat overdone 
if not meant for persons and circumstances of John’s own days? 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that John’s own 
words in the prologue of the Metalogicon make it clear that the whole 
work intends to be a vigorous reply to ‘Cornificius’. Hence I suppose 
that after about 1130 Gualo did not count any longer in the Parisian 
schools, but that his influence may have revived about the middle of 


1 loc. laud. 

2 Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, II, p. 230. B. Haureau (Memoires sur quelques maitres du I2e siicle 
in: Memoire de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 28, 2 p. 13.) has taken Prantrs supposition 
to be acceptable, but not definitive. 

3 op. cit ., p. $6, n. 7. 

♦ Martial, Epigr. viii, 17 - 18 . 
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the forties as a subject of much controversy, to disturb, this time, the 
mood of Wibert of Stavelot (i 149) and of John of Salisbury (1159). There 
seems to be an additional argument supporting our surmise of an interval 
in th efama, if not in the activities, of Gualo. John of Salisbury, who 
studied in Paris from 1135-1146, 1 gives an elaborate account of all the 
Parisian masters he saw in Paris during his stay (Metal. 11, 10). However, 
the name of master Gualo is missing. Hence we may conclude, I think, 
that Gualo did not teach in Paris from 1135-1146. Finally, Mandonnet 
rightly drew (loc. laud.) our attention to Metal. 1, 5 (p. 20 2 ff. religionem 
extrinsecam induit paterfamilias ) where John seems to allude somewhat 
malignantly to Gualo’s forsaking his school when becoming a regular 
canon. On this hypothesis only, Mandonnet rightly argues ( op.cit . p. 121, 
n. 5 ad fin.), John’s speaking of ‘Comificius’ as an active magister scholae , 
although being out of function, can be understood. 

As a matter of fact the second flourishing period of the argutiae 
gualidicae seems not to have occurred in any particular school under 
Gualo’s direction. We have, no doubt, to see it as a renewed influence 
of the former master, who is himself a senex insulsus (Metal. I, 3), then. 
We may date both periods as c 1120-c 1130 and c 1149-c 1159, as 
appears from the evidence mentioned above, pp. 6-8. 

We may return, now, to the Vienna treatise. The expression Gualdicella 
(sc. dicta) seems to be synonymous with what Wibald calls in his letter 
to Manegold: argutiae gualidicae. If this surmise is correct, we are 
allowed to understand by quidam Gualielli some followers of Gualo 
who enjoyed putting forward argutiae gualidicae. 


3 - Date and provenance of the tract found in 
Vienna and Wolfenbiittel 

Because of the references in our treatise to William of Champeaux as no 
longer alive and to Abailard as still alive, we can assume 1121 (or 1113) 
and 1142 (or 1140) as termini for the date of the work. (See above, p. 4). 
The exclusive use of the logica vetus , too, suggest a date anterior to about 
1140. Finally, the references to quidam Gualielli seem to point to some 
date either between c. 1120 and c. 1130 or between c. 1149-c. 1159, 
of which the latter period is excluded by the previous evidence. 

On the ground of all these data I date the treatise about 1130. 


1 See my Logica Modemorum I, Assen 1962, pp. Sg- 86 . 
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As we have already seen (above, p. 2), we have to place it in the sur¬ 
roundings of Alberic of Paris. We shall see in our section five that there 
exist a remarkable parallel between this treatise and the more elaborate 
tract which is found in Paris, B.N. Lat. 15.141. It will be shown there 
that there are serious reasons to contrast both treatises as Introductiones 
maiores and Introductiones minores used in the same School. 


4 - A fragment of another compendium of logic in 
Wolfenbiittel cod. 56.20 Aug.8° 

The same manuscript of the Herzog August Fonds at Wolfenbiittel 
contains another piece of logic from ff. 147V to i49 v . x It was found by 
Grabmann 2 , who edited the exordium , be it scatens erroribus . 

A different hand from that of our copyist wrote above the first 
folio (i47 v ): DE Dialectica seu Logica. The work begins rather abruptly 
with the well-known exordial topics: intentio , materia, fnis, and officium. 
They are dealt with both as holding good for the opifex ex arte (i.e. the 
the practician of the art of dialectic) and for the opifex de arte (i.e. the 
teacher of dialectic): 

Ista quatuor: intentio, materia, finis, et officium assignanda sunt secundum opificem 
agentem ex arte et secundum opificem agentem de arte. Opifex est dialeticus 
disputator qui habet scientiam inveniendi et iudicandi. 

Intentio igitur opificis agentis ex 3 arte est probare thesin questionem. Due vero 
sunt maneries questionum, thesis videlicet et ypothesis. Thesis questio est nuda 
a circumstantiis. Circumstantie vero sunt septem, que hoc versiculo denotantur: 

quis?, quid?, ubi?, quibus auxiliis?, cur?, quomodo?, quando?. 

Que non spectant ad dialeticos. Ypothesis vero questio est implicita circumstantiis; 
que magis pertinet ad oratores. Diximus de intentione opificis.* Sequitur ma¬ 
teria. Materia eius est ipsa thesis questio nuda a circumstantiis. Officium eius 
est inducere regulas et precepta artis ad comprobandam questionem evidenti 
ratione. Finis est fecisse fidem questioni, idest auctoritate confirmasse ipsam 
questionem. 

Eadem quatuor que assignata sunt opifici agenti ex arte, assignanda sunt etiam 
opifici agenti de arte. Intentio eius est iudicare de vocibus et rebus quantum 
spectant ad discretionem veritatis et falsitatis. 1 Ad discretionem veritatis et falsitatis 1 
ideo dicitur quia grammatici tractant de vocibus, phisici et astronomici de rebus, 
sed non quantum spectat ad discretionem veritatis et falsitatis. Materia eius est 
voces et res a vocibus significate. Officium eius <est> inducere regulas et pre¬ 
cepta artis et exponere quecumque inveniuntur expositione digna; ‘digna’ , quia 

1 Wolfenbiittel Cod. 56. 20 Aug. 8°. For this MS, see my Logica Modernorum 1, p. 105. 

* See his Bearbeitungen ... etc., pp. 26-28. 

3 de MS. 

* Sc. opificis ex arte. 
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multa glosantur que obscuriora fiunt quam per se essent, ut „ 1 Socrates sedet’ t idest 
sessionem habet " Finis est inventio rationum et iudicium earum. Ad hunc enim 
finem tendit omnis vis logice ut sciat invenire et iudicare. 

Although the subject matter of logic, to be dealt with by the teacher of 
logic (opifex de arte) is voces et res a vocibus signijicate , our author wants 
to speak only about the voces , since this doctrine is more fundamental 
and easier: 

Tractaturi sumus ergo de vocibus et de rebus. Sed quia prior et facilior est doctrina 
vocum quam rerum 1 , idcirco de voce agamus. Quia vero sonus genus est vocis, 
prius de sono dicendum. 

The usual expositions on sonus , vox and nomen follow: 

Sonus est quicquid aure percipitur. Hec descriptio sufficiens est et convertibilis, 
quia quicquid aure percipitur sonus est, quicquid sonus est, aure percipitur. 
Sonus sic describitur. Et sic dividitur 2 : sonorum alius est vox, alius non-vox. 
Sonus qui non est vox, est collisio lapidum, strepitus pedum, sonitus campane. 
Sonus qui est vox, est idem quod vox. 

Vox sic diffinitur secundum Boetium^: vox est percussio aeris per linguam que per 
quasdam partes gutturis, que arterie vocantur, ab animali profertur. Vox sic 
diffinitur. Sed sic dividitur: vocum alia significat, alia non; significat ut nomen, 
verbum; non significat ut littere, sillabe. Vox autem significativa alia ad placitum, 
alia naturaliter. Significat <iva > naturaliter ut quedam* interiectiones dolentis et 
latratus canum etc., quibus ira vel gaudium intelligitur. Vox autem significativa 
ad placitum est oratio, nomen, verbum vel oratio ex placito proferentis earn 
vel utentis vel utriusque. De voce significativa naturaliter nichil ad nos. De sig¬ 
nificativa ad placitum agendum. 

Vox significativa alia nomen, alia verbum, alia oratio. Nomen est vox significativa 
ad placitum sine tempore cuius nulla pars aliquid extra significat. ‘Vox* ideo dicitur 
ad differentiam eorum sonorum qui voces non sunt; 'significative adremotionem 
earum vocum que significative non sunt, ut littere, sillabe; 'ad placitum’ ad dif¬ 
ferentiam earum vocum que significative sunt naturaliter, ut latratus canum etc.; 
'cuius nulla pars aliquid ’, idest: cuius nulla pars aliquam separatam significationem 
habet a sui toto in compositione. 

A special view of Alberic on the casus obliqui is mentioned; 

Et notandum quod secundum Albericum quidem obliqui casus sunt nomina, et 
pronomina non sunt nomina, et omnia adverbia certe significations sunt nomina, 
ut (i48 r ) 'bene ’, 'male ’. 

After the usual expositions on verbum and oratio another view of Alberic: 


1 Cf. the treatise dealt with in section i, p. 2. 

2 definitur (!) MS. 

3 In Periherm. ii, 4 18 - 20 . 

4 quidam MS. 
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Sciendum vero quod secundum A 1 b e r i c u m demonstrative vel relative orationes 
non sunt propositiones, sed nec negandum omnia participia esse verba. 


Without any transition our author goes on to speak of the parts of logic 
again 

contains some dubious readings: 

| Supra dictum est quod sint partes partium s. ex quibus omnibus simul et hec ex 
quolibet horum tota ars consistit. f Diximus etiam quod partes huius artis sunt 
inventio et iudicium. Inventio sic describitur: inventio est excogitacio vel per- 
ceptio rationum quibus disserendum est secundum intellectum percipiendi vel 
excogitandi rationes quibus disseritur. Iudicium est inventarum rationum discretio, 
idest scientia discemendi inventas rationes. 

Quidam dicunt quod hec divisio fit totius integri per partes. Magister Petrus 
dicit quod hec divisio fit tocius virtualis per partes. Ideo dicendum est quod sit 
divisio tocius integri per partes: Boetius in Commento Topicorum 1 dicit 2 3 illas tres 
alias partes esse logice, sciential diffiniendi, scientia iudicandi, scientia colligendi. 
Diffinitio est oratio explicans esse alicuius rei. Divisio est distributio alicuius per 
aliqua. 

Posset aliquis dicere: “duas partes habet et tres; ergo sunt quinque”. Non se- 
quitur, quia duas partes principals et tres secundarias. Sicut enim domus tres 
habet partes principales et multas secundarias, sic et logica. Et inde non sequitur: 
si habet duas partes, habet duas tres vel quinque habet. 


. A view of Peter Abailard is mentioned. The opening sentence 


This passage seems to be out of place here. It may have followed im¬ 
mediately after our first quotation, above, p. 9T It should be noted 
that the expression vis logice found there also occurs in the very passage 
just quoted from Boethius, In Cie. Top. (1045 B 9). 4 

Our treatise deals with the usual subjects in the usual order: oratio 
(perfecta and imperfecta ); propositio (categorica and hypothetica ; ajjirmativa 
and negativa ; universalis , particulars , indefinita , and singulars). The terms 
(;termini) receive some attention (i48 v ): 


Ad maiorem evidentiam istorum videndum est quid sint termini. Termini sunt 
nomina et verba et orationes qui connectuntur in propositionibus. Terminorum 
alius est universalis, alius singularis. Universalis est qui una et eadem significatione 
pluribus convenit, ut ‘homo *; singularis est qui una significatione uni soli convenit, 
ut ‘Socrates*. 


A great deal of the author’s attention is paid to the propositiones partici - 
pantes y their interrelations (contradictoriety, contrariety, subcontrariety, 


1 In Cie Top. 1, 1045B-1046C. 

2 commento predicit MS. 

3 scilicet MS. 

♦ As a matter of fact the expression ris logice is frequently found in twelfth century commentaries on 
the subject. 



and subaltemity), and their mutual inferences (148V-i49 v ). In the 
discussion of the conversiones (simplex, per contrapositionem , and per ac- 
cidens ) the treatise breaks off (149V). 

The next two and a half lines are left blank and the Tractatus de 
dissimilitudine argumentorum is written in a somewhat different hand. 1 

No doubt only a small part of the whole compendium survives. 
It seems to have been rather abundant, and it is of some interest in so far 
as it mentions the views of some masters who are referred to by their 
names (Magister Albericus , Magister Petrus ). From the quotation from 
Peter Abailard (Magister Petrus dicit ) it might be concluded that 
Peter should still have been alive then. If this is right 2 , our treatise must 
have been composed before c. 1140, after which date Peter did not count 
any longer in the Parisian circles. For that matter, nothing seems to plead 
against a date of composition before c. 1140, from a doctrinal point of 
view, since the logica nova is apparently not considered in our treatise. 3 

As to the milieu of the work, any exact data are missing. But we 
should note that the treatise occurs in a manuscript containing some 
works closely related to Alberic of Paris. Therefore I feel inclined to 
locate it in the surroundings of Alberic of Paris. There exist some 
striking parallels, indeed, between this treatise and the Introductiones 
found in Vienna, V.P.L. 2486 and those in Paris, B.N.Lat. 15.141,* 
which undoubtedly both of them belong to Alberic’s circle. 


5 — The Introductiones maiores found in Paris, B.N.Lat. 15.141 

The important Parisian manuscript B.N.Lat. 15.141 contains two pieces 
of logic: ff i r -46 v a work entitled Summa Sophisticorum Elenchorum , edited, 
in my Logica Modernorum 1, pp. 257-458; and ff. 47 r -io4 r , an elaborate 
treatise on dialectic. 3 Its incipit runs as follows: 

SECUNDUS 5 6 que in prima Introductionum editione teneris introducendorum auribus 

1 Edited in my Logica Modernorum i, pp. 459-489. 

* On the use of the verbal forms 'dicebat* , ‘dicit’ as reliable clues as to the date of works, see Logica 
Modernorum 1, pp. 83-84. Since the pendant form ‘ dicebat ’ does not occur in this treatise, some pre¬ 
caution is needed as to taking the present tense for a reliable argument that Abailard was still alive 
when the tract was written. 

3 See e.g. the author’s definition of ‘ terminus ’, (above,p. 11). If he had known the Prior Analytics, 
he would certainly have given Aristotle’s definition (Anal. Pr. 1, 24bi6: terminum vero voco in quern 
resolvitur propositio , in the translatio Boethii), as is actually down by later authors. 

♦ See below, p. i7ff. 

s For the MS, see my Logica Modernorum 1, pp. 88-89. 

6 Sc. LIBER. It should be noted that the term liber secundus does not refer to the preceding Summa 
Sophisticorum Elenchorum , but to some previous shorter tract on logic. 



sunt accommodata simpliciter, et que quadam fallatia videntur in eis esse inplicita, 
unumquodque sigillatim subtilius perquirendo, uberrime elimabit. 

Sed quoniam Introductionum or do a voce sumpsit initium, hec quoque disputatio 
ab eadem ducat exordium. (47 ra ). 

The opening words apparently refer to some prior edition of the work 
which seems to have been current under the title Introductiones. We 
learn that the present work itself aims at discussing the subject matter 
of that Introduction in a more ample and subtle way. The second time, 
too, the term Introductiones occurs in the exordium, it refers to that 
previous edition (ordo Introductionum sumpsit initium , where the preterite 
should be noted). 

As a matter of fact the discussions are very extensive and abundantly 
provided with oppositions and solutions , this, seemingly, to a higher 
amount than the compendia hitherto discussed. 

It should be noted, however, that the longer tract, too, frequently 
calls itself introductions ) : 

Quantum ad introductionem pertinet, hec de universali et particulari dicta sufficiant. 
Nunc ad indefinitam disputationis ordinem vertamus. (62 va ). 

Restat postquam de cathegoricis disputavimus, quantum ad introductionem pertinet, 
de ypotheticis tractaref sustinemus (63™). 

Hucusque diximus de locis secundum introductionum ordinem. Qui [sc. loci] consi- 
derantur directe de abitudine prioris predicati ad secundum predicatum et de 
abitudine prioris subiecti ad secundum subiectum, et de abitudine antecedentis 
propositions secundum se totam ad consequentem. Deinceps residuum est trac- 
tare de locis qui dicuntur ex abitudine prioris predicati ad secundum subiectum vel 
ex abitudine prioris subiecti ad secundum predicatum et de locis duplicibus, qui 
considerantur ex abitudine duorum vel plurium (79 vb ). 

Quoniam quantum puerorum patitur introductio de ypothetica simplici natura explicate 
demonstravit disputatio, nunc ypothetice composite tractatus sequetur. (79 vb ). 
Hec itaque de sillogismi diffinitione dicta introducendis sufficiant. (82 ra ). 

Postquam tarn incisos quam alios secundum figuras inventos vidimus sillogismos, 
de circularibus sillogismis, ut introductio expedit , breviter tractare videtur idoneum. 
(io 3 vb ). 

From this it appears that the term Introductiones does not necessarily 
refer to any concise tract and is used also for a more detailed introduction 
into logic. 

There is a great number of passages which make it quite clear that 
our author is to be looked for in the same milieu where the com¬ 
pendium found in Vienna. V.P.L. 2486 discussed above pp. 1-8 came 
into existence. As a matter of fact, there are striking resemblances 
between both treatises. I give some of them. 

The shorter edition has (41 vb ): 
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Opponitur sic ad hoc quod dicimus: ypothetica est que constat ex predicativis, 
idest ex cathegoricis. Hec propositio ypothetica est: ‘si idem esset cecitas et cecum 
esse , utrumque de eodem predicarentur 1 , et ista: ‘si Juisses hie t frater meus non Juisset 
mortuus 1 ; nulla istarum est cathegorica; ergo falsum videtur quod omnis ypothe¬ 
tica constet ex cathegoricis. 

Sed si quis hoc concedit, ipse est contra Auctoritatem que assignat [Boeth. De 
syll. hyp. I, 832 C 11-12 and £-7] differentiam inter ypotheticam et cathegoricam, 
in hoc scilicet quod cathegorica constat ex predicato et subiecto, ypothetica vero 
non potest esse nisi constet ex propositionibus predicativis. Quod ita intelligen- 
dum est: ex predicativis vel ex eis que ponuntur loco earum. Quod in supradictis 
ypotheticis est, scilicet ‘si idem esset cecitas... etc.’ et ‘si Juisses hie ,... etc.’ In his 
enim ponuntur orationes loco cathegoricarum non quod habeant sensum earum, 
sed quia iunguntur ad constituendam ypotheticam. 

Compare the passage quoted with the parallel one in the longer treatise 
found in Paris, B.N. La t. 15.141 (64 ra -64 rb ): 

Rursus queritur de ista et de consimilibus: ‘si idem esse{t > cecitas et cecum esse, iam 
< utrumque ) de eodem predicar entur' ; et: ‘si tu Juisses hic f Jrater meus non Juisset mortuus \ 
Cum simplices sint, vel consta<n>t ex duabus affirmativis vel ex aliis, ut supra 
positum est. Sed 1 non constat ex propositionibus, quia hec vox: ‘idem esse(t > cecitas 
et cecum esse 1 non est propositio, nec ista alia: ‘ utrumque de eodem predicarentur 1 . Et 
sic cum non constet (64 rto ) ex propositionibus, nec ex affirmativis propositionibus 
constat. 

Quidam vero place concedunt quod quedam ypothetice sunt que non constant 
ex cathegoricis sicuti omnes supradicte. Sed aperte demonstrat Boetius errare, 
cum ostendit differentiam inter ypotheticam et cathegoricam, dicens: ypothetica 
esse non potest nisi ex cathegoricis constet. 

Quidam vero, qui Boetium imitari nituntur, dicunt istam ypotheticam: ‘si tu 
Juisses hiCyJrater meus non Juisset mortuus 1 ex cathegoricis constare, quia putant istas 
duas voces: ‘tuJuisses hie 1 , Jrater meus non esset mortuus 1 significare illud idem quod 
iste indicative: ‘tu es hie 1 et Jrater meus non est mortuus 1 . 

Sed isti quoque graviter a via veritatis exorbitant, cum longe alius sensus et alia 
propositio sit ilia que ex subiunctivis 2 orationibus constat et ilia que ex indicativis. 
Alia est enim propositio ista: ‘si tu es hiCyJrater meus non moritur 1 et alia: ‘si tu Juisses 
hiCyJrater meus non Juisset mortuus 1 . Unde numquam eadem propositio fit constans ex 
subiunctivis et indicativis orationibus. 

Ad hoc Magister A <lbericus ): quamvis cathegorice non possint poni ubi subiunc- 
tive orationes ponuntur ut sensum haberent eundem, tamen subiunctive orationes 
ille loco cathegoricarum ponuntur, quia constituunt propositiones ypotheticas, 
quod cathegoricarum est officium. Et nichil inpedit subiunctivam orationem ponere 
loco cathegoricarum vel pro eis, quia cathegorice non possunt constituere illam 
ypotheticam. Sicuti aliquis dicitur facere pro alio aliquid quod ille facere non 
potest, quia pertinet ad eum qui non potest facere et alius facit pro eo, - et sic 
dicimus quod huiusmodi propositiones ex subiunctivis constantes ex cathegoricis 

1 si MS. 

2 subloctivis (!) MS. 
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propositionibus constant, non quod eas partes 1 sui habeant, sed quia habent voces 
pro cathegoricis, ut expositum est, positas. 

Sic ergo intelligendus est Boetius, cum dicit: ypothetica esse non potest, nisi ex 
predicativis constet: vel quod habet partes sui, vel voces positas in loco cathego- 
carum. (64 ra-rto ). 

The following passages may be also contrasted. Here the obscurity of 
the shorter version disappears when put beside the longer one in the 
Parisian treatise. The text in the shorter edition runs as follows (42™): 

Opponitur iterum hoc modo: ‘ nullus lapis Jit a Socrate vel nullum aurum*. Hicaliquid 
removetur a lapide et lapis est totum , sive aurum, ad statuam [substantiam MS] 
lapideam, sive auream, vel ad anulum aureum; ergo illud idem removetur a statua 
[substantia MS] lapidea, sive ab anulo aureo, cum dico: 4 nulla statua [substantia 
MS] Jit a Socrate vel nullus anulus*. Quod non procedit. Non enim removetur illud 
idem; quia quando dicimus: 4 nullus lapis Jit a Socrate" , materia subiecti redundat in 
predicato; et est talis sensus: nullus (lapis) per operationem [oppositionem MS] 
Socratis [lapis non] promovetur m esse lapidis ; illud vero non potest removeri a statua, 
ut dicatur: ‘ nulla statua per operationem [oppositionem MS] Socratis promovetur in esse 
statue*. 

Opponitur iterum hoc modo: Socrates coniungit duo corpora diversa, scilicet os 
et ferrum, et ex illis duobus efficitur unum corpus, (scilicet cultellus), et per 
operationem Socratis movetur in esse statue [scilicet cultellus]; ergo Socrates fecit 
unum corpus. 

Quod quidam volentes vitare maxima incurrunt inconvenientia. Magister Petrus 
dicit quod ipse et rex Francie sint unum corpus et quod omnes res sunt unum 
corpus. Magister Willelmus dicebat quod quedam domus nulla res erat, nec alia 
huiusmodi que hunt per operationem artificis exdiversis. Sed Magister noster(K; 
Magister Albericus W) magis vult concedere quod unum corpus fiat a Socrate ex 
diversis quam incurrere predicta inconvenientia. 

The same objections and solutions are found in the Parisian version: 

Item. Obicitur: 4 nullus lapis Jit a Socrate vel nullum argentum*; ergo nulla statua 
lapidea vel argentea fit a Socrate. 

Hec et huiusmodi non sunt oppositiones secundum sententiam quam tenemus. 
Minime namque statuam lapideam concedimus esse lapidis partem subiectivam. 
Immo dicimus ei esse oppositum: nulla statua lapidea est lapis nec anulus aureus est 
aurum. Et ita de similibus. Quod in suo loco argumentis necessariis demonstrabitur. 
Magister Petrus vero nimium in huiusmodi oppositions solutione ut suam 
falsitatem defenderet, laborabat et dicebat quod illud quod in prima (pro >positione 
removetur, non removetur in secunda. Quod quando dicimus: 4 nullus lapis Jit a 
Socrate* vis subiecti redundat in predicatum. Et est sensus talis: nullus lapis operatione 
Socratis promovetur in esse lapidis ; illud vero non potest removeri a statua, ut dicatur 
[dicetur MS]: nulla statua operatione Socratis movetur in esse statue. Et sic semper 
referendo predicatum subiecto dicebat quod nullum corpus fit a Socrate, tamen 
statua et domus fit a Socrate. 


partem MS. 



Huic Magister Albericus opponit sic: per operationem Socratis os et ferrum 
coniunguntur et ex illis duobus efficitur unum corpus, scilicet cultellus; istud 
corpus non fuit heri neque factum est ab alio quam ab homine, cum non sit opus 
nature; et cum nullius operatione hoc corpus sit factum nisi Socratis, Socrates 
igitur hoc corpus fecit, cum factum sit, et a nullo alio. 

Magister Petrus hac oppositione coactus dicebat quod ipse et regina (!) 
Francie erat unum corpus et ipse et Mons Appenninus. Quia nolebat concedere 
quod hoc corpus non fuit heri. Immo dicebat quod cornu quod est in capite bovis 
et ferrum, unde cultellus erit, essent iam unum corpus antequam coniungerentur; 
et ita de se et de regina Fra<n >cie. 

Magister Gulielmus hoc quoque oberravit dicens quod domus nulla res erat 
nec [nunc MS] alia huiusmodi que habent fieri per operationem artificis. 

Nos vero quedam corpora dicimus fieri cotidie ab hominibus et destrui ab eisdem, 
sicuti domus et statua et consimilia. (69 rb ). 

There are more striking resemblances to be noted between both treatises. I 
only refer to the frequent occurrence of the question whether a division 
is sufficient and adequate (“utrum ( hec ) divisio sit sujficiens et per opposita”). 

It should be noted, however, that the treatises as extant in our 
manuscripts also show some differences. The most important is the 
absence of the doctrine of syllogism in our copy of the shorter version. 
The Parisian treatise pays much attention indeed to this doctrine (8o r - 
io4 r ). As a matter of fact, in our copy this second part of the treatise 
is written in a somewhat different handwriting after a lacuna in the text on 
f. 79 v , where apparently one quire is missing. The text in our copy on 
f. 8o ra abruptly starts with an exposition on the definition of syllogism, 
and we are plunged at once into the heart of the exposition: 

Inductio enim sola probabilitatem imitatur; sillogismus vero unusquisque neces- 
sitatem sibi vendicat. Et quia perridiculi sillogismi, in quibus illud idem quod 
propositum est concluditur - hoc modo: ‘si homo es , homo es ; homo autem es; ergo 
homo es’ [homines, MS] - hoc totum habent, ad horum separationem additum est 
‘ aliud ’. (8o ra ). 

This exposition ends on f. 82 ra : Hec itaque de sillogismi dijfinitione dicta 
introducendis sujficiant . Consequently the well-known moods and figures 
of syllogism are discussed (82 ra -ioi rt >). Next comes a discussion of 
some special kinds of syllogism: 

f. ioi rb Hucusque de sillogismis tarn cathegoricis quam ypotheticis secundum 
figuras a Boetio traditas constitutis et eorum partibus tractavimus. Dehinc ad¬ 
dendum videtur de sillogismis quibusdam qui non videntur esse sillogismi. Ut: 

‘perempto sensibili perimitur corpus 
perempto corpore 1 perimitur sensus 
ergo perempto sensibili perimitur sensus .’ 

1 sensibili MS. 
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f. ioiva Restat, ut arbitror, addendum de sillogismis incisis postquam de uni- 
(ioi vb )-formiter compositis tractavimus. Dicuntur ergo illi incisi sillogismi qui 
constituuntur ex propositione modali et f ratus qui omnes incisi appellantur. 
f. io3 vt> . Postquam tarn incisos quam alios secundum figuras inventos vidimus sillo- 
gismos, de circularibus sillogismis, ut introductio expedit, breviter tractare 
videtur idoneum. 

At the head of f. io4 rb our treatise breaks off in the exposition of these 
syllogisms, without any explicit. 

The parallel passages quoted above (p. 13ff.) clearly show that Alberic of 
Paris was the favourite master. The same appears from a comparison 
of our tract with the fragment remaining of another compendium from 
the School of Alberic (Wolfenbiittel £6.20 Aug.8°, ff. i47 v -i49 v ) 
discussed above pp. 9-12. Contrast with the passages quoted there 
these quotations from the Parisian treatise (ff. 48 va -49 ra ): 

The Wolfenbiittel fragment has (147V-i48 r ): 

Et notandum quod secundum Albericum quidem obliqui casus sunt nomina, et 
pronomina non sunt nomina, et omnia adverbia certe significationis sunt nomina, ut 
(i48 r ) ‘bene’ t ‘male’. 

Ibid . f. i48 r : 

Sciendum vero quod secundum Albericum demonstrative vel relative orationes 
non sunt propositiones, sed nec negandum omnia participia esse verba. 

The Parisian treatise has: 

Ille qui constituit hoc nomen ‘ rubertus’ non instituit quod ignoravit; sed ignoravit 
4 ruberti , ruberte , ruberto’ ; ergo ista non instituit ad significandum; quare ista non 
videntur esse instituta ad placitum. 

Respondemus tamen ad hoc. Duas dicimus institutiones ex quibus, vel ex 
quarum aliqua, voces habent significare ad placitum: una propria et altera com¬ 
munis. Propria dicitur que ab aliquo facta est in unum nomen tantum, sicut ille 
qui instituit hoc nomen Rubertus ad significandum ilium [ullum MS] tantum. Est 
institutio communis a propria descendens, que facta est communiter a gramaticis 
secundum regulas gramatice, ut si aliquod nomen desinit in ‘-us’, ‘-us’ in *-i* facit 
genitivum et in ‘-um’ facit ‘ rubertum’ ; et sic in aliis. Et secundum huiusmodi in- 
stitutionem communem que facta est a gramaticis secundum primam institutionem 
propriam, obliqui omnes (...) significare habent. (48™). 

Adverbia quoque que certe sunt significationis, inter nomina ponimus, ut ‘bene’ et 
similia. 

Pronomina quoque tarn relativa quam demonstrativa ab hac divisione omnino 
separamus, quia voces significative pronomina dici non debent, cum nichil per se 
sed sola demonstrative vel relatione significent. Unde ait Priscianus in Constructio - 
nibus : ‘si pronomina demonstration vel relatione careant, inutilia sunt omnino, 
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quia nichil sine demonstration© vel relatione significent”. Quare non dicitur 
pronomina significare sed significare cum demonstration© vel relatione. Quod 
pronomina non significant monstratur ex hoc quod aut nichil aut indefinita signi- 
fia<n>t. (48 vb ). 

Et in hoc maxime apparet pronomina non significare quia propositiones in quibus 
subiciuntur pronomina, non sunt apte in contradictione dialectica facienda, cum 
non possint esse in eisdem terminis; ‘ ego lego’ si vis contradicere, (dices): ‘tu 
non legis’ , non dices: ‘ ego non lego ’ . 

Iterum apparet ex hoc quod pronomina que in litteris sunt, nichil significant. 
Nullus enim intelligit si inveniat scriptum in pariete: ‘ego’, ‘tu ’, ‘ ille’, ‘hoc’, vel 
‘ego lego’, et similia. Quare cum nichil sine demonstrationis auxilio vel relationis 
significent, minime significativa sunt. (48 vb ). 

Quedam iterum que nomina sunt in gramatica, ab ista divisione separamus, sicuti 
‘ qui’, et de omnibus universaliter dicimus que tantum ex relatione vel demonstra¬ 
tion© habent significare et nichil per se. Si vero aliquod (49 ra ) certum per se 
significare habent, etsi ex demonstration© vel relatione significent, nichil minus 
significative sunt, ut ‘talis’, ‘qualis’, ‘huiusmodi’, ‘istiusmodi’, ‘uterque’, ‘bini ’. 
‘Talis’ enim per se qualitatem semper significat et ‘huiusmodi’ et ‘istiusmodi’ modum 
habent notare. (4 8 v *>-49 ra ). 

All these texts afford quite a reliable clue as to the surroundings of the 
Parisian treatise: it came into existence in the milieu where Abailard and 
Alberic taught logic. I feel inclined to see an additional hint in the use of 
the name ‘ Rubertus ’ (f. 48™; passage quoted above, p. 17). The way in 
which the name is used here as an instance does not look like one of those 
incidental substitutions of the scribe’s own name which are quite com¬ 
mon in Mediaeval copies indeed. 1 Would it be far from the truth to sup¬ 
pose that here the name of Master Robert of Melun is instanced? I refer to 
a significant passage in the Summa Huguicionis in gramatica , written by 
some author, possibly the well-known canonist, in the footsteps of his 
master R<obertus>, as he says himself in the prologue. 2 

f. £ va-vb : Queritur subsequenter utrum verbum substantivum copulet nomen vel 
verbum vel aliam partem. Ut cum dicitur: ‘iste est Robert’. Ad quod melius sol- 
vendum ponendum in questione est utrum nomen vulgare et nomen latinum sint 
idem nomen vel diversa (...) 

1 Such substitution seems to have occurred elsewhere (48 rb ): si vero opponatur de voce cuius 
una pars sit significativa naturaliter, alia ad placitum, ut: ‘eu, Martinus patitur ’ ... etc. 

2 For this manuscript, see M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben I (Munich 1926), p. 110. 
The prologue runs as follows (Grabmann’s transcription contains many misreadings): Ad com- 
munem disceptare volentium utilitatem multiplices et varias disputationes earumque solutiones, pro 
nostre facultatis modulo, magistri nostri R. vestigia non pretermittentes, in unum opusculum dili- 
genti non tediosum, auxiliante qui dat salutem regibus, epiloginari et prout nobis visum fuerit, 
quasdam tantum salutatorie, quasdam hinc inde conflictorie tractaturi, iuxta Oratii procedemus 
preceptum, illud videlicet: breve sit quodcumque laboras (cfr. Ars poetica , vs. 25); non est enim mag¬ 
num in paucis effluere, sed multa compendio moderari (f. 1 ra ). Grabmann seems to be right in sup- 
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Ad primam questionem dicunt quidam quod sunt idem nomen, alii quod sunt di- 
versa nomina, tertii dicunt quod hec vox ‘ Robert’ nec est nomen nec verbum nec 
oratio <... ($ vt> ) ...). Contra quos sic obicitur: ‘ Robert’ et ‘ Robertus’ sunt duo 
nomina, quarum neutrum est alterum; et iste habet utrumque; ergo habet duo 
nomina; videtur ergo quod sit binonimus [binomius MS], 

Compare what the Parisian treatise says about the related problem of 
the unity of the proper name in spite of the multiplicity of case-forms, 
be it that here the name of Socrates is instanced : 

f. 49 ra : Nos non concedimus quod vocetur aliquis (49 rb ) * Socrates* vel vocationem 
fieri nisi per nominativum et vocativum, ut hie vocetur ‘Socrates’ vel ‘0 Socrata*. 
Ad quod dicimus concedendum quod hoc nomen ‘ Socratis , Socrati t Socratem* est 
proprium nomen Socratis et Socrates habet hoc nomen ‘Socratis’ et ‘Socratem’ ; 
non tamen habet plura nomina, quia iam esset binonimus [binomius MS], 

John of Salisbury tells us ( Metalog icon 11, 10) that after the departure of 
Abailard (1137), he, as a young man, attended the lessons of Alberic 
and of Robert of Melun for nearly two years: 

When, still but a youth, I first journeyed to Gaul for the sake of study, in the 
year following the death of the illustrious King of the English, Henry [I], ‘the 
Lion of Justice’, I betook myself to the Peripatetic of Pallet, who was then teaching 
at Mont Ste. Genevieve. The latter was a famed and learned master, admired by 
all. At his feet I learned the elementary principles of this art, drinking in, with 
consuming avidity, and to the full extent of my limited talents, every word that 
fell from his lips. After his departure, which seemed too me all too soon, I became 
the disciple of Master Alberic, who had a very high reputation as the best of the 
other dialecticians. Alberic was in fact a most bitter opponent of the Nominalist 
sect. After thus passing almost two full years at the Mont, I had, as instructors in 
this art, Alberic and also Master Robert of Melun (the latter being the cognomen 
he had attained in the scholastic regime, although he belonged to the English 
nation by birth). Alberic was always most meticulous, and everywhere found 
something to question. For him, not even a plain surface that was polished smooth 
could be entirely free from objectionable roughness. According to the saying, 
for him ‘the very bulrush would not be free of nodes”. For, even in the bulrush, 
he would be sure to discover knots in need of untying. Conversely, Robert of 
Melun was ever ready with the answers. For purposes of subterfuge, he would 
never complete his discussion of a proposed point without [first] choosing to take 

posing the author Huguccio to be identical with the well-known Italian canonist. Because of the 
name of Robert instanced f. £ va I think his master R. is likely to have been one Robertus. This master 
apparently must be looked for in Paris, since Huguccio’s treatise appears to have been written in 
Paris. See f. 8 rb , where the river Seine is used as an instance: velut hoc nomen ‘Secuna’ significat 
hanc aquam que est ab ortu suo usque ad mare et illam aliam que supervenit et ilia tota defluxa 
significabit aliam que decurret per alveum Secane; et sic de aliis aquis que discurrent per eundem 
alveum dicendum similiter dicimus de quolibet nomine fluvii quod significat infinitas aquas. 
This passage is strikingly parallel to an exposition in a treatise apparently coming from the School 
of Melun, which will be elaborately discussed in the second volume of my Logica Modemorum . — 
There was a great number of Italians studying in Paris; see E. Lesne, op. cit. y pp. 262-263. 
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up the contradictory side, or showing with deliberate variety of speech [?] that there 
was more than one answer. In short, while Alberic was full of subtle questions, 
Robert was penetrating, concise, and to-the-point in his replies. If anyone were to 
have the qualities of Alberic and Robert combined, in the degree that they possessed 
them separately, it would be impossible in our age to find his match as a disputant . 1 

From this passage we learn that, in the opinion of his gifted pupil, 
Alberic was a master very skilful in raising quite a number of subtle 
questions and that he formed an ideal pair with his fellow teacher 
Robert of Melun. 2 

Therefore the surmise seems to be quite acceptable that both our 
Parisian treatise and the shorter version extant in Vienna and Wolfen- 
biittel (see above, pp. 1-8) should be the deposit of Alberic’s (and 
Robert’s?) teaching at Mont Ste Genevieve. In fact, the Parisian treatise 
frequently makes the impression of being a kind of reportatio , that is the 
report by a student of the lectures of a master. 3 4 It should be noted that 
where any view is given as “our” view ( Nos vero dicimus and the like) 
Master Alberic is mentioned as adding some additional support, and 
this always in the form of direct speech, not as reported speech in the 
accusativus cum injinitivo or with quod. E.g. f. 64 rb , (passage quoted 
above, p. 14 and f. 69 rl) (the passage quoted above, p. 1 ^f.). 

I propose to call both treatises: Introductiones Montane ; the longer 
Parisian version: Introductiones Montane maiores ; the shorter Vienna ver¬ 
sion : Introductiones Montane minores. There is a precious piece of evidence 
extant which strongly supports this localization. It is found in a Glosa 
super Priscianum discovered by Dr. R. W. Hunt in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford (MS Laud. Lat. 67, fif. 2 o r - 88 v ).4 On Priscian, Inst, gramm. 
11, 1 £ the following gloss is found (f. 46 va ) : 

Nota quod dialetici sub ‘ nomine' pronomina demonstrativa comprehendunt, re- 
lativa vero dicunt consignificare, nec sunt partes orationis; participium sub 'verbo', 
quia actionem vel passionem significat, adverbia que sine respectu dicuntur ponunt 
sub ‘ nomine' y ut 'bene > *male' et similia; que vero respectum habent, non dicunt 
esse partes orationis. Prepositiones et coniunctiones sunt vincula partium orationis. 


1 Quoted from The Metalogicon ofJohn of Salisbury. A twelfth century defense of the verbal and logical 
arts of the trivium; translated with an introduction and notes by Daniel D. McGarry. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 19^5, pp. 95-96. 

2 See also E. Lesne, op. cit. y p. 212. 

3 See R. W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the twelfth century n, (Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies n, 
London 1950), p. 3, where the author for the practice of the reportatio in the 12th century refers 
to B. Bischoff, Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters in: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philos, und Theol. 
des Mittelalters, Suppl. Bnd hi i (Munster 1938), p. 250, and Beryl Smalley, The study of the Bible in 
the Middle Ages y Oxford 1941, pp. 161-169. 

4 See Hunt, op. cit. y (preceding note), p. 1. 
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Interiectiones ponunt sub ‘ nomine* quasdam, alias non. Tamen Montani dicunt de¬ 
monstrative pronomina non esse partes orationis , quia ex demonstration significant . 1 

Compare this gloss with these passages from the Parisian treatise: 

a f.48 va_vb : Rursus. Vox significativa ad placitum alia nomen, alia verbum, alia 
oratio. De hac divisione queritur utrum sit sufficiens et per opposita. Sufficiens non 
videtur, quia prepositiones et coniunctiones sub nullis continentur istorum qui 
a Prisciano dicuntur dictiones a ‘dicendo*, quia aliquid dicunt, idest significant. 

Sed de his non est oppositio, quia non sunt partes orationis secundum dialeticos 
nec etiam voces significative sed consignificative. Non dico ‘ consignificative* quod 
ille significant et cum alio (48 vb ) (significant), ut qui congaudet, gaudet et cum 
alio gaudet; sed dicimus eas consignificare, idest non significare sed cum alio signi- 
ficare. Cum enim dico ‘pro* et ‘si’, nichil certi significo. Unde quia nichil [est] 
certi per se, idest sine aliorum coniunctione, significant, significativa non sunt, 
(...). Et sic non sunt partes orationes, sed aliarum conligamenta. 
b f. 48 vb : Pronomina quoque... etc. (the passage quoted above, p. 17E). 2 3 
c ibid.: Quedam iterum que nomina sunt in gramatica ... etc. (the passage quoted 
above, p. 18). 

d f. 49 ra : Adverbia quoque que certe sunt signification^ inter nomina ponimus, 
ut ‘bene* et similia. ‘ Ibi* et ‘ illic* et ‘illuc* quia tantum ex demonstratione signifi¬ 
cant, significative sunt minime. 

Add the passages quoted from the Wolfenbiittel fragment, above, p. iof. 

Some remarks on the date of the Parisian treatise (Introductiones 
Montane maiores). Minio-Paluello puts it in the second half of the twelfth 
century .3 Exact evidence is missing. There are, however, some reliable 
clues, it seems. (1) Unlike the Vienna version (Introductiones Montane 
minores) Peter Abailard is referred to as no longer alive (c.q. as not 
counting any longer in the Parisian schools), while William of Cham- 
peaux is spoken of as from a somewhat greater distance: 

f. 69 rb (the passage quoted above, p. 1 gf .): Magister Petrus... laborabat et dicebat ; 

... Huic Magister Albericus opponit sic ...; Magister Petrus hoc oppositione coac- 
tus dicebat ...; Magister Gulielmus hoc quoque oberravit dicens...; nos vero ... 
dicimus. 

(2) The followers of master Gualo referred to by the shorter version of 
the Introductiones as still being of some account (quidam Gualielli oppo - 
nunt ) are no longer referred to in the Parisian treatise. From this it 
might be concluded that our tract was composed at some time when 
Gualo c.5. were no longer of sufficient importance to make it, even for 


1 Edited by Hunt, op. cit.> p. gi. 

2 Compare also below, p. 54, text [5]. 

3 See his Note sulVAristotele Latino Medievale vm in: Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica 46 (1952), p. 
218, n. 1 ad fin. 
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the author of such an exhaustive tract, worthwhile to mention their 
capricious arguments. 

As we have already seen (above, p. 7) Master Gualo is likely to 
have lost his audience as early as 1130, while the revival of the argutiae 
gualidicae seem to have taken place about 1149, certainly not before 
1146, the last year of John of Salisbury’s stay in Paris. All this seems to 
point to a date of the Parisian treatise between about 1130 and 1149. 

(3) The resemblances and the striking parallels between the Pa¬ 
risian treatise and the Vienna version (Introductiones Montane minores ) 
seem to point to a date at a distance not too far from the latter’s pro¬ 
bable date (about 1130; see above, p. 8). Moreover we are told by 
John of Salisbury that Alberic’s teaching after his return from Bologna 
to Paris was quite different from before (Metal. 11, 10, p. 79 18 ed. 
Webb). His departure to Bologna being put before 1142, 1 one is 
referred as for the date of our Parisian treatise to the years before 
1142. 

However, there seems to be a difficulty. The occurrence of a com¬ 
plete chapter on the so-called sjllogismi incisi 2 3 (= mixti ) and on the 
sjllogismi circulares is rather striking indeed. It can be held for an indirect 
indication of about 1140 as a terminus post quern. But it should be re^ 
membered that this chapter is found in the second part of our treatise 
(ff. 80-104), written after a lacuna in our text after f. 79V, in a different 
hand .3 Apart from this, it is remarkable that it is in this part of our 
treatise that for once the author addresses himself to his reader : similiter 
iudicandum est in modis aliis. Quos diligentie lectoris inveniendos re- 
linquimus. (f. 90™). The character of reportatio seems to have vanished 
and no reference to Alberic or some other master is found either. 
Therefore one would guess that the second part of the treatise in Paris 
B.N.Lat. 15.141 was a later addition of the original plan of the Intro¬ 
ductiones. If this surmise be correct, the occurrence of the last chapters 
discussing certain special kinds of syllogism should not be adduced in 
support of a later date of the tract as a whole. Hence I feel inclined to 
date the first part of our treatise (47 r -79 v ), which is, to my mind, a 
sort of reportatio of Alberic’s lectures at Mont Ste Genevieve, not later 
than about 1140. The second part was possibly written not before the 
middle of the century. 


1 For this date, see my Logica Modernorum i, pp. 86-87. 

* For the rather peculiar term syllogismus incisus , see L. Minio-Paluello, loc.cit. (above p. 21) p. 2 18. 

3 See my Logica Modernorum 1, p. 88, n. 2, and above, p. 16. 
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6 - Two commentaries on Porphyry’s Isagoge 
(Vienna, F.P.I. 2486 and Berlin, Lat. Fol. 624) 

The miscellaneous manuscript in Vienna, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek , 
V.P.L. 2486 (formerly Salzburg 76.4.1) contains, apart from the Intro - 
ductiones minores discussed above, (pp. 1-9) two more treatises of 
much importance for our knowledge of twelfth century grammar and 
logic. Grabmann was the first to point to this important manuscript 
and he corrected 1 the misleading information in the catalogue 2 on 
many points. Unfortunately his own analysis and data are not always 
correct. 

The piece on logic to be considered here 3 is an extensive commen¬ 
tary on the Isagoge of Porphyry occurring in our manuscript from ff. 
4£ r -6o v and written in a handwriting that seems characteristic of about 
the middle of the twelfth century. The incipit runs as follows 4 : 

Quoniam liber iste introductorius est ad Predicamenta Aristotilis, que primo legenda 
sunt inter libros ab Aristotile compositos, in quibus sufficientem et integram de 
hac arte comparavit doctrinam, dialetice exercitium suscipientibus primo legendus 
est, quia est quasi quedam porta et quidam ingressus in loycam. Quare de eo hoc 
loco pauca predicenda sunt, scilicet de ortu eius et progressu et genere et partibus 
etfine. (4£ ra ) 

The exposition on the intentio , ojficium and materia runs parallel to that 
in the compendium found in Wolfenbiittel (see above, p. 9): 

Sciendum est ergo quia duos habe[n]t, ut alie discipline, opifices, unum qui ex 
arte discit et dialeticus vel disputator appellatur, alium vero qui de arte agit 
et doctor artis nominatur. Est itaque dialetici vel disputatoris intentio 
fidem facere questioni. Officium autem eius est convenienter disputare ad 
probandam questionem. Materia vero eius est thesis, idest questio dialetica, circa 
quam et cuius probationem tota dialetici versatur intentio; que, inquam, questio 
non restricta est ad ea tantum que continentur in loyca, sed etiam moralem et 
speculativam amplectitur scientiam, ut ‘ uxorne sit habenda dialetica questio est de 
scientia morali. ( 4 £ rl) ). 

In fact, the whole exordium shows striking parallels with the Wolfen- 
biittel tract. 

On f. 46 rb (on the lemma: Mox de generibus) the author starts the 

1 Article quoted above (p. 2, n. 1) p. 59!?. 

2 Tabulae codicum mss. praeter graecos et orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum, 
11 Vienna (1868), nr. 2486. 

3 The grammatical treatise is an incomplete commentary on Priscian, Inst, gramm., dating from 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. It will be discussed at length in the second volume of 
my Logica Modernorum. 

♦ My remarks are based on a complete transcript of the work. 
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discussion of the famous question of the universalia. The first part of this 
discussion ends on f. 47 ra _ rb : 

Dicimus enim genera et species in sensibilibus esse po -(47 rb )- sita, per sensibilia 
esse suum habere et extra intelligi. Quod sic intelligimus, scilicet quod genera et 
species to turn esse suum habent in individuis, ut hoc genus animal in singulis ani- 
malibus totum esse suum habet, idest tota natura animalis in unoquoque animali 
est, sed extra tamen intelligitur, quia ad hoc quod hoc animal vel illud animal sit, 
oportet quod sit substantia et quod sit animatum, et quod sensibile, quod est tota 
natura huius generis animal et totum eius esse. Et ita totum esse generis vel speciei 
est positum in sensibilibus, quia in ipsa creatione sensibilium creata sunt universalia 
et esse suum habent per ilia, quasi non potest esse animal nisi hoc vel illud animal, 
intelligi tamen extra ista potest. Possumus enim intelligere animal ita quod neque 
hoc animal nec illud, quia nichil sensibilitatis vel proprietatis adtendetur nec rei 
individualis. Et sic de aliis secundis substantiis collige. (47^-1*by 

The second part of this discussion of the universalia is found on ff. 
£7 vb ~£9 rb - It should be noted that Grabmann failed to see that it is 
precisely this part which was written down separately at the head of 
our manuscript (i r -4 r ), from where it was edited by him as a separate 
treatise under the title: Tractatus de Universalibus (op. cit pp. 65-70). 

The only master mentioned by name is Magister Petrus, no doubt 
Peter Abailard. I give some instances: 

Et ideo Magister P., qui dicit ea (5c. genus et species) non esse relativa, et contra 
Boecium et contra Porfirium est. Dicit enim quod genus et species non sunt rela¬ 
tiva. Relativorum talis est natura scilicet unum sine altero esse non posse; sed 
hoc non est inter genus et speciem; potest enim esse, ut dicit, species que (et 
MS) genus nullum habeat, ut hec species unitas et species est et nullum habeat 
genus. - Quod falsum esse patet, quia quantitas est genus illius. (49 va ). 

Abailard seems to have raised some difficulties about the adequacy of 
the divisio of substance: substantia alia corporea , alia incorporea . The author 
devotes a detailed discussion tc this question (50^-51 va ). I quote the 
most important passages. First Abailard’s position is described and a 
number of objections is made: 

Sed de ista divisione, scilicet substantia alia corporea , alia incorporea , queritur si sit 
sufficiens et per opposita. Quod per opposita sit, apud omnes constans est; quod 
autem sufficiens sit, in predicatione scilicet ita quod dividentium aliquod predi- 
catur de quocumque divisum, negat Magister P., quia non omnis substantia se¬ 
cundum eum aut est corporea aut incorporea. Concedit tamen divisionem illam 
hoc modo esse sufficientem quod nulla substantia sit preter corpoream et incor- 
poream, ita scilicet quod sit illis opposita, quia omnis aut est corporea aut in¬ 
corporea aut ex utrisque confecta. Qu§ autem ex utrisque est composita, secun¬ 
dum eum nec est corporea nec incorporea, sed substantiam illam dicit esse mixtam 
substantiam, que est homo. 
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Sed via artis et ratione probari potest quod homo est corpus et corporea substantia, 
quia homo est animal, et animal est corpus; ergo homo est corpus: de quocum- 
que predicatur species, et genus. Sed ad hoc respondet dicens quod 
‘homo’ hoc nomen diversas habet acceptiones. Accipitur enim quandoque in 
designatione corporis tantum, ut cum dicitur: ‘omnis homo est corpus*; quandoque 
in designatione constantis ex anima et corpore, ut cum dicitur: 'homo constat ex 
anima et corpore ; quandoque in designatione anim§ tantum ponitur, ut cum dicitur: 
4 homo salvabitur *, idest anima hominis. 

Sed cum his tribus modis hoc nomen 'homo* accipiatur, propriam eius acceptionem 
dicit esse cum ponitur in designatione corporis tantum et in ea acceptione utuntur 
eo auctores in dialetica. Et in eadem accepit illud Porphirius dicens sub animali 
rationale animal, sub quo est homo; et secundum hoc verum est dicere hominem 
speciem animalis et corporis. 

Queritur ergo ab eo si eodem modo accipiatur hoc nomen l homo* cum dicimus: 
1 omnis homo est rationalis*. Ad quod dicit quoniam ita est, scilicet quod in tali 
locutione ‘ homo* est tantum nomen corporis, ut 'homo est rationalis* et ‘homo est 
grammaticus* et 4 homo est sciens *; que omnia vera sunt pro corpore, quia nichil aliud 
est dicere: 4 homo rationalis est* quam si dicatur: ‘homo vegetatur anima rationali *. 
Et similiter de corpore dicitur: 'homo habet grammaticam* vel 4 vegetatur (vehetatur 
MS) anima grammatica *. Et sic per cetera. 

Sed isti obicitur quod secundum hoc de re que non habet aliquam partem sui 
animam scientem verum erit dicere: 4 hec res est sciens ’, nec etiam ex se habet unde 
dicatur sciens, et tamen verum erit dicere: 4 est sciens *; et de re que partem sui 
animam scientem habet et animam grammaticam et animam rationalem verum erit 
dicere: 4 hoc non est res sciens*, 4 hoc non est res grammatica *, 4 hoc non est res rationalis*, 
quia cum dicitur: 4 homo est rationalis *, propter corpus verum est quod nullomodo 
utitur ratione, quia si de composito ex anima et corpore dicatur, falsum est; et 
ita in quodam sensu erit verum: 4 omnis homo est rationalis* et 4 nullus homo est ratio¬ 
nalis* . 

Item obicitur quod homo est res que nec intelligit nec discernit nec videt nec 
utitur (£i ra ) ratione, quia homo est corpus; sed corporis non est intelligere nec 
discemere nec videre nec uti ratione, quia secundum eum omnia ista solius anim§ 
sint. Sed quod homo sit res que neque intelligit nec discernit nec videt nec ratione 
utitur, ille concedit nec pro inconvenienti habet. 

Rursus occurrit ei questio talis, scilicet cum per pronomina faciamus demonstra- 
tionem, ut cum dicimus: 4 ego sum animal quod loquor* et 'tu legis sapienter *, ad quid 
demonstrate fiat et quid loquatur et ad quid. Si dicat demonstrationem fieri ad 
corpus, iam erit verum quod ego qui non habeo partem mei animam, sum animal 
et loquor et tu (res MS) carens anima parte legi <s); et ita incurrit absurditatem, 
hanc scilicet quia corpus loquitur et disputat et dormit et vigilat, et alia infinita 
huiusmodi inconvenientia. Si autem ad compositum ex anima et corpore fieri 
demonstrationem dicat, item effugiens Scillam cadet in Caribdim, quia tunc 
oportebit eum concedere quoniam res que rationalis non est, rationabiliter argu- 
mentatur, et cum aliquis disputat, res sine sensu disputat, quia secundum eum 
composita ex anima et corpore res sensat^ non sunt, quia si essent sensat§, et 
essent corpora, cum substantia sint. Quam autem ad ista reddat responsionem vel 
possit reddere, ignoramus, sed quamcumque acceperit partem, oportebit eum pro 
positione su§ sententi^ multa absurda incurrere. (fo vb -£i ra ). 
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Then our author gives his own view and adds a refutation of Abailard’s 
arguments: 

Ut ergo huiusmodi vitemus inconvenientia, predictam divisionem sufficientem esse 
et in predicatione dicimus esse, et omnem sbustantiam esse corpoream vel in- 
corpoream tenemus, quia homo compositus scilicet ex anima et corpore, est 
animal et animatum corpus et ita corporea substantia et sensibilis, quia homo est 
qui potest sentiri et audiri et videri, quia omne corpus sensibile. Quod Aristotiles 
satis ostendit, dicens quod sensibili perempto perimitur corpus, quia corpus 
sensibile est; et intelligendum est: omne. Potest etiam sentire et audire et videre 
homo compositus ex anima et corpore; unde patet quia corpus est, omne enim 
quod sentire potest, corpus est. 

Quod autem Magister P. dicit quod hoc nomen ‘homo' accipitur nomen corporis 
tantum, et nomen compositi ex anima et corpore, et nomen anim§ tantum, verum 
est, sed non proprie, sed translative nomen corporis tantum nec anim§ tantum, 
sed proprie nomen est compositi ex anima et corpore. Et in hac acceptione Boe- 
cius ponit ubi dicit in Divisionibus: „totum dividimus in partes cum dicimus homi- 
nem constare ex anima et corpore”. Sicut etiam accipitur in Trinitate ubi dicitur: 
„quemadmodum anima et caro unus est homo etc. ”. In hac acceptione fere ubique 
in auctoribus hoc nomen ‘homo' reperitur. Si autem alicubi nomen corporis tantum 
vel anim§ tantum invenitur, translatio est et ex usu contingit. Unde etiam adhuc 
in propriis nominibus singulorum hoc usus tenet quod accipit ea in designatione 
corporis tantum et anime tantum et in designatione compositi ex utroque, idest 
compositi ex anima et corpore. Ut cum dicitur: ‘Socrates est rationale' ; et corporis 
tantum ut cum dicitur: ‘Socrates sepultus est', et anime tantum, ut ‘Socrates est in 
regno Dei'. Sed nec in designatione corporis tantum nec in designatione anime 
tantum, re permanente cuius corpus illud est et ilia anima, accipitur. Unde patens 
est quoniam hec ilia acceptio inpropria est. Quare manifestum est quod ‘homo' 
non est nomen corporis tantum cum dicitur: „sub animali rationale est animal, 
sub quo est homo”. Quare non inproprie auctor vocabulum accepit, cum intro- 
duceret et proprietatem sermonis servare deberet, (g i ra ). 

His determinatis querit Magister P. cum dicimus ‘ Socrates est corpus' quod corpus sit 
Socrates, sive hoc sive illud, quia nec hoc nec illud corpus videtur esse. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod Socrates aliquod corpus est, quia est res sensibilis, que scili¬ 
cet sentire potest et etiam sentiri. Sed cum dicit: “tunc Socrates est vel hoc corpus 
vel illud”, si demonstratio ad illud totum fiat, verum dicit, quia Socrates est hec res 
corporea. Sed si demonstratio fiat ad alteram partem, scilicet ad hoc corpus quod 
pars est illius compositi, falsum est quod dicit. 

His executis de ista divisione, scilicet ‘corpus aliud animatum aliud inanimatum ', 
queritur si sufficiens sit et per opposita. Ad quod dicimus quoniam ita est. 

Sed notandum est quod ‘ animatum' sumptum est non ab ‘anima' sed ab ‘animatione', 
qualitate scilicet quadam, que in diversis ex diversis habet fieri, ut in arbore ex 
terra, in homine ex anima, in bruto animali ex sanguine. Non enim magistro P. 
consentiendum est qui dicit in brutis animalibus creari quandam specialem sub- 
stantiam que confert eis vitam et animationem, que carne regitur et cum came 
moritur, quia iam haberemus quod quedam substantia esset in subiecto non sicut 
quedam pars, et inpossibile est esse sine eo in quo est, quia ilia specialis est in 
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subiecto corpore, et non sicuti quedam pars. Et inpossibile est etc.(l), quia cum 
corpore moritur. Et ita substantia quedam est res in subiecto existens. Quod est 
inconveniens et contra auctoritatem et rationem. (51 rb ). 

On the lemma Et Sophronisci jilius (= Boethius, In Isag. 11, p. 231 18 ed. 
Brandt) the following exposition of Abailard’s view is found: 

Et Sophronici Jilius. Ex isto loco sententie principium sumit Magister P. Qui dicit 
universalia et singularia esse aliquid non propter aptitudinem, sed propter eorum 
continentiam et rerum subiectionem, et hoc tarn in rebus quam in vocibus. Astruit 
enim quoniam, si Porphirius intelligent aliquid esse universale propter aptitudi¬ 
nem, scilicet quia aptum esset predicari in pluribus, dixisset quia Sophronici Jilius 
esset universale, non singulare, quia hoc aptum est in pluribus predicari, quia in 
eodem tempore vel in diversis temporibus potest dici: ‘ hie est Sophronici Jilius*. 
Hac ergo de causa iudicat hoc omne esse singulare, quia unam solam rem continet 
in vocibus, si unum solum appellet in rebus, si de uno solo actu dicatur. Et dicit 
etiam quod si (omnes homines > ad hoc reducerentur quod non esset nisi unus ho¬ 
mo, homo esset singulare et individuum, quia non esset nisi una rei ei subiecta. 
(P vb ). 

Then follows the rejection of Abailard’s view: 

Sed contra eum est Aristotiles, qui dicit quod universale est quod est aptum natum 
etc., <et> Boecius in Commento , qui dicit phenicem speciem esse, etsi actu non 
dicatur nisi de uno. Dicit etiam quod si species contineat infinita vel sub certo 
numero redacta, licet omnia pereant, (53 ra ) tantum remanebit species, quia talia 
perierunt et tale remanet, idest nec eiusdem. Non est ergo illis consentiendum 
qui <dicunt quod) ei Porphirius consentire videatur. Sed non consentit, quia 
quod dicit Porphirius ‘ Sophronici Jilius etc.’, sic intelligendum est: per hanc ora- 

tionem, scilicet * Sophronici Jilius* , designatur singulare, <.); et cum dicitur: 

‘ Sophronici Jilius currit* et 1 Socrates currit* , idem individuum subicitur in his duabus 
propositionibus, sicut, cum solus erat Euandri filius Pallas, si diceretur: ‘Jilius 
Euandri hoc fecit*, intelligeremus determinate Pallanta. Hoc idem et usus communis 
habet. Ut cum dicitur: ‘rex Francorum venit* , etsi universale sit quod predicatur per 
hunc terminum quod est ‘rex*. Et similiter in pluribus aliis contingit ($2 vb - 
53 ra ). 

There seems to be one anonymous reference to Vasletus and his ad¬ 
herents : 

Sed dicunt quidam - solo actu ‘ predicari* (as used in the definition of genus) ac- 
cipientes - fenicem non esse speciem, cum non predicetur de pluribus. Nolunt 
enim concedere quod cum in diversis temporibus predicatur de pluribus, verum sit 
dicere ‘predicatur de pluribus*. Et huius propositionis confirmationem auctoritate 
Porfirii extorquere nituntur... etc. (£o ra ). 

Now, we know from Abailard, Logica Nostrorum petitioni y (p. S 4 A - 22 ff- 
ed. Geyer) that this was the view of Master Vasletus of Angers (d. after 
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There is a quotation (46 vb ) from Aristotle’s Soph . EL: ut dicit 
Aristotiles in Elenchis , nomina ista, scilicet ‘substantia et ‘ens’ et ‘unum’, 
nunc habent se ad singularia tantum, nunc ad universalia. (= Soph . £/., 


The commentary is incomplete in our Vienna manuscript and winds up 
as follows: 

Postquam data est differentia inter speciem et proprium, exequitur differentiam 
speciei et accidentis. 

Et unam{quam)que. .. etc. Hie error confunditur eorum qui dicunt quod phenix 
species non est. Si enim Porfirius speciem fenicem esse negaret, nequaquam diceret 
unamquamque substantiam una specie participari. Quod verum est de hac phenice, 
scilicet quod participat hac specie, scilicet phenice. 

Commune est proprii (= Boethius, In Isag. n, 344 15 ) Data differentia inter speciem 
et accidens ingreditur cummunitatem proprii et inseparabilis accidentis. Que- 
madmodum enim. Hie iterum M.P. contra actoritatem (!) est. Qui dicit quod preter 
risibile non subsistit homo. Ad hoc dicimus quod consequentia bona est et ne- 
cessaria. (6o vb ). 

The references and the quotation from Aristotle’s Soph. El. seem to 
point to a date towards the end of the thirties. In order to find out in 
which School this commentary is likely to have been made, a comparison 
with another document may be useful. 

Grabmann found in the former Preussische Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin an important collective manuscript (MS. Lat. Fol. 624; preserved, 
now, in the Universitatsbibliothek in Tubingen, under the same quota¬ 
tion). Formerly it belonged to the ancient Fonds of St. Victor in Paris 
and it dates, in part, from the second half of the twelfth century, (ff. 
6£ r -i46 r ). x This part contains among other valuable pieces of logic an 
abbreviated commentary on Boethius, In Porph . Isag , (ff. 73 vb -76 rb ). 
A later hand added at the head of the first column: hie est super librum 
porjirii , et est boecius . The work opens as follows: 

Ingredientibus loicam, ut dicit Boecius, liber Predicamentorum primo legendus 
occurrit. Sed quia magis difficultate iste liber tenebatur inclusus, - Aristotiles 
enim scribens ut ad doctos tantum summas rerum exequitur - et ideo (liber) 
Porfirii ad ipsum factus est introductorius. Sed quia omnis introductio est prior 
eo cuius est introductio, ideo liber Porfirii primo (priusmodo MS) legendus est. 

I M. Grabmann, Kommentare zur Aristotelischen Logik aus dem 12 . und 1 3. Jahrhundert in MS Lat. fol. 
624 der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek in Berlin in: Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wiss. 1938, Heft 18, pp. i8f-2io. See also L. Minio-Paluello Twelfth century logic, Texts and Studies 

II Abaelardiana inedita, Rome 1958, pp. xii f., and my Logica Modernorum 1, pp. 82ff. and i22ff. 
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Et quia Porfirius dicitur totius philosophic quasi porta et ingressus, ideo antequam 
videamus ea que in principio huius considerantur, prius de philosophia agendum 
est. (73 vb ). 

Note the remarkable parallel with the opening words of the Vienna 
commentary; see above, p. 23. The next expositions on ortus , progressus 9 
genus , partes and Jinis of the Isagoge , too, show a striking similarity of 
details with those in the Vienna commentary. 

The extensive discussion on the divisio of substantia is also found 
and the determinatio occurring in the Vienna commentary is ascribed in 
the Berlin tract to master Alberic: 

Substantia alia corporea , alia incorporea. Dicit Magister P. quod hec divisio non est 
sufficiens, quia quedam substantia est que neque est corporea neque incorporea, 
sed mixta, ut homo. Quod hoc modo probat ... etc. 

Dicit Magister A. quod nulla substantia est que non sit corporea vel incorporea. 
Argumenta autem Magistri P. sic determinat. “Non est magis (ratio) quare 
homo dicatur corpus quam anima”; immo magis ratio est, quia totorum sus- 
cipientium nomina a partibus alia suscipiunt nomina a digniori parte, ut cathe- 
gorica suscipit nomen a predicato, alia suscipiunt nomina a notion parte, ut 
homo suscipit nomen ab hac parte, scilicet corpore, que est notior, quia cor¬ 
pora magis sunt nota quam anime. Vel dicamus quod homo non suscipit nomen a 
sua parte, sed a proprietate quam habet, scilicet longitudinem, spissitudinem et 
latitudinem. 

Et hec argumentatio [viz. that of Abailard] est inconveniens: “homo constat ex 
anima et corpore; ergo non est magis ratio quare dicatur corpus quam anima”. 
Sed deberet dicere Magister P.: ergo non est magis ratio quare dicatur hoc corpus 
quam hec anima. Et hoc est verum, quia homo neque dicitur hoc corpus neque hec 
anima. (...) Dicit Magister P. quod ‘homo’ dicitur tribus modis: accipitur enim 
*homo’ pro exteriori et pro anima et pro composito ex anima et corpore; sed 
philosophi acceperunt ‘ hominem ’ pro exteriori tantum. Sed quod ‘ homo* accipiatur a 
philosophis pro composito ex anima et corpore probatur. Dicit Aristotiles: pro- 
prium est animalis constare ex anima et corpore; ergo omne animal constat ex 
anima (7£ ra ) et corpore. Ergo homo. Dicit Aristotiles in alio loco (...). 

Ex his auctoritatibus dicimus quod homo est corpus et in dialetica accipitur ‘ homo 9 
pro composito ex anima et corpore. (74 vb -7£ ra ). 

The exposition on the lemma Sophronisci jilius, too, runs parallel with 
that in the Vienna commentary (see above, p. 27): 

Sophronissi jilius est individuum , si solus Socrates sit eiusJilius. Ergo fenix est individuum, 
cum tantum unus fenix sit: Dicit Magister P. quod nullum universale potest esse 
cum tantum uno solo individuo. Quoniam si hoc universale substantia reduceretur 
ad unum tantum individuum, tunc esset individuum. 

Dicit Magister A. quod universale potest esse con-(7£ rb )-tentum uno solo indi¬ 
viduo. Quod dicit Porfirius, hoc modo est intelligendum: “Sophronissi jilius est 
individuum ”, idest: predicabile de uno solo , falsum est; sed: individuum, idest indivisi¬ 
ble, verum est, quia non dividitur per subiecta. 
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Vel dicamus quod ‘Sophronissi Jilius* hec oratio significat universale ex inpositione, 

et ex usu locutionis significat individuum. Ut hoc nomen ‘ episcopus * prolatum in 

aliquo (! ?) loco significat hunc episcopum, scilicet Girardum (7$ ra-vl) ). 

Are we justified in taking the name of bishop Girardus as a reliable clue 
for the environment in which our commentary orginated? If so, which 
Gerardus is meant here? The only bishops of this name who can be taken 
into consideration here are, as far as I know 1 , one Gerard, bishop of 
Angouleme (i 101-1136), one Gerard bishop of Toulouse (1162-1170) 
and afterwards of Auch (1170-1192), one Gerard la Pucelle, canon in 
Paris and Cologne, afterwards bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (sept. 
n83--jan. 1184) and, finally, two bishops of this name in Bologna: 
Gerardus Crassus (114$-116$) and Gerardo Ghiselli Scannabecchi 
(1187-1198). I feel inclined to choose Gerardus Crassus. If this sup¬ 
position is correct, the Berlin commentary was written between 114$ 
and 116$. It should be remembered, in this connection, that we are 
told by John of Salisbury that Alberic spent some time in Bologna 
(Metal. 11, 10). This stay must be dated from before 1142 up to some 
time between 1146 and 11^9. 2 * 4 Hence the conclusion may be drawn, 
premissis positis , that the Berlin commentary gives us a glance at Alberic’ s 
teaching in Bologna. (A copy of) it may have been brought to Paris 
later on by some Italian student, where it entered into the famous col¬ 
lection of St. Victor .3 

The Berlin abbreviation is incomplete and shows quite a number of 
gaps. It contains, apart from the references quoted above, some more 
references to Peter Abailard and Alberic of Paris. No doubt, both the 
Vienna commentary and the Berlin abbreviation belonged to the logical 
school-books of Mont Ste Genevieve. 

To conclude this section on Porphyry commentaries, attention 
may be drawn to some fragments extant in Munich, C.L.M. 29.18$, 
discovered by Grabmann.* The first fragment, written in a handwriting 
characteristic of the middle of the twelfth century, seems to form part 
of a Porphyry commentary. In this fragment a reference is found to the 
preceptores of the present author: master Albricus and one master 
Wilhelmus de Salbris, whose identity is uncertain hitherto. I quote 


1 I have consulted Pius B. Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae , Ratisbonae 1873-86. 

* See my Logica Modernorum 1, pp. 85-87, and above p. i9ff. 

s See above, p. 28. No doubt, hoc loco was changed afterwards into the clumsy aliquo loco . 

4 The ms C.L.M. 29.185 consists of fragments only. In the catalogue it is entered under the title: 
Fragmenta varias philosophiae disciplinas spectantia. See also Grabmann, op.cit. (above p. 28), pp. 
207-210. 
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the lemma concerned, from which it appears that the fragment formed 
part of some Isagoge commentary used in the School of Alberic: 

Sub corpore vero animatum corpus. Hie datur intelligi talis divisio: corporum aliud 
animatum , aliud inanimatum. Nam hec duo nomina ‘ animatum *, ‘ corpus 9 significant 
speciem cuius nomen non habemus. Et cum ipse causa brevitatis tantum hanc 
ponat, nos per earn reliquam intelligimus. 

De hac divisione queritur cuius sit, si sit generis in species per differentias, (et) si sit 
sufficiens et per opposita. Ad hoc dicimus quod est generis in species per differen¬ 
tias. Dividitur enim hoc genus i corpus i per has differentias suas divisivas animatum , 
inanimatum t que sunt substantiales difference, et dividitur in has species: corpus 
animatum , corpus inanimatum , quorum nomina non habemus. Sed utimur circum- 
locutionibus loco nominum earum. Dicimus etiam quod ista divisio suf(fici)ens 
sit (et) per opposita. Quod inde patet quia fit per privationem (et habitum...). 
Opponet aliquis: Nam videtur quod predicta divisio non sit generis in species per 
differentias, quia animatum <et > inanimatum non sunt substantiales differentie, quia 
proprietas substantialium differentiarum non conve<nit> eis, hec scilicet quod sint 
inpermutabiles circa subiectum. Ut p<at>et in hac differentia (ratio )nale t que ita 
inpermutabilis est circa hominem, ut quamdiu homo est, rationalis est, et opposita 
differentia, scilicet irrationale , numquam potest ei convenire. (S)ed hoc non est 
in his differentiis animatum , inanimatum , que ita permutabiles sunt circa subiectum 
ut de quo nunc predicatur animatum , postea predicatur inanimatum , et econverso. 
Corpus enim Socratis, quod nunc est animatum, postea fiet inanimatum. Similiter 
manus Socratis que nunc est animata, si ab<sc>idatur a Socrate, erit inanimata; vel 
econtrario: r(amus) abscisus ab arbore est inanimatus, sed cum trunco inseritur, 
erit animatus et vegetatus. 

Hec omnia important obiectionem predicte divisioni quod non sit sufficiens nec 
generis in species, immo videtur quod sit subiecti in accidentia. Quidam respon¬ 
dent ad hoc dicentes quod subintelligendum sit tertium membrum, hoc modo: 
corpus aliud animatum , aliud inanimatumy aliud susceptivum utriusque ; corpus animatum 
ut Socrates, corpus inanimatum ut lapis, susceptivum utriusque, ut manus Socratis: 
abscisa est inanimata, non abscisa est animata. Similiter ramus arboris est corpus 
susceptivum utriusque. In tali sententia diu fuerunt preceptores nostri, etiam ut 
dicunt, Magister Albericus 1 , licet inconveniens esset ut tantus auctor tarn imper- 
fectam facit doctrinam, ut posito uno membro divisionis daret duo subintellegendum. 
(...) Magister Wilhelmus de Salbris meliorem excogitavit solutionem, (dicens) 
quod predicta divisio, scilicet: ‘ corporum aliud animatum aliud inanimatum* , sufficiens 
sit, sed ‘ animatum' duobus modis accipitur: animatum substantialiter et animatum 
accidentaliter; similiter equivocatio est attendenda circa hoc nomen ‘ inanimatum ’. 
Dicitur enim inanimatum substantialiter et inanimatum accidentaliter <...). 

7 — Two commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories 
(Berlin, Lat. Fol. 624 and Padua, Univ. 2084) 

The same Berlin manuscript (Lat. Fol . 624) contains ff. 8i ra -87 vb a 
commentary on Aristotle’ Categories capp. 1-14. It opens as follows: 

1 Albius MS. 
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<D)icit B(oetius) in Commento Predicamentorum: I<ntentio> A(ristotilis) est trac- 
tare de primis vocibus decern prima rerum genera significantibus in eo quod res 
significant. Vocum alie sunt prime, alie secunde. Prime voces sunt voces ge- 
neralissimorum, ut hec vox ‘ substantia*, ‘qualitas* et sic in ceteris; secunde 
ut sunt voces subaltemorum et specialissimorum, ut hec vox ‘ animal*, ‘homo*. Et 
dicuntur prime, quia omnes alie voces reducuntur ad ipsas, ut omnes significantes 
substantiam reducuntur ad hanc vocem scilicet ‘substantiam* <...). Vel sic: voces 
prime idest: prime impositionis. Vocum enim alie sunt/prime impositions, alie 
secunde. Prime impositionis sunt ille que s<unt> imposite rebus secundum natu- 
ram et proprietatem ipsarum rerum, ut ‘homo*, ‘animal*. Secunde impositionis ille 
que sunt imposite ipsis vocibus secundum officium et significationem, ut hec vox 
‘nomen*, ‘verbum*, ‘ sillogismus* (8i ra ). 

Following the custom of his days the author looks for the causa inventionis 
of the voces: 

Quam primam inventionem ( corr . ex intentionem MS) vocum demonstrat B(oecius) 
cum dicit: rebus enim preiacentibus et in propria ac principali constitutione 
manentibus solum humanum genus extitit ut eis nomina imponeret. Ut cum dicitur 
in Veteri Testamento 1 : omnia sunt ducta ante Adam ut videret quid vocaret ea; sed 
unam rem vocavit hominem , alteram vero equum : et sic in similibus. De secunda 
impositione sic ostendit B<oecius >: vocibus iam impositis humanus animus reversus 
est ad contemplandas ipsas voces. Que casibus variabatur nomen appellavit; que vero 
temporibus distribuebatur, dixit verbum (81 ra ). 

Our author comments on the words of Boethius. He uses the term 
4 maneries’ 2 for the categories: 

Genera rerum sunt decern , idest maneries rerum sunt decern, scilicet substantia, quali¬ 
tas, ubi , et sic de ceteris. In eo quod res significant : duplex est significatio vocis: 
intellectum et res. Secundum quod voces significant intellectum, tractavit Aristo- 
tiles de vocibus in libro Periermeneias ; et quia triplex est diversitas intellectus, ideo 
divisit vocem si <gnificativam > ad placitum in tria, scilicet nomen, verbum, et 
orationem. In eo quod voces significant rem, tractavit in hoc opere. Et quia decern 
sunt maneries rerum, ideo divisit vocem si(gnificativam) ad placitum in decern, 
scilicet substantiam, quallitatem (!), quantitatem, et sic in reliquis. 

Vel sic: in eo quod res significant : dupliciter tractatur de vocibus. Secundum ter- 
minationem et formationem illarum; et secundum hoc Priscianus et Donatus 
tractaverunt de vocibus. Et secundum significationem; et hoc modo Aristotiles 
tractavit de vocibus (8i ra ). 

After mentioning another kind of intentio (viz. secundum provectos , the 
one given being secundum introducendos ) the author refers to an opinion 
of Master Alberic: 

1 Cfr Genesis 2, vs 2o. 

2 Cfr. John of Salisbury, Metal. II, 17, p. 9£ I2 ff.: est aliquis qui confugit ad subsidium nove lingue, 
quia Latine peritiam non satis habet; nunc enim cum genus audit vel species, res quidem dicit 
intelligences universales, nunc rerum maneries interpretatur. 
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Et quod predicta intentio sit insufficiens demonstrat Boetius cum dicit: “tria sunt 
que michi restant in mente: unum quod velit Predicamentorum intentio”. Si suffi- 
cienter esset assignata predicta intentio, non sic dixisset Boetius. Dicit Magister 
A<lbericus> quod alia duo que Boetius habebat in mente, sunt ista: utrum ilia 
denaria divisio sit sufficiens in terminis et in rebus, et utrum aliquid generalissi- 
mum possit esse supra ilia decern (81 ra ). 

Alberic is mentioned many times 1 : 

Dicit M. A. quod ideo prius de equivocis (sc. Aristoteles tractat), quia sunt sim- 
pliciora. Ad hoc ut aliqua sint equivoca, oportet quod nomen sit commune solum, 
sed ut aliqua sint univoca, oportet quod nomen et diffinitio sit communis (81 rb ). 
Dicit M. A. quod nulla universalia predicantur equivoce, sed individua tantum; 
‘ predicari univoce' idest: secundum eandem significationem; et in (hoc) sensu 
convenit vocibus; vel nomine et diffinitione; et in hoc sensu convenit rebus. 
‘Predicari multivoce' idest multis vocibus, ut ‘ Marcus', ‘Tullius', 'Cicero'. 'Predicari 
diversivoce' , idest diversis vocibus, ut 'homo', 'lapis*, 'bos'. Dicit M. A. quod 
eadem predicantur univoce et multivoce et diversivoce, ut hec species homo 
predicatur univoce et multivoce, quia hac voce, scilicet 'homo', et hac alia, scilicet 
'animal rationale' (81 va ). 

Sometimes the views of Peter Abailard and Alberic are contrasted. E.g.: 

Est autem substantia, idest significat substantiam. Ut figuraliter dicatur: ut figurativa 
locutione dicatur. Et hoc dicit M.P., quia figurativa locutio est 'homo significat 
substantiam' . Dicit M. A. quia Aristotiles non dat exemplum de voce significanti 
substantiam, sed ponit exemplum que res sit substantia, et per hoc potest videri 
que vox significat substantiam; ut figuraliter dicatur, idest ut per exempla hec alia 
figurentur; secundum M. A. ut figuraliter, idest introductorie. (82 rb ). 

Post predicamentum substantie tractat Aristotiles de quantitate prius quam de 
qualitate, quia, ut dicit M. A., quantitas est similior substantie quam qualitas, 
quia sicut substantia non predicatur cum magis et minus et substantie nichil est 
contrarium, sic quantitas (...); et quia facilior transitio fit de similibus ad similia, 
ideo prius de quantitate tractavit. Sed Boetius dicit (...). Ad quod est dicendum 
<...)( 8 3 vb ). 

Abailard is referred to in both the present and the preterite tenses, 
Alberic only in the present: 

Dicit M. P. quod unitas non est quantitas, quia nichil dicitur quantum secundum 
ipsam (...) et est species, non tamen continetur sub genere, quia non est res 
predicamentalis. Similiter dicebat de puncto, elemento, instanti. Dicit M. A. quod 
unitas est quantitas et aliquid dicitur quantum secundum ipsam, quia si interrogetur: 
'quantum est hocV et dicatur: 'unum', conveniens est responsio. Similiter dicit 
unitatem sub genere contineri. (84™). 

Alberic of Paris turns out to be the favourite master, whose views are 
adhered to faithfully: 

1 This enumeration of references is not exhaustive. 
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Non esse in subiecto non solum convenit substantie sed etiam differentiis. Ergo diffe- 
rentie primi predicamenti non sunt substantie. Ergo non convenienter videtur 
dicere M. A., qui dicit eas substantias. Solutio: ‘substantia dicitur duobus modis. 
Dicitur substantia , idest subiectum accidentibus ; et in hoc sensu substantial^ differen¬ 
tia primi predicamenti non est substantia; sed est substantia, idest res per se existens. 

(82Vb). 

Thus, Alberic’s view on the nature of the line is followed: 

De linea diverse sunt sententie. Dicit M. A. quod linea ex punctis constat. Alii 
dicunt quod non. Et videntur habere (auctoritatem ) a Boetio sic dicente: nichil ex 
suis terminis constat. Unde argumentantur hoc modo: puncta sunt termini linee; 
sed nichil constat ex suis terminis; ergo linea non constat ex punctis. 

Solutio. Terminus alius intrinsecus, alius extrinsecus. De extrinsecis terminis 
Boetius locutus est. <... > Item. Proposita linea licet earn partiri per medium. Sed 
tripunctalis linea non potest partiri per medium, quia medium punctum est inse- 
cabile. Solutio. Omnis linea sensualis potest partiri per medium, sive quantum 
ad nos sive quantum ad rationem; sed non omnis linea rationalis, ut tripunctalis. 
Probatur quod linea constet ex punctis ... etc. (84 rb ). 

On generatio and corruptio Abailard and Alberic appears to have had 
different views: 

Dicit M. P. quando de ovo fit animal, tunc ovum non corrumpitur, sed meliora- 
tur, quia corruptio est egressus a digniori statu ad indigniorem, ut quando de 
came fit putredo. Sed cum ovum transit in statum animalis, non corrumpitur, 
quia dignior status est status animalis quam status ovi. Dicit M. A.: generatio et 
corruptio non sunt contraria, idest inter se repugnantia, sed sunt contraria, idest 
continentia contraria. Et non est inconveniens si duo contraria, idest continentia 
contraria, sunt in eodem, ut generatio et corruptio sunt in ovo. Esset autem in¬ 
conveniens, si duo contraria, idest inter se repugnantia, essent in eodem, ut gene¬ 
ratio et corruptio eiusdem, ut est generatio ovi et corruptio ovi et generatio ani¬ 
malis et corruptio animalis, quia iam idem simul corrumperetur et generaretur. 
Similiter est dicendum quod motus et quies non sunt contraria, idest inter se 
repugnantia, sed sunt contraria, idest continentia contraria. Sed repugnantia inter 
se sunt ista: motus et quies eiusdem, ut motus albedinis in albedinem et quies 
albedinis. (87 rb ). 

Alberic turns out to be a nominalis secte acerrimus impugnator, to use 
John of Salisbury’s words (Metal, n, io, p. 78 9 _ 10 ed. Webb; see above, 
p. 19): 

Dicunt quidam quod tantum sermones sumuntur denominative et non res. Dicit 
M. A. quod sermones et res sumuntur denominative, quia dicit Aristotiles: 
u sedere , iacere non sunt positiones, sed denominative sumuntur a positionibus. ” 
Aut loquitur Aristotiles de his verbis, scilicet * sedere’ et ‘iacere’, aut de significatis 
eorum. Sed de his verbis non potest dici quod sumantur denominative, quia 
‘iacere’ non sumitur denominative, cum nullum nomen sit a quo sumatur. Ergo 
loquitur Aristotiles de significatis istorum verborum. (8£ vb ). 
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Abailard is referred to twice without reference to any different view 
of Alberic on the matter concerned (83 rb and 83 vb ). 

The discussion of the six minor categories ( facere , pati> situs , ufci, quando , 
habere ) seems to be of some interest. Our author gives a definition of 
passio which he ascribes to Aristotle: 

Passio sic diffinitur ab Aristotile: passio est effectus illatioque actionis secundum 
quam hec quidem patiuntur, ilia vero minime (86 va ). 

However, the definition is not found as such in Aristotle anywhere. 
As a matter of fact, the definition attributed by our author to Aristotle 
is identical with that found in the De sex principiis of ps.-Gilbert de la 
Porree; see cap. 3, p. 1 £ I0 “ 12 ed. Van den Eynde. 1 

Where did this definition come from? It seems to be not wholly 
excluded that it was set up after the exposition of Aristotle, Metaphysics 
21, 1022 b 1 £-21. Compare the Greek Commentators ad locum , who 
did nothing else, otherwise, but repeat and paraphrase Aristotle’s words. 
If this is in fact what happened, the definition of passio in Berlin, Lat. 
Fol. 624 reveals some acquaintance with Aristotle’s Metaphysics indeed. 
This must be explained as having taken place, I think, via such scholars 
as James of Venice, who has been responsible for the early propagation 
of some Aristotelian works hitherto unknown in Paris. No doubt, 
Alberic of Paris played the role of an intermediary between James and 
the Parisian schools, as appears from some passages in twelfth century 
treatises on fallacy. 2 

Hence the conclusion may be drawn that our commentary on the 
Categories may have been written during or after Alberic’s stay in 
Bologna, i.e. not before the end of the thirties. 3 

Some other definitions are added by our author: 

Dicitur etiam passio, si non sit effectus actionis, quod insit vel quod predicetur vel 
subiciatur gratia illius. Dicitur etiam passio, idest: qualitas agens contra naturam, 
ut morbus. Et dicitur passio idest: conceptio animi, ut intellectus. Et dicitur 
passio idest: qualitas inferens vel illata cito pertransiens. (86 va ); 

Two definitions of positio are given: 

Positio ( corr . ex. propositio MS) est situs partium et generations (ordinatio), idest 

1 Liber de sex principiis Gilberto Porretae ascriptus... ed. Albanus Heysse O.F.M. ... recognovit 
Damianus van den Eynde O.F.M. ed. altera in: Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam 
atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series scholastica fasc. vii, Munster 1953. 

2 See my Logica Modernorum 1, pp. 8^-87. 

3 See above, p. 22. 



proprietas que fit a generatione ordinante, secundum quam hec quidem dicuntur 
iacentia, ilia vero sedentia. Describitur et alio modo: positio est situs partium et 
generationis ordinatio vel quod inest vel quod predicatur vel quod subicitur gratia 
illius (86vb). 

Note that both definitions given by our author bear a remarkable re¬ 
semblance to that of ps.-Gilbert's De sex principiis , cap. 6, p. 24 i 3_i6 : 
positio vero est quidam partium situs et generationis ordinatio secundum quam 
dicuntur stantia vel sedentia , vel aspera vel lenia vel quomodolibet aliter dis - 
posita. 

Our commentary breaks off in the discussion of motus : 

Motui secundum locum videtur esse contrarium etiam motus in contrarium locum 
et quies eiusdem loci. Sed Aristotiles non determinat quod istorum sit contrarium 
motui secundum locum. Possumus tamen convenientius dicere quod quies se¬ 
cundum eundem locum sit contraria motui secundum locum. (87 vb ). 


In i9££ I found a very extensive commentary on the Categories in the 
Biblioteca Universitaria at Padua under the quotation 2o84. J This manu¬ 
script was written by several hands dating from about the middle of 
the twelfth century. The manuscript is damaged by damp stains which 
have made some parts quite illegible. It seems to be incomplete; not 
only at the end, but also at the beginning, for in spite of the numbering 
of the first folio as/, l the work is acephalous. However, both gaps seem 
to be of little extension, as the missing parts of the text apparently 
concern a few subjects only. There are some lacunas in the work, some 
of which are marked by unwritten columns, (ff. 13 rb ; i6 va ; i8 va _ vb ; 
2o vb ; 2i ra _ rb ; 2 2 va _ vb ). Moreover, some variations of hands are to 
be noted. 

This commentary seems to be extremely important to our 
knowledge of the logical theories and the practice of logical teaching in 
the School of Mont Ste Genevieve. I start with its composition: 

ira_ 2 rb (ad Jin.): discussion of the usual exordial topics ( intentio , 
materia , utilitas f cui parti philosopbie supponatur , modus tractandi , titulus). 
2 rb (ad/n.)-£ vb : discussion of Categ., i, iai-i£ 

£vb. 8 rb : discussion of Categ. 2, ia i6-ib 9 
8rb_urb : discussion of Categ. 3, ib 10-24 
1 i rb -i 2 vb : discussion of Categ. 4, ib 2£-2a 10 


1 Only mentioned in the handwritten catalogue at Padua; the century is not given nor a reliable 
description of its content. 
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i3 ra -2o va : discussion of Categ. $ 9 2a n-4b 19 

2o va -3o rb : discussion of Categ. 6, 4b 2o-6a 3^ 

3o vb -34 rb : discussion of Categ. 7, 6a 36-8b 24 

34 va -4 0 ra : discussion of Categ . 8, 8b 2£-i ia 38 

4o ra -44 va : discussion of Categ . 9, 11b i-i£ 

44va_48 vb : discussion of Categ. io-i£, 11b 16-i^b 17. 

The last words of the work are partly illegible: 

Habere autem dicitur (multis modis. Postquam) Aristotiles tractaverat de predic(tis 
... > fine pre <.). (48 vb end). 

At the moment I cannot offer a detailed discussion of this important 
work and I shall merely give some significant characteristics. 

No doubt, we have here a kind of reportatio of the extensive lec¬ 
tures given on Aristotle’s Categories in the School of Mont Ste Genevieve 
(Montani). I think the work contains a valuable piece of evidence as to 
its provenance: 

Dicimus quod hoc nomen ‘ montanus* non sumitur denominative a 1 Monte* , quia 
ad hoc <ut) esset denominativum sumptum, tria essent necessaria, scilicet ut pro- 
prietas esset in subiecto et haberet nomen et ut nomen adiacentis (sum)pti 
esset sumptum a nomine proprietatis existentis in subiecto, ita quod conveniret 
cum eo in principio et differret in fine. Quia omnia huic deficiunt, quare non est 
denominativum sumptum ab eo. Sed sumitur ab abitatione Montis (4 vb ). x 

Its character of reportatio appears from such expressions as: solvit Albe- 
ricus. Dicit quod ... etc. (7 ra ); plane concedimus , sed tamen ipse (viz. Peter 
Abailard) solvat ad commodum suum (9 rb and 9 va ); hie est Albertus infans 9 
apparently referring to some young pupil; probo quod nos non legimus 
librum Aristotilis , quia non proferimus illas locutiones quas Aristotiles protulit 
... etc. (2o va ); queritur in quo subiecto existat : Alb’ dicit quod... ; alii 
dicunt... alii... Dicimus... (z3 va ); omnis scolaris existens in his scolis 

(3 2 rb ). 

The whole work is provided with quite a number of questiones , 
oppositiones and solutiones. I found Master Alberic referred to 29 times in 
several ways: Alb’dicit; Al’dicit 9 Ma Alb’dicit , Ma AY dicit . Peter Abailard 
is mentioned times. M .?. 9 Ma Pe . 9 and once Aba: Aba. dicit quod 
iste terminus ‘creatura dei’ habet tot significations quot sunt illi termini 
diversarum signijicationum cum quibus potest adiungi (9 rb ). They are not 
always contrasted: Unde sic Ma.Pe. et Al’ exponunt et in hoc concordant 
(9 ra ); nota quod Pe. et Alb’ concordant (9 va ), and dicunt Ma.Pe. et Al. 

1 For the matter concerned, see also f. 4va (quoted below, p. 38) and f. 38 vb . 
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Twice I found the term Magister without any name added: iudicat 
Magister quod ipsa est una (3 va ) and eodem modo ad istud postea revolvit Ma . 
et dixit (7 ra ), the latter remark apparently being a note added afterwards. 

This commentary seems to be of equal importance for the deve¬ 
lopment of the form of early ‘nominalism’ defended by Peter Abailard. 
I give only one example. 

In hoc Aristotiles est contra Ma. Pe., quia esse proprie est rerum, et non vocum. 
Et sic Aristotiles intellexit de rebus et non de vocibus, cum dixit: 
“denominativa sunt quecumque habent appellationem ab aliquo differentia solo casu 
secundum nomen”. Ad hoc ut fiat denominatio, tria sunt necessaria, scilicet ut 
res sit in subiecto nomen habens et ut res conveniat subiecto gratia ipsius et ut 
nomen illius rei conveniat cum nomine illius proprietatis in principio et discrepet 
in fine. Ista tria sunt necessaria. Quodsi aliquid horum defuerit, non erit denomi¬ 
natio. Ilia littera potest legi in rebus et in sermonibus, sed melius in rebus quam in 
sermonibus (...). Quidam dicunt quod ipse (sc. Aristotiles) intellexit de vocibus, 
sed stulte videretur dixisse si intellexisset de vocibus, de quibus nulla erat dubitatio 
an essent positiones vel non. (4 va ). 

There seems to be an important clue for the close interrelation of the 
Vienna manuscript and those of Padua and Berlin. As a matter of fact 
Vienna, V.P.L. 2486 contains a folio (f. 6) on which some loose notes 
are written. One of them concerns a discussion of quantitas: 

Quantitas alia continua, alia discreta. Quidam dicunt quod preponenda sit hec 
divisio: quantitas alia simplex, alia composita. Simplicem in V dividunt: in punc- 
tum, elementum, simplex locus, instans tempus, et unitas; composite quantitatis 
he sunt partes: numerus et oratio. 

Nos vero hanc divisionem tarn de simplici quam de composita quantitate concedi- 
mus. Omnis enim simplex quantitas sub discreta quantitate intelligitur quia non 
habet partes continue positas, non tamen omnis composita continua, sed quedam 
continua et quedam discreta <...). 

Negat tamen M. P. unitatem quantitatem esse et quamvis dicat earn speciem, nulli 
tamen predicamento supponit. 

Cui illud Porfirii obicimus .. .etc. 

Now, then, the same reference to Peter Abailard together with the 
author’s own objection to Abailard’s view from the part of the author 
(Alberic) is found in Padua, Univ. 2084, ff. 2i vb -22 ra and in Berlin, Lat. 
Fol. 624, f. 84 ra . 

I think this commentary on Aristotle’s Categories is a valuable 
document about the practice of logical teaching in the School of which 
John of Salisbury in his Metalogicon has given us such a lively picture. 1 
The work must be dated in the late thirties, I think, and the leading 


1 Metal. 11, 10; for the text, see above, pp. 19. 
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magister (referred to only by the term 4 Magister') may possibly have been 
Robert of Melun. 

It must be noted that the definition of passio found in the Berlin 
commentary and in De sex principiis does not occur in the Padua treatise, 
so that there is some reason to date the latter treatise before the Berlin 
commentary, which seems to have come into existence in Alberic’s 
Bolognese period. 1 

8 - Two Perihermeneias- commentaries in Berlin, 

Lat. Fol. 624 and Paris, B.N. Lat. 15.01$ 

The Berlin manuscript Lat. Fol. 624 contains another important com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle. On f. 87 va ~96 vb an incomplete commentary 
on the Perihermeneias is found. This part of the MS, too, seems to have 
been written towards the middle of the twelfth century 2 ; and by two 
different hands ( prior manus: 87 va -93 va and 96 va_vb ; altera manus: 
93va_^6 rb ). Our copy is anonymous, but the work undoubtedly comes 
from the same school as all the works discussed in the preceding sec¬ 
tions. In fact, its occurrence in this part of the Berlin MS already 
points to the School of Alberic and his fellow teachers. 

The work gives an important exposition of the subjects usually 
discussed in the introductory section of Mediaeval commentaries 3 . I 
quote its most important parts in full. It opens as follows: 

<C)um plura et vario ordine tam librorum quam arcium principiis ad maiorem 
consequentium evidentiam magistri premittere consueverunt, his impresentiarum 
relictis que circa principia cuiuslibet artis versantur consideranda, ea sola in- 
spiciamus que circa cuiuslibet philosophici operis principia sunt premittenda. 

Ea autem sunt numero sex, scilicet intentio, materia, modus tractandi, 
cui parti philosophic supponatur, causa operis, et quis libri titu- 
lus. (87VD). 

There seems to have been some disagreement as to the number and order 
of these exordial topics: 

Quidam tamen plura dicunt debere premitti, scilicet nomen auctoris, vi- 
tam, et cuius fuerit conditionis. 

Magister Albericusut puerilia et quasi supervacanea huiusmodi putans, nulla 
ratione in principio philosophici operis dicit esse conspicienda: sola enim sex 
sufficiunt ad consequentium evidentiam. 

Sunt autem quidam qui faciunt distinctionem inter modum et ordinem, 

1 See above, p. 3$. 

2 For this MS see above, p. 28, n. 1, and especially my Logica Modernorum I, p. 122. 

3 See R. W. Hunt, The Introductions to the Artes in the 12 th cent, in: Studia Mediaevalia in honorem 
R. M. Martin, Bruges 1948, pp. 85-112. 
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dicentes modum consistere secundum qualitatem operis, ordinem vero in dispo- 
sitione ipsius ordinis, videlicet quid primo, quid secundo, quid alio loco dicatur. 
Magister vero Albericus hanc distinctionem esse commendabilem confitetur, 
sed ut brevius et commodius dicatur, modum et ordinem sub eodem ponit. 

Item. De ordine istorum diversa habetur sententia. Quidam enim dicimt in- 
tentionem debere premitti, quidam materiam, quidam etiam et causam. Illi 
autem qui dicunt materiam esse preponendam, hac ratione utuntur: prius enim 
quis habet materiam, qua habita aliquod opus de ipsa construere intendit. Verbi 
gratia: habendo quis lapides, de ipsis postmodum domum vel aliquid construere 
tale cogitat. 

Magister vero Albericus subtiliori acumine mentis intuens, intentionem as¬ 
sent premittendam: hec enim naturaliter precedit, etsi materia in quibusdam actu 
antecedat. 

Illi vero qui dicunt causam antecedere, ea sunt munita ratione. Aiunt enim esse 
aliquam causam propter quam quis habet intentionem et materiam. 

Sed hec ratio non omni(no) videtur spemenda. Sed quia ista sex convenienter 
(88 ra ) sic ordinantur, ideo intentio omnibus premitti potest. (87 vb -88 ra ). 

Next our author goes on to deal with the general intention of the 
Perihermeneias and with the modus tractandi followed by Aristotle in this 
book: 

Sed antequam specialem intentionem et materiam huius operis conspiciamus, prius 
generaliter quid sit intentio, quid modus, videndum est. 

Intentio ergo dicitur actio secundum quam quis intendit . Dicitur et intentio 
affectio sive voluntas quam aliquis habet aliquod opus Jaciendi. Hec vero consideratur 
quandoque circa materiam, aliquando etiam et circa utilitatem. Que vero consi¬ 
deratur circa materiam, est ilia in qua fit mentio materiei, ut hec: 1 intentio Por - 
phirii est tractare de genere , specie , et aliis\ Que vero consideratur circa utilitatem, 
est ut hec: ‘ intentio Porphirii est prepararefacilem intellectum ad Predicamenta Aristotilis *. 
Materia alia est auctoris, alia artis. Artis vero materia alia est circa quam, alia 
de qua. Ilia est circa quam in qua ipsa ars consistit, ut est constructio gramatice artis 
materia; circa enim ipsam gramatica ars consistit. Materia autem artis de qua est 
id secundum quod ipsa ars habetur, ut littere et sillabe; de his enim ars gramatica 
habetur. 

Auctoris vero materia alia est de qua, alia ex qua. Materia de qua est id de quo 
auctor tractat, ut genus et species sunt materia Porphirii. Materia autem ex qua est 
id ex quo opus constat, ut sententie generis et speciei sunt materia Porphirii. Set 
hec materia convenientius potest dici libri quam auctoris. Quod autem materia 
sit sen<ten)tia, probatur auctoritate Boecii in Libro Consolationis. Ait 1 enim: 
“vestes Philosophic erant texte tenuissimis filis et indissolubili materia*. Quod ab 
omnibus magistris hoc modo glosatur: idest indissolubili sententia. Hie ergo 
habetur quod sententia materia dicatur. 

Item. Materia auctoris de qua alia est principalis, (alia) secundaria. 
Principalis est ilia de qua gratia sui tractatur; secundaria est ilia de qua 


1 De consol, philos . I pr. i. 
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tractatur gratia alterius, ut est principalis materia Aristotilis affirmatio et negatio; 
secundaria nomen et verbum. 

Modus tractandi laxo et stricto accipitur modo. Dicitur enim modus pro 
qualitate operis et ordine eiusdem. Modi autem tractandi sunt diversi. Alius est 
enim per exemplorum suppositionem, qui proponitur introducendis; alius autem 
per diffinitionem, qui proponitur introductis (introducendis MS); alius vero per 
divisionem, qui proponitur provectis. Est etiam modus tractandi sublimis, alius 
mediocris, alius vero infimus. (88 ra ). 

Then follows the topic cui parti philosophic supponatur : 

Cui parti philosophic supponatur. Non videtur convenienter posse dici 
aliquem librum supponi philosophic, cum nullus liber sit philosophia. Dicimus 
autem suppositionem esse duplicem, unam per predicationem, alteram vero per 
pertinentiam. Libri autem subponuntur subpositione pertinentie. (88 ra ). 

As mention is made of the concept of ‘philosophy’, the author finds an 
opportunity to deal with the usual definitions of philosophia 1 : 

Et quia de philosophia mentionem fecimus, quid ipsa sit videamus. Philosophia 
igitur est, ut dicit Boecius, comprehensio veritatis earum rerum que vere sunt suique 
immutabilem substantiam sortiuntur f idest que habent immutabilem essentiam sui, 
idest sunt res que non variantur ut qualitates et quantitates et relationes, que nec 
augentur nec diminuuntur. 

Est et alia diffinitio philosophic. Philosophia est comprehensio veritatis , amor sa- 
pientie , non illius que in fabrili scientia notitiaque versatur , sed illius que nullius est 
indigens vivax mens et sola primeva rerum ratione. 

Huius diffinitionis talis est expositio. Philosophia est amor, non cuiuslibet rei, 
sed sapientie. Et quia multe sunt sapientie, ideo statim subiunxit cuius sapientie 
non esset amor, cum dixit: non illius que in fabrili scientia notitiaque versatur , idest 
non illius sapientie secundum quam scimus componere domum vel aliquid tale. 
Postquam vero demonstravit cuius scientie non esse(t) amor, in sequenti posuit 
cuius sapientie esset amor, cum dixit: sed illius que nullius est indi-(SS Tl) )-gens vivax 
mens. Ac similitudine Deus dicitur mens, quia, sicuti mente quis regitur, sic 
Deo cuncta reguntur. Vivax dicitur quia in Eo omnia vivunt. Primeva rerum ratio 
dicitur ideo quia a primo evo fuit, idest ante mundi constitutionem. 

Cuius diffinitionis ut brevior sit expositio, dicendum est quod philosophia est 
amor sapientie, idest Filii Dei, qui dicitur Sapientia. Vel: philosophia est amor 
sapientie et cetera, idest amor divinus. Vel sic: philosophia est, ut dicit P., 
meditatio mortis. Diffiniunt etiam philosophiam aliter: philosophia est sufflciens 
comprehensio sermonum vel rationum vel morum vel etiam natura rerum. Vel secundum 
Tullium: philosophia est comprehensio divinarum et hum(an)arum rerum quantum 
homini possibile est scire (88 ra-rby 

The divisio philosophic is the next subject: 

Visis diffinitionibus philosophic eius divisio facienda est. Et quia philosophia est 
scientia, a scientia incipiendum est. 

Scientiarum alia est igitur mechanica, alia non-mechanica. Mechanica scientia 
1 For this and the next subject, see Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon , p. 6 I4 ff. ed. Buttimer. 
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est que consistit secundum artificium hominum, ut est ilia scientia secundum quam 
scimus construere domum vel huiusmodi. Et dicitur ‘ mechanica* a f mecho\ idest 
adultero; unde mechanica , idest adulterina. Cuius varie sunt species, ut lanificium 
et linificium, et similia. 

Non-mechanica scientia alia est eloquentia, alia est sapientia, alia neutra. Elo- 
quentie autem tres sunt species: gramatica, dialetica, rethorica. Sapientie autem 
due sunt species: ethica, fisica. Neutra, ut est scientia divinationis (divinitatis MS) 
et scientia medendi. 

Item. Scientia non-mechanica alia sapientia vel filosofica, alia non-filosofica, alia 
logica, alia ethica, alia fisica. 

Est et alia divisio philosophic. Philosophia enim quedam est theorica, quedam 
etiam practica. ‘ Teoros* grece latine comtemp(la)cio vel speculation inde teorica , 
idest comtemplativa vel speculativa. Praxis grece latine actus vel operation inde practica , 
idest activa vel operativa. 

His autem differenciis potest dividi unaqueque ars. Gramatica enim quedam est 
theorica, alia practica; similiter etiam dialetica. Quod bene apparet in fisica, cum 
dicimus: phisica alia teorica y alia practica. Theorica 1 vero quedam est intellectibilis, 
(quedam intelligibilis), quedam etiam naturalis. Intellectibilis est ilia scientia 
que speculatin' divinam essentiam et res inco <r )porales non subiectas corporeo 
sensui, ut sunt anime et spiritus. Intelligibilis est ilia scientia que speculatur na- 
turam corporum animatorum et inanimatorum. Naturalis vero est ilia que consistit 
in naturis rerum. 

Practica etiam sic dividitur: alia proprie practica, alia politica, alia economica 
(equinomica MS). Proprie practica autem est ilia que nichil admittit nisi gauden- 
dum et nicil facit de quo sit penitendum. Politica est que consistit in regimine rei 
publice. Economica (equonomica MS) vero regimine private rei consistit. 

Opponitur. Dialetica non est philosophia, quia non est intellectibilis nec in¬ 
telligibilis nec naturalis; non est ergo teorica. Similiter non est proprie practica 
neque politica nec economica (equonomica MS) ; non est ergo practica; igitur non 
est philosophia. 

Quod solvitur sic. Hec divisio: Teorica alia intellectibilis , alia intelligibilis , alia na¬ 
turalis non est sufficiens. Sed addendum est hoc membrum sermocinalis vel rationales; 
sub quo membro dialetica continetur. Similiter hec divisio non est sufficiens, 
scilicet practica alia est proprie practica , alia politica alia economica (equonomica MS). 
Sed addendum est hoc membrum,scilicet sermocinalis vel rationalis. 

Vel possumus dicere quod 'jilosofia* accipitur pro veteri filoso-(88 va )-phia 
tantum, scilicet pro ethica et quadruvio. Secundum quam acceptionem dividitur 
cum dicimus :JUosophia alia theorica , alia practica. 

After a few remarks on the intentio specialis , materia , and modus tractandi 
our author returns to the question of cui parti supponatur : 

Cui parti philosophic supponatur. Logice. Ad logicam reducitur per 
dialeticam; ad dialeticam per scientiam inveniendi et iudicandi. In hoc enim opere 
docet naturam propositionum ex quibus inveniuntur argumenta. Sunt etiam alie 

1 Cfr. Boethius, In Isag. i, p. 8 x ff. 
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partes dialetice, scilicet scientia diffiniendi, dividendi et colligendi. Secundum 
quam hoc opus ad dialeticam reducitur. (88 va ). 

There are discussions as to the appropriateness and the exact meaning of 
the title of the Perihermeneias = De interpretations. After Boethius’ answer 
to the problem Alberic’s runs as follows: 

Solvit aliter Magister Albericus: 1 interpretatw accipitur pro l voce signifcativa 
ad placitum' ; antonomasice tamen pro * cathegorica proposition' hie accipitur. (88 va ). 

The lemma on the passiones anime raises an objection, which is answered 
in several ways. Our author turns out to have a view of his own: 

Passiones anime sunt e{e)dem omnibus , res etiam hedem , quorum he sunt similitudines. 
Opponitur. Intellectus qui est in anima Socratis, non est idem apud omnes, quia 
est accidens singulare. Similiter hie lapis non est idem apud omnes, quia tantum 
est hie. Ergo passiones anime et res non sunt e(e )dem omnibus. 

Solutio. Intellectus sunt idem apud omnes in similitudine et in conceptione, 
idest intellectus sunt concipientes rem eandem similiter. 

Vel sic. Intellectus sunt idem apud omnes, non tamen sunt apud omnes, quia 
esse idem idest: esse naturale t et non sequitur: si est naturale, et est apud omnes. 
Et de rebus similiter. 

Vel dicatur secundum Magistrum Albericum quod Aristotiles non lo¬ 
quitur de omni<bus > rebus, sed de universalibus: hec species ‘ homo' et hoc genus 
‘animal' sunt apud omnes. 

Vel dicamus quod Aristotiles demonstravit duplex iudicium rei, unum naturale, 
alterum secundum placitum, quia quedam conveniunt rei secundum placitum, 
quedam etiam naturaliter, ut Socrati convenit quod sit homo, animal, substantia, 
secundum naturam; secundum placitum ei convenit quod sit sacerdos, episcopus. 
Et secundum hoc Socrates est idem apud omnes, idest: de Socrate datur idem iudi¬ 
cium naturale apud omnes et non secundum placitum. Quod demonstrat Boecius 
cum dicit: “si equus ponatur ante Latinum et Barbarum, non unus dicet eum equum 
alter lapidem, sed uterque eum esse equum dicit”. (89 rb ). 

There is an interesting discussion of the original and fundamental 
signification of the voces : 

De principali vocum signification apud philosophos diverse fuerunt sententie: 
Quidam enim dicebant quod voces principaliter significabant <ydeam vel) for- 
mam exemplarem; quidam quod sensum, quidam quod imaginationem, 
quidam <quod> intellectum. 'Ydea' illud significat apud Grecos quod apud nos 
'forma exemplaris' et diffinitur hoc modo: forma exemplaris est simulacrum 
quod quis habet in mente ad representationem rei. Hoc habetur dicere visa et non visa. 
Dicere visa, ut, si aliquis vidisset Romam, postea teneret in memoria sua situm 
illius civitatis, memorando quod civitas ilia esset circumdata muris <et> haberet 
longas turres <et> magna palatia. De re autem non visa, ut, si architector vellet 
facere arcum, prius cogitaret quomodo faceret earn, postea exequeretur opere quod 
animo cogitabat, quod figmentum a quibusdam vocatur arcetipum. 
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Magister Albericus dicit quod quando animus concipit rem veraciter, tunc 
est intellectus; quando concipit non veraciter, tunc est delusio animi. 

Sens us est vis animi que exercetur corporeo instrumento. Voces primo loco 
significant sensum. Quod apparet in hoc nomine ‘Socrates'. Si enim hoc nomen 
‘Socrates' proferatur, statim auditor incipit cogitare memorando quod Socrates 
sit res habens rotundum caput, acutam faciem, longos dentes. Et quia sensus, idest 
visus, primo loco accedit, hoc nomen ‘Socrates' significat sensum. Similiter si hoc 
nomen ‘mel' proferatur, statim incipit cogitare memorando gustum. Et quia sensus, 
idest gustus, primo accedit, ideo ‘meV significat sensum. 

Sed hec significatio, quia omni voci non convenit, ideo non est principalis. Hoc 
no men ‘anima' si proferatur, non significat sensum, quia nec visum nec alium. 
Imaginatio est curta et confusa animi conceptio; curta, quia non extenditur ad 
proprietates distinguendas; confusa, quia non distinguit partes. 

Intellectus est plana et distincta animi conceptio; plana, quia proprietates 
distinguit; distincta, quia distinguit partes. Et sicut aliquis pictor prius prostemeret 
rudes colores, cum vellet facere aliquam figuram, non distinguendo oculos illius 
figure nec aures nec aliqua lineamenta, et postea apponit alios colores distinguendo 
oculos et alia, - sic imaginatio tenet rem non distinguendo partes nec proprietates, 
intellectus supervenit et distinguit partes et proprietates. Et sicut aliquis una manu 
tenet lignum, altera dolat 1 ( = fingers it)> ita imaginatio tenet rem, non distinguendo 
partes nec proprietates, intellectus vero supervenit et distinguit. Et quia imaginatio 
est curta et confusa animi conceptio, ideo non esset conveniens, si voces essent 
invente ad curtam et confusam animi conceptionem representandam. Intellectus 
vero ideo est principalis significatio vocis, non quod primo occurrat, sed quoniam 
vox ipsa dicitur significativa, re etiam non existente, ut hec vox ‘Adam' est signi- 
ficativa; non tamen est res cuius nomen fuit. (89™). 

The lemma nomina et verba sunt consimilia intellectui raises the question 
of the existence of intellectus compositi: 

Nomina et verba sunt consimilia intellectui. Ex ea auctoritate probant quidam quod 
intelle<c>tus quidam sunt compositi, quidam simplices. Sicut voces quedam in- 
complexe, quedam complexe, sic intellectus illi qui significantur a dictionibus sunt 
simplices; qui significantur ab orationibus, sunt compositi. 

Magister Albericus probat nullum intellectum esse (90™) compositum. 
Intellectus huius orationis: ‘Socrates est homo' non est compositus ex hoc intellectu 
qui significatur ab hoc nomine ‘homo' , quia cum ‘homo' profertur, fit intellectus 
in anima et recedit similiter intellectus significatus ab hoc verbo ‘est' et hoc nomine 
‘Socrates' . Et quia intellectus isti non sunt, ideo nicil ex illis fit. 

Similiter intellectus significatus ab hac oratione ‘si Socrates est asinus t Socrates est 
quadrupes' non est compositus ab intellectu significato ab hac oratione ‘Socrates est 
asinus' nec ab intellectu significato ab hac oratione ‘Socrates est quadrupes' , quia si 
quis habet ilium totalem intellectum, habet unamquamque partem eius. Ergo 
habet istum intellectum Socratem esse asinum ; ergo habet falsum intellectum. Ergo 
qui habet verum intellectum tantum, habet falsum. 

Similiter intellectus significatus ab hac oratione ‘omnes Apostoli sunt salvi preter 

1 Alta volat MS. 
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Iudam * non est compositus, quia quicumque haberet ilium intellectum, falsum 
intelligent. (89 vb -9o ra ). 

Sometimes the views of Alberic and Peter Abailard are contrasted. 
Mostly that of Alberic is followed. I give some instances: 

Quidam dicunt quod nulla verba cum predica(n)tur de Deo consignificant tempus; 
similiter nomina cum de Deo predicantur non significant qualitatem. <Quod autem 
dictum est: nomen significat qualitatem )(add. MS)> hoc est intelligendum, cum 
predicantur de creaturis. Verbum consignificat tempus, cum de creaturis predica- 
tur, <...). Dicat M. A., quia termini cum predicantur de Deo mutant significatio- 
nem. Cum enim dicitur: ‘ Deusfuit ante secula\ est sensus: Deus habuit existentiam ante 
saecula\ ita ut nulla sit discretio temporis nec in hoc verbo ‘ habuit' neque in hoc 
adverbio ‘ ante ’; et 'fuit' consignificat tempus, sed non ubique. Similiter cum 
dicitur: ‘ Deus est substantial sensus est quod Deus sit id per quod omnia sunt. 
Verbum consignificat tempus. Ergo illud in quo profertur vel aliud. Aliud non. 
Et (for ergo!) significat illud in quo profertur. Ergo aut omne, aut nullum. 
Concedit M. P. hac oppositione coactus quod hec propositio: ‘ Socrates legit ’ aliud 
significat cum profertur in hoc tempore, et aliud cum profertur in alio tempore. 
Unde propositio tot habet significations quot sunt diversitates temporum in 
quibus profertur et unumquodque verbum refertur ad illud instans quod antecedit 
prolationem. Quod autem hoc sit falsum, alibi demonstrabitur. (9o vb ). 

Alibi demonstrabitur. Are we referred here to such a discussion as found 
in Padua 2084, f. 2o rb ? It runs as follows there: 

Padua, Univ. 2084, f. 2o rb ~ va : Hie confunditur error Magistri Petri dicentis quod 
‘Socrates sedet ’ est alia oratio prolata a Socrate et alia prolata ab eodem in alio 
instanti. Sed Aristotiles vult quod hec oratio possit esse vera et falsa. Sed hoc non 
potest esse secundum Petrum, quia alia oratio est cum profertur in hoc instanti et 
alia cum profertur in alio instanti. 

Et habet hanc rationem inde quia ‘ Socrates sedet* cum profero in hoc instanti, 
significat ipsum sedere in hoc instanti, et cum profero in alio instanti, significat 
eum sedere in alio instanti. Ergo significat aliud. Ergo non est eadem. (...) 

Dicit Petrus quod hec: ‘ Socrates non sedebat in illo tempore in quo Petrus incepit proferre ’ 
ipsa est dividens eius. (...) 

Contra sententiam (viz. that of Peter Abailard) iam opposui. Adhuc in eodem 
immoror. Probo quod iste non potest dicere id quod Socrates dicit per eandem 
locutionem, (2o va ) quia Socrates dicit: ‘ Plato sedet ’ in hoc instanti et iste dicit: 

‘ Socrates sedet * in alio instanti. Ergo iste non potest dicere illud idem per ea(n)dem 
locutionem. 

Another controversy between Abailard and Alberic concerns the de¬ 
finition and use of the term oratio: 

Opponitur: *de domo } est oratio, quia aliquid partium eius (cuius MS) est significa- 
tivum ut dictio. Inde est oratio quia partes eius non significant ad placitum. M. P. 
dixit quia diffinitio Aristotilis convenit omnibus orationibus, diffinitio Boetii non. 
M. AP dixit quod utreque diffinitiones sunt pares. Et hec vox *de domo y et similes 



non sunt voces significative et ideo non sunt orationes, quia sicut ex coniunctione 
et nomine nulla constituitur oratio ut dicatur- ‘et homo 1 , ‘quamvis homo 1 , ‘ergo homo\ 
sic ex nomine et prepositione nulla constituitur (9i ra ) oratio, ut dicatur: ‘de 
domo 1 , ‘ indomo 1 (90^-91 ra ). 

The author’s comments on Periherm, (ff. 9i vb -92 vb ) have 

been edited in my Logica Modernorum i, pp. 619-625. 

As to the propositiones de Juturo, the usual exposition of divina pro- 
v identic, Jatum, liberum arbitrium, and casus is found (94 rb ad Jin.-^g T ^). 
An extensive discussion on this matter is recorded between Peter 
Abailard ( Dicit M. P . quod Deus non potest providere aliud quam providit 
nec scire aliud quam scit, quia omnia providit, omnia scivit ab eterno et post - 
quam providit unum, non potest providere suum contrarium et postquam sci(vi)t 
unum non potest scire contrarium, quia iam Dei providentia variaretur) 1 and 
Alberic ( Dicit M.A 1 , quod Deus potest providere quod non providit et potest non 
providere quod providit ... etc.), which occupies a whole column (94 ra _ rb ) 
Our commentary breaks off on f. 96 vb in the discussion of the 
lemma: Homerus est aliquid ut poeta (= Arist., De lnterpr., 2ia25-26). 
Moreover, it should be noted that the commentary has many gaps not 
marked in the text of our copy. The work contains quite a number of 
objections and their solutions, mostly with references to the masters 
concerned. I found Abailard referred to by name 1 o times and Alberic 21 
times. 

No doubt we have in this Perihermeneias-commentary another 
document of logical teaching in the School of the Montani, dating, it 
seems, from the end of the thirties. 


In the first volume of my Logica Modernorum (p. 113) I have pointed to the 
Perihermeneias-commentary found in Paris, B.N. Lot. 15.015, formerly 
belonging to the Library of St. Victor (nr. 456). This part of the MS 
(ff. i8o ra -i99 ra ) seems to have been written towards the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

I have attributed ( loc . cit.) the work to the School of Alberic, 
while it had been ascribed to that of Abailard by Geyer. 2 I think, now, 
that it is not a question of either-or and feel inclined to attribute the 
work to the School of Mont Ste Genevieve .3 

1 Cfr. his Dialectica , pp. 217^-219^ ed. De Rijk (Assen 1956). 

2 B. Geyer, Untersuchungen , added to his edition: Peter Abailard’s philosophische Schriften y Beitrage zur 
Gesch. der Phil, und Theol. des M.A. xxi, 4 [pp. 5-89-633], p. 615. 

3 Cousin published a small fragment of the work in his Fragments de philosophic du moyen age , Paris 
1855 PP* 326-333. Another part of it (ff. i88 rb - va ) has been published in my Logica Modernorum 1, 
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The commentary seems to be nearly complete; it reaches to the 
lemma est quedam opinio boni quoniam bonum est (= Arist., De interpr 
23a4o; Boethius, In Periherm n, 467 11 ). It opens as follows: 

(D)octrine sermonum huic arti accommodate in tribus integritas consistit, idest 
in doctrina incomplexorum, propositionum, et sillogismorum noticia. Aristotiles 
autem, huius artis preceptor, ut ex integra sermonum traditione artis conferret 
integritatem, trium premonstratorum perfectam exsecutus est doctrinam. Sed 
quoniam ex incomplexis propositiones, ex propositionibus vero contexuntur sillo- 
gismi, ut tarn doctrinali quam naturali subserviat ordini, primo incomplexorum, 
secundo propositionum, tercio sillogismorum naturas non mediocri investigatione 
inquirit, de speculatione ipsorum sufficientem faciens traditionem, comparata si- 
quidem in Predicamentis incomplexorum doctrina, convenienter propositionum 
exequitur naturam, ut earundem plenam comparet noticiam. (18o ra ). 

As a matter of fact quite a number of passages run strikingly parallel 
with parts of AbailarcTs Logica Ingredientibus and Peter Abailard turns 
out to be a master of influence indeed. But there certainly are differences. 
I give some instances: 

[1] Dicit tamen Magister Petrus idem verum vel falsum et eundem significari in- 
tellectum a deprecativis et inperativis orationibus et consimilibus et ab enuntiatio- 
nibus , ut idem intellectus significatur ab ista: ‘ volo legere' et l utinam legerem' . Alte¬ 
ram tamen concedit propositionem esse, scilicet 'volo legere', quia verum significat 
et enuntiat, alteram non, scilicet * utinam legerem', quia, licet verum vel falsum 
significet, non tamen enuntiat. Enuntiare enim non potest nisi affirmando vel 
negando. Si autem queratur cur hec magis enuntiet quam alia, dum utraque verum 
vel falsum significetur, nulla potest reddi ratio. Quod enim dicat hanc, scilicet 
‘ volo legere ideo enuntiare quia significat affirmando vel negando, alteram vero, 
scilicet ‘ utinam legerem', negat enuntiativam esse, quia non tali modo significat, 
nulla ratio est. Non enim assignari potest quomodo affirmet vel neget ilia verum 
(vero MS), cum idem significet. Similiter dicit eundem intellectum ab inperfectis 
et enuntiativis orationibus significari, ut ‘ homo albus' ab ‘ homo est albus' non quan¬ 
tum ad intellectum discrepare iudicat. Alteram tantum ex modo significandi pro¬ 
positionem esse astruit, alteram vero non. 

Nos autem dicimus orationes inperativas vel deprecativas et huiusmodi nullatenus 
verum vel falsum significare, sed tantum quasdam animi passiones constituere, 
(non MS) verum vel falsum intellectum concedimus. Qui enim dicit: ‘ utinam lege- 
rem } nullum animi intellectum sed solam animi voluntatem manifestat. In auditore 
tantum verum generat intellectum. Ex verbis enim eius concipit auditor ilium velle 
legere. Unde ista oratio ‘ utinam legerem' solius voluntatis et non intellectus nota 
est; ista vero: ‘ volo legere' intellectus nota est. Intellectus enim proferentis de- 
monstrat et significat, eundem tamen intellectum utraque in auditore constituit. 
Similiter cum puer petit panem sibi dari dicens ‘ da michi panem' , non ad intellectum 

pp. 613-615. The edition announced in Logica Modernorum i, p. 113 will be postponed for the time 
being, since it seems to be more useful to give preference to some other contemporary works. 
My remarks on the work under discussion are based on a complete transcript. 
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quem habeat manifestandum, cum non intelligit se hoc velle, tali utitur voce, sed 
potius ad alium anime affectum indicandum. Constituit tamen vox ilia verum vel 
falsum intellectum in anima auditoris. Intelligit enim qui audit ipsum inperare 
panem sibi dari. Significant igitur huiusmodi orationes non intellectus, sed quos- 
dam animi affectus. Unde dicit Priscianus: “Modi sunt inclinationes animi varios 
eius affectus indicantes”. Sicut enim diversi sunt animi affectus, sic ad aliorum 
designations diverse sunt orationes: inperativa ad inperationem, optativa ad 
optationem, et sic de ceteris, (i 81 vb ). 

[2] Dicit tamen Magister Petrus inperfectas orationes ab enuntiationibus intellectu 
non discrepare. Asserit namque eundem intellectum ab ista oratione *homo albus’ 
significari qui ab ista (18 2 vt>) : ‘ homo est albus’ et idem verum vel falsum. Nec tamen 
hanc: 4 homo albus’ propositionem concedit, quia nichil enuntiando proponit. 
Nulla enim inperfecta oratio afftrmat vel negat. Enuntiare autem non potest nisi 
afhrmando vel negando. Quare etiamsi verum vel falsum significet, non tamen est 
propositio cum nichil enuntiando proponat. 

Sed hec nulla ratio est. Non enim assignari potest quare inperfecta oratio non 
enuntiet quod perfecta enuntiat, cum idem prorsus verum vel falsum ab utraque 
significetur. Quare dicimus non verum nec falsum ab inperfecta oratione significari 
intellectum, cum nullum conveniens sufficiat facere documentum, quod soli per- 
fecte convenit orationi. Perfecta enim dicitur omnis ilia oratio per quam conveniens 
sive (sane MS) inconveniens sit documentum; inperfecta vero que hoc non habet. 

(i82va-vb). 

Compare the following passage: 

Sed notandum quod quidam dicunt inperfectas et perfectas eundem intellectum 
significare, ut ‘ Socrates legens’ eundem significat intellectum quem ista: ‘ Socrates 
legit’, sed tamen una istarum est perfecta, alia inperfecta, quod non habent ex 
aliqua diversitate significandi, sed tantum ex diversis institutionibus. Dicunt enim 
prefectas dici que ad hoc institute sunt ut eis per se utamur ad documentum fa¬ 
ciendum. Nam si, quamvis ‘ Socrates legens’ eundem intellectum significet quem 
* Socrates legit’, hec tamen, scilicet ‘ Socrates legit’ sic fuit instituta, ut ipsa per 
se uteremur ad aliquod (aliquid MS) documentum faciendum. Quare dicitur per¬ 
fecta. 

Nobis vero non placet perfectam et inperfectam eundem significare intellectum. 
Alterius enim intellectus nota est ‘ Socrates legit’ et ‘ Socrates legens’. Omnes enim 
illas orationes perfectam vocamus que in auditore perfectum constituunt intellec¬ 
tum. Cum enim dico: * Socrates legit’, in animo audientium perfectum genero 
intellectum. Cum autem dico: 4 Socrates legens’, nullum capit auditor perfectum 
intellectum; quare non est oratio perfecta. 

Tales orationes, ut 4 Deus det pacem’, l da nobis pacem, Domine’ intellectum perfectum 
in auditore constituunt. Unde perfect^ (i 86 vb ) orationes dicuntur. Nec tamen 
perfectum significant intellectum, sed sunt note perfecti intellectus. Latratus enim 
canis significat nobis canem iratum et risus significat hominem gaudentem esse, 
qui intellectus veri vel falsi sunt. (186 va-vb ). 

Another deviation from Abailard’s view concerns Aristotle’s division 
of propositions: alie une , alie multiplices: 
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Sed secundum Magister Petrum hec littera (viz.: est autem una) sic legitur: 
ilia enuntiatio est una que unum significat et que unum intellectum constituit et 
sensum unum habet. De uno, idest in voce una. Sunt enim propositiones quedam 
idem significantes, sed in diversis vocibus, ut iste: ‘Marcus legit*, ‘Tullius legit *, 
sed quia non sunt in eadem vocis materia, etsi eiusdem sint signification^, non sunt 
tamen propositio una. Unde vult istam diffinitionem omnibus convenire propo- 
sitionibus que une sunt, tarn cathegoricis que une sunt <quam ypotheticis que une 
sunt). Quod vero addit vel coniunctione unp, hoc facit ut talem innuat unarum pro- 
positionum divisionem: unarum alie sunt une coniunctione, alie non coniunctione. 
Nos vero non sic legimus. Non enim hie diffinit generaliter propositionem 
unam, sed simplicem et unam. In hoc enim opere tan turn de simplici enuntiatione 
intendit. (187™). 

Note also the author’s rejection of Peter’s theory of negation (187™- 

188 ra ; i89 ra _rb) # 

There are many resemblances between our commentary and that 
found in Berlin, Lat. Fol. 624: 

Unde materia huius tractatus sunt rationes et sententie ad simplicem enuntiationem 
et eius partes pertinentes. Idemque in aliis libris dicimus. Quod quidem Boecius 
in libro De Consolatione 1 plane insinuat, ubi vestes philosophic inscribit; vocat 
enim materiam indissolubilem rationes et sententias que indissolubiliter coniuncte 
philosophicos componunt tractatus, que proprie materia dicuntur, quia omnis 
materia debet esse in compositione sui materiati (18o rb ). 

This passage may be compared with the Berlin commentary f. 88 ra ; 
see above, p. 40 Cfr also Berlin, Lat. Fol. 624, f. 89 va (see above, p. 
44) with this parallel in the present commentary: 

Sicut enim una manu lignum tenemus et alia ipsum sculpimus, ita depingimus quod 
per imaginationem capimus <et) per intellectum formamus. (181 rb ). 

Both passages may in turn be compared with Abailard’s Log. Ingred ., 
p. 318 9 fif. Also Berlin, Lat. Fol. 624, f. 93 vb may be put beside the 
present commentary, f. 190™. 

Berlin, f. 93 vt) : Dicit M. P. quod si hoc nomen ‘tunica homini et equo (inponere- 
tur), ita quod nulli illorum, nichil differret dicere ‘ tunica est alba* quam ‘ homo est 
albus* et ‘ equus est albus*, quia hec propositio, scilicet *tunica est alba*, ita est multi¬ 
plex quod non potest reduci ad unum sensum. 

Sed M. Al. dicit quod stulta esset talis inpositio. 

Paris, B.N. Lat. 13.01 gj. i90 ra : Ut si homini et equo inponeretur hoc nomen ‘tunica*, 
idest ex institutione haberet significare hoc nomen ‘tunica* quantum hoc nomen 
‘homo* et ‘equus*, tunc erit multiplex. Sed hoc nomen ‘canis*, cum sit equivocum 
ad ilia tria, unumquidque illorum habet significare et potest accommodari ad 
unumquidque illorum significandum. Unde non facit multiplicem propositionem. 

1 1 pr. 1. 
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Sed contra dicimus quod numquam facta est talis institutio, qualem ipsi fingunt. 
Numquam enim positum est ita nomen aliquod ad duas res significandas quod 
neutram illarum significaret, sed illas coniunctim. Unde cassa est determinatio 
Aristotilis: si unum nomen etc., cum nunquam sit inventum nomen talis institutions. 

From these comparisons it appears that Alberic is followed without any 
explicit reference to him being made. In fact, his views are only twice 
referred to with mention of his name: fif. 192™ and i9£ ra . Bearing in 
mind the many resemblances with the Berlin commentary we may 
conclude that the present commentary must have been the deposit of 
Alberic’s lectures on Aristotle’s Perihermeneias. I give some other con¬ 
clusive passages: 

a. Parisian comm. 183 rto—va : His expeditis notanda est quedam secundum quosdam 
intellectuum divisio. Dicunt enim quidam intellectuum alios esse simplices alios 
compositos. Simplices vocant qui ab incomplexis vocibus significantur (...). 
Compositos vero vocant intellectus qui alios intellectus partes sui habent et ab 
orationibus significantur <...). 

Sed hoc stare non potest <...). Amplius. Multociens contingit cum vera profertur 
propositio, falsi habet intellectum auditor per partes orationis quia ex veris et 
falsis compositus sit intellectibus. Si quis enim dicat: ‘omnes Apostoli salvifuerunt 
preter ludam*, veram profert propositionem, auditor tamen falsum habebit intellec¬ 
tum per quandam partem orationis huius; prolata autem hac parte: ‘ omnes Apostoli 
salvi fuerunt* y cum intellectus huius partis sit falsus, oportet ilium qui audit falsum 
habere intellectum, cum talem concipit intellectum. <...). 

Quare dicimus omnem intellectum tarn (183 va ) orationis quam simplicis vocabuli 
esse simplicem, nullam intellectus attendentes compositionem. Sed sicut uno et 
simplici intellectu concipimus ut sedentem vel ut album et sicut una dicitur et 
simplex esse visio plures comprehendens lapides, sic est unus et simplex orationis 
intellectus plura comprehendens et concipiens. 

Berlin comm. 89 vb ~9o ra : Magister Albericus probat nullum intellectum esse (90 ra ) 
compositum... etc. (see above, p. 44). 

It should be noted that, in the Berlin manuscript, a marginal note is 
found at the beginning of this passage (f. 8 3 rl> ) : contra hanc sententiam A. 

b. Parisian comm. f. 183 va : Diffinit (viz. Aristotle) autem nomen et verbum se¬ 
cundum hanc acceptionem largam in qua dialetici per ‘ nomen* et ‘ verbum* omnes 
voces quas orationis partes proprie vocant, accipiunt. Largius enim accipiunt 
dialetici ‘ nomen* et ‘ verbum* quam gramatici. Dicunt enim dialetici nomen esse 
quicquid significativum est per se sine tempore cuius nulla pars extra significat. 
Sub qua acceptione quedam includunt adverbia, ut ‘bene* et l male* et cetera que 
certam tene<n)t significationem. Verbum vero dicunt quicquid per se significat cum 
tempore. Unde participia sub verbo comprehendunt. 

Put this passage beside the passages quoted above, pp. iof. and 17, from 
which it appears clearly that the view mentioned in the Parisian commen¬ 
tary is that of Alberic. 



c. Parisian comm. f. 18 3 va—vt> : Quidam vero sic exponunt ‘ significativa* idest: in- 
venta ad aliquid significandum. Sed male exponunt. Sunt enim voces significative nec 
tamen invente ad aliquid significandum, ut voces naturaliter significantes, quas 
tamen M. P. anima institutas esse ad significandum (dicit). Asserit namque latratus 
canis a naturali (...?...) cani collatum, ut iram eius representaret. Sed tamen 
sunt voces que quidem invente sunt ad significandum, nec tamen sunt voces 
significative, cum modo non sint in usu. Usus enim sepe mutat vocum significa- 
tionem et facit voces inventas (18 3 vb ) ad significandum non significare, ut cum 
vox ilia ‘ hircocervus* inventa sit ad significandum et apud Antiquos in usu habita, 
iam ab usu deleta nec iam amplius vox significativa est. 

Quare dicimus illam vocem esse significativam que est apta ad aliquid significandum. 
Sive enim actu significet, sive non, significativa dicetur cum habeat in se aptitudi- 
nem significandi aliquid vel ex impositione aliqua vel ex natura. Sole enim voces 
ille significative sunt que habent in se, idest in sua voce, aptitudinem significandi; 
per quod excluduntur pronomina, que non sunt voces significative. Non enim ex se, 
idest ex voce sua, sed ex demonstratione relationem significare habent. Per hoc 
etiam a vocibus significativis nomina interrogativa vel redditiva separantur, ut 
‘quis*, ‘qualis* t ‘talis\ et quedam alia que consignificant tantum, ut ( omnis\ *uter - 
que *, ‘ ambo* y et omnes tarn coniunctiones quam prepositiones, que nichil signifi¬ 
cant, sed tantum consignificare habent. 

Est igitur vox significativa que habet in se aptitudinem significandi. 

Contrast this passage with the Introd . Montane maiores in Paris B.N . Lot . 
1 £.141, ff. 48 va -49 ra , quoted above pp. 17-18. 

There can be adduced some additional evidence for the provenance of 
this commentary. First, the present commentary uses as an instance of 
presens confusum: i magister Albericus legit in Monte—magister Albericus non 
legit in Monte (f. i88 va ). Secondly, a short fragment of the present 
commentary is found in the very Vienna MS that contains so many 
documents of logical 
V.P.L. 2486 contains (f. 6 ra + rb ) a passage which happens to be rather 
damaged by mutilation in our Parisian MS on ff. i88 rb_va . In the 
Vienna MS we have so accurate a copy of a small part of the Periberme- 
neias- commentary found in the Parisian MS that, when editing this 
passage in my Logica Modernorum 1 (613-61^), I could use the Vienna 
copy where the Parisian copy makes default because of its mutilation. 1 
Finally, we find Master Robert of Paris ( = Robert of Melun) referred 
to once: 

Vel aliter secundum Magistrum Ro. Parisiensem: quarum dup habent 
ajprmationem et negationem secundum consequentiam , idest in veram consequentiam 


teaching in the School of the Montani . Vienna 


1 The Vienna fragment concerns pp. 613 IX -614 2 ? of my edition (Sex enim sunt ... quecumque talium 
etc.). 
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habent se sequi ita quod affirmationem habet sequi negatio, sed non convertitur. 
Affirmationem enim de finito predicato sequitur negatio de infinito predicato, ut 
‘homo non est non-iustus’ sequitur negatio ad ‘homo est iustus’ y sed non convertitur. 
Similiter ad affirmationem de infinito predicato sequitur negatio de finito predi¬ 
cato, ut ad ‘ homo est non-iustus’ sequitur ‘homo non est iustus’ , sed non convertitur. 
Non enim sequitur negatio quod si homo non est iustus, homo est non-iustus. 
Homine enim non existente vera est ista: ‘ homo non est iustus’ , nec tamen vera est: 

‘homo est non-iustus’ , cum homo omnino non sit. (193 va ). 

I found one reference to Magister without any name added: 

Solet enim opponi de hoc quod superius ab Aristotile dictum est: si omnia sunt ex 
necessitate, non est casus, non est liberum arbitrium; immo time est casus et 
liberum arbitrium, cum sint quedam de numero eorum que sunt et sunt ex neces¬ 
sitate. 

Solvit Magister quod non sequitur hoc quod dicitur, immo si omnia sunt ex ne¬ 
cessitate, idest si nichil est nisi quod ex necessitate est, non est casus nec liberum 
arbitrium. Et sic prima consequentia in sensu negativa est. (i92 vb ). 

Unfortunately this objection is missing in the Berlin commentary, so 
that we are precluded from checking whether Alberic is meant here. 

The several references to Alberic, Robert and Abailard as still 
teaching in the School of Mont Ste Genevieve seem to suggest a date of 
composition about the middle of the thirties. 1 


9 - The commentary on Boethius, syll. hyp. in Berlin, Lat. Fol . 624 

Our Berlin manuscript also contains a complete commentary on Boethius’ 
monograph on hypothetical propositions and syllogisms. 2 It is found 
ff. 76 rb -8o vb and is written in the same twelfth century hand as the 
preceding tracts. A later hand added: Boecius de sillogismis ypotheticis. 
The work opens as follows: 

Intentio Boetii in hoc opere est tractare de ypoteticis sillogismis regularibus se¬ 
cundum modum et formam et figuram. In hoc quod dicit de ipoteticis sillogismis 
removetur hec intentio ab intentione quam habet in Categoricis Sillogismis ; ibi enim 
de categoricis sillogismis intendit et non de ipoteticis. Sed quia sunt quidam sil- 

1 It should be remembered that Abailard left Mont Ste Genevieve as early as 1137. See John of 
Salisbury, Metal. 11, 10 (quoted above, p. 19). 

* A bad edition of Boethius’ work in Migne, P.L. 64 under the incorrect title De syllogismo hypo- 
thetico. A critical edition is being prepared by Giulio F. Pagallo. It should be stressed, again, that 
this work and the De syll. categ. did not paraphrase Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics , as some 
historians apparently still want us to believe (thus E. Gilson, History of Christian philosophy in 
the Middle Ages , London 1955, p. 128, n. 3). For the purport of these works of Boethius, see my 
paper: On the chronology of Boethius ’ works on logic , published in this journal (VIVARIUM 2 (1964), 
pp. 6-44 (De syll. categ.) and 145-150 (De syll. hyp.). 



logismi inregulares qui sub regulis et preceptis compositorum sillogismorum non 
continentur, ut ab intentione ista removeret, subiungit regularibus. Et cum de 
regularibus tantum agere intendebat, tractat de illis secundum modum t Jormam et 
jiguram. Modus et forma in omnibus sillogismis ypoteticis regularibus at<t>enditur, 
figura[m] vero in solis illis sillogismis ypoteticis qui fiunt in media propositione. 
Sed quid modus sit et ex quibus ypoteticis sillogismis cognoscatur videamus (76 rto ). 

The comments given are partly provided with questions and objections 
and their answers, just like the other commentaries found in our 
manuscript. I give some quotations from which the views of our author 
can be inferred: 

[i] Dialetice supponitur (sc. scientia ipoteticorum sillogismorum) per partes duas 
integrates eius, idest per scientiam inveniendi et iudicandi. In hoc enim quod ipo- 
teticas docet invenire propositiones et earum (eorum MS) differentias as<s>ignat 
scientiam inveniendi parat. In hoc enim quod de sillogismis iudicare docet qui 
cathegorici, qui ypothetici et partes ipoteticorum et qui regulares et qui inregu¬ 
lares et qui alicuius figure et qui cuius modi, iudicandi scientiam monstrat. Sed 
quia hoc principaliter, illud vero secundario intendit, magis, prout nobis placet, 
iudicandi sciencie supponitur. (76™). 


[2] Assignatis ex quibus propositionibus omnis sillogismus constituatur, dividit 
propositionem in duo: in predicativam et ypotheticam. Sed de hac divisione que- 
ritur utrum sit per opposita et sufficiens. Sufficiens non videtur esse, quia est 
quedam propositio que non magis videtur esse ypotetica quam cathegorica. Ut 
*hac parte destructa, destruitui totum\ Hec enim videtur esse cathegorica et ipothetica, 
qui<a> voce est cathegorica, sensu est ipothetica. Et idcirco si concedatur quod 
nec est cathegorica nec ypothetica, tunc ilia divisio non erit sufficiens. Item. Si 
concedatur quod sit cathegorica et ypotetica, tunc non erit per opposita. 

Ad quod dicimus quod in huiusmodi locucionibus sicut Priscianus docet in con- 
structione partium orationis que separande sunt secundum sensum, iudicandum 
est secundum sensum et non secundum vocem. Et ideo hanc dicamus ipoteticam 
et non cathegoricam. Sensus enim eius talis est: si pars non existat, totum non existit 
( 7 6vb). 


[3] Similiter opponitur de quibusdam aliis propositionibus. Ut sunt iste: 'si idem 
esset cecitas et cecum esse , iam utraque de eodem predicarentur’. Hec ypothetica est et 
sil <1 )ogistica; non constat ex cathegoricis nec ex aliquibus loco earum positis. 
Non enim sunt cathegorice loco quarum ille ponuntur. Quod vero non sint sillo- 
gistice, Aristotiles demonstrat in Predicamentis ex his faciens sillogismum <...). 
Cuius oppositions talis est solutio. Dicimus quod ille locutiones loco cathegori- 
carum ponuntur, quia constituunt ypotheticam ad similitudinem cathegoricarum. 
Et ponuntur ibi ubi cathegorice poni non possunt. Et hoc alio exemplo videri 
potest. Cum adverbia accesserint ad verborum (adverbiorum MS) interrogaciones, 
posita sunt loco verborum, nec tamen sunt verba loco quorum sint posita; sed 
ideo loco verborum ponuntur quia in illo loco verba poni non possunt. Similiter 



et in f propositionibus prime. Et semper idem contingit quod loco nominum 
ponuntur, nec tamen sunt nomina loco quorum ponantur (77 rb ). 

[4] Item. Opponitur de hac propositione: ‘ legendum est Musas 1 , si habet unum ter- 
minum subiectum et alterum predicatum, et qui sit terminus predicatus et sub- 
iectus. Si concedatur quod ‘ Musas 1 sit subiectus et ‘ legendum 1 predicatus, probatur 
contra quod oblicus casus non potest iungi cum 'est 1 ad veram enunciacionem red- 
dendam. <...). 

Ad quod dicimus quod * Musas 1 subiectus terminus est, ‘ legendum est 1 predicatus hoc 
totum; et habet vim verbi inpersonalis. Quod apparet ex constructione que iun- 
gitur cum omnibus personis et numeris. Ut ‘ legendum est me 1 , 'legendum est te 1 , 
‘ legendum est ilium 1 , * legendum est (etiam MS) nos 1 . 

Iterum. Opponitur: ‘ pluit in Africa 1 et ‘in nocte lucet 1 . (...) (77 rb ). 

[$] Iterum. Queritur de istis propositionibus: ‘curritur ad vocem iocundam 1 , et 
iterum: ‘ in antiquam silvam 1 . Sed de istis nulla oppositio, quia non sunt propositio- 
nes nec etiam (78™) voces significative. Significative enim voces non dicuntur 
nisi que habe(n)t significare sine auxilio demonstracionis vel relacionis. Cum 
dicebat Iuvenalis: ‘ vel curritur ad vocem iocundam 1 , de Romanis tamen intelligebat. 
Si vero dicatur Athenis, intelligitur de Ateniensibus. Similiter dicimus de istis 
vocibus: ‘ ego sedeo 1 , 'tu sedes 1 et de omnibus aliis in quibus demonstrativa vel 
relativa pronomina sunt. Que non sunt voces significative nec propositiones, quia 
non significant sine auxilio demonstracionis vel relacionis. Iterum. Opponitur de 
‘ pluit 1 , quia videtur verum vel falsum significare. Sed non est oppositio, quia non 
est oratio et non habet significare nisi ex demonstracione. Cum enim dicitur: 
'pluit 1 , intelligitur: hie, idest in hoc loco. (77 rb-va ). 

[6] Dicit autem M. P. quod disiuncta omnis vera est cuius pars non est. Sed si hoc 
est, time verum est dicere: ‘ aut est album, aut est nigrum 1 de eo qui albus est. Sed 
non est verum. Potest enim fieri ut neutrum sit. Et plane Boetius in Topicis de- 
monstrat hoc, cum dicit quod si cuncta que per negacionem dici convenit, ad 
disiunccionem transferamus, non procedit ratio (78™). 

[7] Inpossibile est quo posito aliquodfalsum et inpossibile comitatur (...). Sed de (h)ac 
diffinitione queritur, quia non videtur esse conveniens. Omnis enim diffinitio 
nocior debet esse suo diffinito. Hec autem non est nocior suo diffinito, cum in 
diffinicione diffinitum ponitur. Nisi enim cognoscatur impossible, non potest 
intelligi quo posito aliquod falsum et inpossibile comitatur . 

Huius oppositionis talis est solutio. Diffinit(ion)um quedam sunt que demonstrant 
quid res sint, alie demonstrant non quid res sint, sed que res sit illud. Et ille que 
demonstrant quid res sint, ille debent esse nociores suis diffinitis. Ille que de¬ 
monstrant que res sit illud, non semper sunt nociores suis diffinitis nec (id )circo 
sunt rep(r)ensibiles. Et hec descriptio de illis est que demonstrant que res sit 
illud et non quid sit illud (...). (78 rb ). 

[8] (...) Et ita due dividentes sequuntur ad eandem, quod est inconveniens. 
Et idcirco M. Petrus non concedit quod vera sit ypothetica ilia que proponitur 
inter affirmacionem et negacionem. Iterum. Alia racione probat quod illud 
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medium non poterit stare, quia ad hoc quod ista propositio vera esset: ‘Socrates 
est lapis*, oportebat quod Socrates esset Socrates et lapis lapis. Si enim Socrates 
verteretur in nat<ur)am lapidis, non esset verum dicere: ‘ Socrates est lapis*. 
Sicut si ex nigro efficiatur album, non est verum dicere: * nigrum est album* ; et 
idcirco necesse est Socratem esse Socratem et lapidem lapidem. Et si Socrates 
est Socrates et lapis est lapis, verum est dicere Socratem esse lapidem; inde non 
sequitur: ‘ergo non est homo* vel ‘ igitur non est Socrates*. Et idcirco non est bona 
consequents: ‘si est homo, non est lapis*, Et propter hoc dicebat M. Petrus: si 
concederentur ille ypothetice, conclusio erat necessaria. M. vero Alb.* dicit 
quod consequencie vere, conclusiones vero nichil valent. Et hoc tali modo probat: 
‘si Socrates est homo et non est animal, Socrates est homo ; et si Socrates est homo, Socrates 
est animal; ergo si Socrates est homo et non est animal, Socrates est animal*. Hac argu- 
mentacione <coactus> concedebat M. Petrus esse necessariam (79 vb ). 

The commentary concludes as follows : 

Sed quia omni affirmacioni negacio est opposita, decern erunt enunciaciones: 
quinque erunt affirmative et quinque negative. Iungatur autem unaquaque de illis, 
decern erunt enunciaciones ypothetice. Decies enim decern centrum faciunt. 
Et secundum hunc numerum cetere inveniuntur. (8o vb ). 

The remaining three lines of the column are left blank. 

Since Peter Abailard is referred to in the preterite tense (dicebat) 
and Alberic in the present (dicit), we can date the commentary towards 
the end of the thirties, for any date after Alberic’s return from Bologna 
(between 1146-11 £9) seems to be out of consideration. 

The surroundings in which the work has come into existence are 
the same where the above-mentioned tracts have originated: the School 
of Mont Ste Genevieve, where both Abailard and Alberic taught logic 
about the middle of the thirties. 1 The connection with these surround¬ 
ings may appear from our quotations [6] and [8] where Peter Abailard 
and Alberic are referred to by name. There are also some striking 
parallels in our tract with other treatises from the School of Mont Ste 
Genevieve. 

(1) Compare with our quotation [2], p. 53 the following passage 
from the Introductiones Montane maiores (Paris, B.N. Lat. 15.141, f. 64™): 

Eadem quoque oppositio est (oppositione MS) de ista: ‘toto existente pars existit*. 
Ad hoc magister Albericus: predicte propositiones et similes constant ex propo- 
sitionibus, non quod propositiones sint eius par<tes>, sed quia consta<n)t ex 
vocibus que iuncte in ypothetica optinent locum cathegoricarum et officio (affir- 
matio MS) earum funguntur. Idem enim est ‘existente toto existit pars* quod istum: 
‘si totum existit, pars existit*. Unde ista vox ‘existente toto* in tali ypothetica loco 
huius cathegorice ponitur, scilicet ‘totum existit*. 


1 See above, pp. i8ff. 



(2) Our third quotation from this commentary (see above, p. 53) shows 
a remarkable parallel with a passage in the same Introductiones maiores , 
B.N. Lat. 1 £.141, f. 64 rb , quoted above, p. 14, and with a passage 
from the Introductiones Montane minores (f. 41 vb ), quoted above, p. 14. 

(3) The remark on demonstrative and relative pronouns found in 
our fifth quotation may be compared with the passages in the Introduc¬ 
tiones Montane maiores (f. 48 vb ), with those from the Wolfenbiittel 
fragments and with the Priscian gloss in Oxford, Laud. Lat. 67. See 
above, pp. 20-21. 

(4) Our sixth quotation from this commentary on the hypothetical 
syllogisms may be put beside a gloss in the Glosa super Priscianum found 
by Hunt in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Lat. 67, (s. xn), f. 66 rb 
(on Priscian, Inst, gramm. V 2) : 

Hec autem est differentia inter nomina dubii generis et communis, quod illis 
preponuntur articularia duo sub disiunctione, istis vero per copulationem. 
Alhricani inde sumunt instantias ad hec argumenta : ‘est homo ; ergo est homo vel asinus y ; 
fallacia; 'declinatur “hie magister ”; ergo declinatur “ hie vel hec magister” *; nichil 
est: bis deberet ponere ‘ declinatur L 1 


i o - Conclusion 

We may now attempt to sum up our results. The preceding sections 
have brought to light some new evidence on the teaching of logic as 
practised in the School of Mont Ste Genevieve, especially by Master 
Alberic of Paris. The documents discussed certainly deserve further 
analysis. They concern eleven treatises on logic (or fragments of them): 

a. Introductiones Montane minores , probably written about 1130. See above, 
pp. 1-9; 13-22. 

b. Introductiones Montane maiores , probably written about 1140. See above, 
pp. 12-22. 

c. a fragment of another compendium of logic (the Wolfenbiittel frag¬ 
ment), probably written before 1140. See above, pp. 9-12; 17-18. 

d. a detailed commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge (the Vienna commentary), 
probably written towards the end of the thirties. See above, pp. 23-28. 

e. a shorter commentary on the Isagoge (the Berlin commentary), 
probably written at some date between 1145 and 1160. See above, 
pp.28-30. 

J. a one folio fragment of another commentary on the Isagoge (Munich, 
C.L.M. 29.185). See above, pp. 30-3 1. 


1 Quoted by R. W. Hunt, op.cit ., 11, p. £o. 



g. a detailed commentary on Aristotle’s Categories (the Padua commen¬ 
tary), probably dating from the late thirties. See above, pp. 36-39. 

h. a shorter commentary on the Categories (the Berlin commentary), 
probably written not before 1140. See above, pp. 31 -36. 

i. a detailed commentary on Aristotle’s Perihermeneias (the Paris com¬ 
mentary), probably written about the middle of the thirties. See 
above, pp. 46-52. 

]. a shorter commentary on the Perihermeneias (the Berlin commentary), 
probably dating from the end of the thirties. See above, pp. 39-46. 

k. a short commentary on Boethius, De syll . hyp. (the Berlin commen¬ 
tary), probably dating from the end of the thirties. See above, pp. 

52-56. 
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Some Attacks on Causality prior to Hume 

WILLIAM H. D. NEILL 


I N the history of modem philosophy 1 2 , it is customary to give the im¬ 
pression that attacks upon the principle of causality made by David 
Hume both in his Treatise of Human Nature and Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding constitute an original contribution to philosophical 
thought that brought British Empiricism to its culmination and profound¬ 
ly affected the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. But in fact how original 
was Hume and what were the sources of his thinking upon this particular 
point? 

First let it be noted that he was the inheritor of a long line of 
Renaissance sceptics who stretch back to the time of Erasmus himself, 
and include such famous names as Rabelais, Montaigne and Gassendi. 
The works of Sextus Empiricus, especially the Outlines of Pyrrhonism 9 
were published both in Latin, French and English translations over a 
period extending from 1562-1735.* More near to Hume’s own times 
was the influence of the French sceptic Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), whose 
dictionary (including a long article on Pyrrhonism) was translated into 
English in 1710 and again in 1734, and whose correspondence reflects 
close links with the English scene. 3 * Moreover Hume himself spent the 
three years 1734-7 in France composing the Treatise of Human Nature . 
He was a Scot and there were strong cultural links between the Scotland 
of his day and France. Indeed Montesquieu was one of the few con¬ 
temporary writers to appreciate his work. Thus Hume’s scepticism 
did not come out of the blue, but fits into a well-established historical 
pattern.* 

The works of Sextus Empiricus contain several sections that attack 
the notion of causality, and since they formed part of Hume’s reading 5 , 

1 Cf. e.g. H. Hoffding, A History of Modern Philosophy : Vol. I p. 424-440. 

2 Cf. Richard H. Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes and the following articles 
by the same author: The Skeptical Precursors of David Hume in: Phil. & Phen. Research vol. xvi no. 1; 
The Skeptical Crisis and the Rise of Modern Philosophy hi in: Review of Metaphysics, March 19^4; David 
Hume: His Pyrrhonism and His Critique of Pyrrhonism* in Philosophical Quarterly vol. 1, no. f. 

3 Cf. Leo Pierre Courtines, Bayle*s Relations with England and the English. 

* Cf. Did Hume Ever Read Berkeley by R. H. Popkin in Journal of Philosophy vol. lvi no. 12, June 4 
19^9; Scepticism in the Enlightenment by the same author in Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century 
xxiv/xxvii: 1963, Geneva and cf. E. C. Mossner, Life of David Hume pp. 78-80. 

* When they formed part of his reading, or in what language they did so, is a moot point. Hume 
may have read them in English or French translation before 1740; on the other hand comparisons 
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it may be well to summarise the main arguments. First, what definition 
of cause does Sextus provide? He has a section “Concerning Cause and 
The Subject Acted Upon” in Adv. Phys. i, 195-2 £7. 1 At section 228 cause 
is defined as ‘that which, when present, the result (or effect or end 
product) comes about’. However, in the Outlines of Pyrrhonism ill, 13-16, 
which constitutes a chapter entitled “Concerning Cause”, he gives the 
definition of cause generally put forward by the Dogmatists viz. ‘that, 
through whose activity , the result (or effect or end product) comes about. 
Obviously the two definitions differ, and attacks that can be made on 
the first do not necessarily apply to the second. 

In Adv. Phys. 1, 195-257 Sextus first gives some penetrating argu¬ 
ments by the Dogmatists in defence of causality. These are very fairly 
stated. Then (207) he gives the objections of ‘those who are in a state 
of doubt’. Cause is something relative (the phrase used is that employed 
by Aristotle to describe the accidental category of relation). It is a 
cause of something, to something, e.g. the scalpel is a cause of something 
(as, for instance, cutting) to something (as, for instance, flesh). But 
relatives are only objects of thought; they do not subsist. Hence cause 
will only be an object of thought; it will not subsist. Here the main 
contention viz. that ‘relatives are only objects of thought’ is backed up 
by some close analysis in Adv. Log. 11, 453-61. The Dogmatists themselves, 
Sextus asserts, define ‘relative’ as ‘that which is conceived with reference 
to another’! If ‘relative’ had a share of subsistence, they would rather 
have given the following account of it: ‘relative is that which subsists 
with reference to another’. Moreover nothing that subsists can admit 
change or alteration and remain unaffected. E.g. white cannot become 
black unless it has been turned and changed, and black cannot change 
into another color while it remains black. But the relative is changed 
without any affection or alteration concerning it. A yardstick is said to 
be equal to a yard’s length, but unequal to two yards’ length, without the 
occurrence of any change or alteration concerning it. Again, if the 
relative involves subsistence and not a mere notion, the one thing will 
be opposites e.g. a body a yard in length is greater than half a yard but 
less than two yards. But it is impossible that the same thing at the same 
time should subsist both as greater and as less. Perhaps it can be thought 
of as such on account of the reference to different objects, but it cannot 


made between certain sections of the Treatise and parts of the Outlines of Pyrrhonism may have been 
the occasion for Hume to brush up his Greek in the early 1740s and read Sextus for the first time in 
the original. 

1 References throughout are to the Loeb edition. 
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exist and subsist as such. This first attack is fairly subtle and well worked 
out. 

Not all of the objections registered by Sextus are equally convincing. 
Some seem to be rather sophistic, but others again seem apposite. 
At 2 28 he points out that if we define cause as ‘that which, when present, 
the end result comes about’, the definition applies equally to the 
‘cause’ and the object of its action. The hula-hoop and the hula-hooper 
are equally necessary to the motion of hula-hooping. Pillar and lintel are 
equally necessary to their mutual stability. 

At 234 Sextus points out that cause is neither posterior to effect 
(manifestly absurd), nor prior to it (since if really prior in existence, 
it has no connection with the effect and therefore cannot be called its 
cause), nor simultaneous with it, since co-existing relatives have an 
equal claim to the title of cause. Again, at 237, Sextus asserts that the 
effect is the product equally of agent and patient. Fire is not alone the 
cause of burning, otherwise it would always and everywhere burn. But 
burning is the result of both fire and suitable wood or other material. 
Just as the letters ‘d’ and ‘i’ are equally the cause of the syllable ‘di’, 
so fire and suitably disposed wood are equally the cause of burning. 

In the Outlines of Pyrrhonism 111, 17-29, in a chapter entitled ‘Is 
There Any Cause of Anything?’, Sextus advances two further arguments 
of note. First he observes that it is impossible to have the notion of a 
cause before we grasp the effect of it as its effect. But it is equally im¬ 
possible to grasp the effect of the cause as its effect, unless we grasp the 
cause of the effect as its cause. This evidently involves circular reasoning. 
Secondly, if we assert the existence of cause, there must either be some 
cause for our assertion or not. If not, our absolute statement gives no 
more reason for belief than its opposite. But if there is a cause for our 
assertion, then if we try to give it, we will be assuming what we set 
out to prove, namely the existence of cause. And even if a cause for our 
assertion is admitted, then a cause of this cause must be produced, and 
so on ad infinitum . 


Did these attacks on causality find any place in Mediaeval philosophy? 
Apparently they did. The Arab orthodox theologians (Mutakallimun), 
especially the followers of Al Ashari, tried to counteract the influence 
of the philosophers by the use of sceptical arguments. In particular Al 
Ghazzali (1058-1111), the principal Asharite theologian wrote a work 
entitled The Incoherence of the Philosophers , to which the great Arab 
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Aristotelian Averroes replied with The Incoherence of the Incoherence. 
Averroes’ reply preserves a considerable amount of Ghazzali’s arguments, 
and among these we find a whole section on the Natural Sciences 1 , of 
which the First Discussion immediately concerns us here. Ghazzali 
denies any necessary connexion between what is usually believed to be 
a cause and what is believed to be an effect: ‘For the connexion in these 
things is based on a prior power of God to create them in a successive 
order’ (p. 316). In other words, it is from a theological point of view, 
from a desire to reduce every operation to the immediate will of God, 
that Ghazzali denies any necessary connexion between cause and effect. 
Moreover he uses the example of the burning of cotton through contact 
with fire, an example derived from Sextus, Adv. Vhys. 1, 241-£, as van den 
Bergh notes. 2 Cotton might be placed in contact with fire without 
the burning taking place, and cotton might be changed into ashes with¬ 
out any contact with fire. The agent of the burning is God, not fire, 
since the only argument for the causality of fire is the observation of the 
occurrence of burning, when there is contact with fire. But the ob¬ 
servation establishes only a simultaneity of events, not a causal connexion. 
This argument against co-existence as a proof of causality recalls Adv. 
Vhys. 233. 

Averroes’ answer to this attack contains a very significant para- 
graph* which deals with ‘those who admit that there exists, besides 
necessary knowledge, knowledge which is not necessary, about which 
the soul forms a judgment on slight evidence and imagines it to be 
necessary.’ He says that the philosophers do not deny this, and admit 
the use of the term ‘habit’ to describe the phenomenon. The importance 
of Van den Bergh’s note 4 on this passage seems to have been overlooked. 
In spite of the fact that Averroes quotes this view very briefly, and 
merely for purposes of refutation, it seems clear that the notion of 
necessary connexion was explained by some Arab theologians as a 
‘habit’ - presumably a habit of the individual mind, although Averroes, 
for his own purposes, does not take it in this sense. The arabic term 
seems to be a translation of the Greek ‘ethos’, which is custom, i.e. 
‘what one does through having done it often’.s Or it could be translating 
the Greek word for ‘habit’ which is ‘hexis’. The two terms are linked 

1 Cf. The Incoherence of the Incoherence tr. from the Arabic with introduction and notes by Simon van 
den Bergh, vol. i p. 316-33. 

2 ibid. vol. 11, p. 176. 

3 ibid. vol. 1, pp. 319-20, sect. 523. 

4 ibid. vol. 11, p. 179. 

3 ibid. vol. 11, p. 179; cf. Aristotle, Rhet., 13691)6. 
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in the following passage from Aristotle’s Ethics , iio3b2i: ‘And in a 
word habits arise out of similar activities. So we must perform activities 
of a certain kind, because habits follow according to the differences 
between them. It makes no little difference, then, whether we are ac¬ 
customed to act one way or another right from our youth; it makes a 
very big, or rather all, the difference. * 

Now this is precisely the point in which Hume thought himself to 
be original. 1 In the Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature , he says: ‘We 
are determined by custom alone to suppose the future conformable to 
the past’, and again ‘When I see a billiard ball moving towards another, 
my mind is immediately carried by habit to the usual effect.’ 

If we now turn to Nicholas of Autrecourt (c. 1300-1360), we find 
in him also a keen critic of Aristotle. His main work was entitled The 
Universal Treatise of Master Nicholas of Autrecourt with a view to seeing 
whether the Teachings of the Peripatetics were demonstrably true . 2 In addition 
there remain certain letters of his to Bernard of Arezzo, a reply to 
Egidius, and his retractation made at the Sorbonne in 1347. 3 4 * 

Nicholas criticises both efficient and final causality, mainly in his 
letters.^ First, from a logical point of views, he maintains that contra¬ 
dictory propositions cannot be simultaneously true, and from this 
statement derives various corollaries, of which the sixth gives an 
important conclusion 6 : ‘In every evident consequence reducible to 
the first principle by however many steps, the consequent is really the 
same with the antecedent or with part of what is signified by the ante¬ 
cedent. This is shown as follows, namely, if some conclusion may be 
reduced by three steps to the certitude of the first principle, the conse¬ 
quent will be really identical with the antecedent or with part of what 
is signified by the antecedent (through the fifth corollary) ... and thus 
it follows, when in the first consequence the consequent is really identical 
with the antecedent or with a part of what is signified by the antecedent, 
and similarly in the second and third, it follows from the first to the 
last that in these ordered consequences the last consequent will be really 
identical with the first antecedent or with a part of what is signified by it. ’ 

Hence “any consequence which is reducible to the law of non- 

1 Cf. Mossner, Life of Hume pp. 76-7, 125-9. 

* Known by its first Latin words as Satis exigit ordo - text by J. R. O’Donnell in Med. Studies, vol. 
1. * 939 * 

3 Cf. J. Lappe: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, Bd vi, Heft 2, Munster 1908. 

4 Cf. J. R. Weinberg, Nicholas of Autrecourt , Princeton 1948, esp. pp. 47-50, 64-82, 83-93. 

3 Cf. ibid., pp. 9-30. 

6 Cf. Lappe p. 9* 1-13; Weinberg p. 19. 
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contradiction immediately or mediately is such that its consequent is 
really identical with its antecedent”. 1 But obviously causality cannot fit 
into this sole law of evidence. From the fact that one thing is, it cannot 
evidently be concluded that another thing is. For either this other thing 
is the same, and then there is no inference, or it is different, in which 
case there is no compelling reason to affirm or deny it, since the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction guarantees only that one thing cannot both be 
and not be itself at the same time. The relation between cause and effect 
is not logically necessary. 2 

Secondly, Nicholas affirms that experience also cannot give us 
assurance of the existence or even the possibility of natural agents. 

In the first extract from the fifth letter to Bernard of Arezzo, 
Nicholas affirmed: ‘This con<sequence is not evident by an evidence 
deduced from the first principle: “fire is brought close to flax, and there 
is no obstacle: therefore the flax will bum”\ This example has been 
used previously by Sextus and Ghazzali. Weinberg seems to be right in 
arguing that this means, not only that causality is logically untenable, 
but also that experience cannot provide us with any evidence for causali¬ 
ty. 3 Nicholas asserts in his second letter ‘that it is not evident by any 
evidence described to anyone that in the whole universe there are such 
(i.e. natural) agents, or even that they are possible.’* 

Further, in the second extract from the fifth letter, Nicholas states 
‘that we do not know with evidence that anything oth(er than God can 
be) the cause of any effect’; in the third extract ‘that we do not know 
with evidence that there is or can be any natural efficient cause’; and 
in the fourth ‘that we do not know with evidence whether any effect 
is or can be naturally produced’.s Although Nicholas is suggesting here 
only that God may be the sole efficient cause, yet his thought does seem 
to have an affinity with the view of Al-Ghazzali who definitely holds 
that there is no other cause but God. 6 Nicholas concludes these extracts 
from the fifth letter with the statement that ‘if any things whatsoever 
are accepted, which can be the cause of some effect, we do not know 
with evidence that upon their being posited, the positing of the effect 
will follow ’.7 

In addition to these statements, Nicholas attacks the view that 
repetition can provide any grounds for the assertion of a causal con- 

1 Cf. Weinberg p. 19. 

* Cf. E. Gilson: History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages y 19 p. 506. 

3 Herein he disagrees with Gilson; cf. Weinberg p. 47 and Gilson p. £07. 

4 Cf. Lappe p. 29* 7-9. 3 Cf. ibid., p. 32* 21-31. 

6 Cf. Incoherence pp. 316-17. ? Cf. Lappe, p. 32* 33-5. 
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nection. Apparently he is here attacking a view of Scotus, 1 and his reply 
is interesting 2 3 * : ‘Concerning what is known by experience, in the way 
that it is said to be known that rhubarb cures cholera or the magnet 
attracts iron, all we have is a habit of conjecture , not certitude, because 
the fact of repeated happening in the past does not guarantee the future 
event. It indicates at most a probability. Here, as with the Arab theo¬ 
logians, we have the suggestion that the repeated conjunction of events 
gives rise to a habit of mind which anticipates their future occurrence. 
Once again the term ‘habit’ seems to correspond to the Greek ‘hexis ’,3 
and to anticipate Hume*s ‘discovery*. 

Concerning final causality, Nicholas is equally critical, in the re¬ 
maining extracts from the fifth letter to Bernard: ‘The nobility of one 
thing over another cannot be shown with evidence*. ‘<If anything is 
indicated, no one knows with evidence that it does not exceed all other 
things in nobility*. ‘If by God we understand the noblest being, then 
if anything is indicated, no one knows with evidence that this is not 
God*. ‘No one knows with evidence that one thing is the end of another*. 
‘No one knows with evidence that, if anything is shown, he should not 
render it supreme honor’.* Hence, for Nicholas, both the fact of, and the 
distinctions between, final causes are uncertain. 

Finally, Nicholas seems to have maintained, not only that God may 
be the sole cause, but also that the universe may be composed of atoms 
and the void, thus obviating the need for Aristotelian Physics. This he 
does mainly in the Satis Exigit . 5 I would not be as hesitant as Weinberg 6 
in identifying the sources of Nicholas as Ghazzali in the Incoherence of the 
Incoherence , translated into Latin in 1328, and the Mutakallimun in 
Moses Maimonides* Guide for the Perplexed (Part 1 c. 71-6), translated 
into Latin in the previous century. The parallels seem too close to be 
mere coincidence or to be derived from other sources, and even Wein¬ 
berg admits that these sources would account very thoroughly for 

1 Cf. Weinberg, p. 69. 

2 Cf. Satis Exigit p. 237, 39-47. 

3 Weinberg (note 32, p. 70) correctly traces the Aristotelian usage of the term ‘habitus’ and 

its distinction from ‘dispositio’ (8ta&e<n<; or Further confirmation of scholastic usage 

may be found e.g. in L. Schiitz, Thomas Lexicon , under ‘habitus’ d), where he indicates that Thomas 
constantly translates by ‘habitus’, e.g. habitus demonstrativus (<X 7 ro 8 eiXTiX 7 )), habitus elec¬ 

tive (7upoatpeTtxY)) etc. 

* Cf. Lappe, p. 33* 10-23 and vide J* R- Weinberg in: Journal of the History of Ideas , vol. in no. 2 
pp.220-227. 

3 Cf. J. R. O’Donnell, The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt and his Appraisal of Aristotle in: Med. 
Stud. 1942 pp. 103-113. 

6 P- 93- 
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Nicholas’ views. 1 I do not see the fact that the translation of the Incohe¬ 
rence appeared in 1328 as a necessary objection to Nicholas’ having 
made use of it. At least the major part of his writings seems to be dated 
some years’ later. 

To sum up: it appears that Hume was inheritor to a long tradition 
of Renaissance Scepticism that had revived the reading of Sextus Em¬ 
piricus. Both Hume 2 and Sextus 3 were sceptical about the existence of 
God. Al-Ghazzali and Nicholas of Autrecourt used sceptical arguments 
and the philosophy of atomism to attack Averroes and Aristotle, but 
both held fideist positions concerning religion. Hume’s discovery of 
‘habit’ or ‘custom’ as the subjective influence that leads us to the 
notion of causality seems to have been anticipated both by Al-Ghazzali 
and Nicholas of Autrecourt. Weinberg’s* suggestion that Hume may owe 
something to Nicholas, via the media of Pierre d’Ailly and Malebranche 
requires considerable substantiation, and a consideration of this topic, 
as of Hume’s debt to Malebranche, remains outside the scope of the 
present paper. At the time of writing, it does not appear either that 
Hume made explicit use of the arguments of Sextus, or that he was 
aware of the work of Ghazzali and Nicholas in this area. It remains 
probable, then, that Hume’s sources are much closer to his own time 
and must be sought in Bayle, Malebranche and other figures of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Worcester, Mass. U.S.A. 


Postscript. Since this article was first written, further evidence concerning Al-Ghazzali’s 
views on causality and ‘habit’ has been provided by Michael E. Marmura in his paper 
Ghazzali and Demonstrative Science in: Journal for the Hist, of Philos. Oct. 196 g (pp. 
183-204, esp. 187, 197 and 203). Julius R. Weinberg has devoted a presidential address 
to The Novelty of Hume's Philosophy (Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Association, vol. 38, Oct. 196$), in which he deals with Hume’s Critique of 
Causality and Causation (pp. 19-27), but I see no convincing linguistic reason why he 
has minimised his interpretation of habitus conjecturativus in Nicholas of Autrecourt. 
There seems to be a tendency in this address perhaps to give less weight to anticipations 
of Hume by Ghazzali and Nicholas than in previously published works by the same 
author (including A Shorter History of Medieval Philosophy 1964, which was not available 
to me at the time of writing), but after all anticipations are not the same as full explici- 
tations, and they may be given relative value without detracting from the contribution 
of Hume, which is evidently independent of them. 

1 Cf. ibid. pp. 8^-6, p. 93 note 20, pp. 172-3 and note 14, and cp. O’Donnell ( loc. laud.) p. ioj, 
note $8. 2 Cf. Mossner, pp. 597-8. 

3 Cf. Adv. Phys. I, 13-194. 4 Weinberg, p. 299. 



Le nouvel annuaire mediolatin 


Jusque r^cemment, le latin tel que, durant le moyen age, il 6tait en usage - surtout 6crit, 
parfois oral - dans une aire qui s’etendait de l’lrlande jusqu’en Pologne, de la M6diter- 
rannee jusqu’en Finlande, £tait surtout traite en fonction de l’histoire, de la th^ologie 
et de la philosophie m 4 dievales, ou consid£r£ simplement comme un prolongement de 
la latinit^ classique. Depuis peu, l’^tude du latin m£di£val est en train de s’^riger en 
discipline ind£pendante. En differents pays, de nouvelles chaires sont actuellement cr£- 
£es; de nouveaux periodiques paraissent. De ceux-ci, le dernier-ne est le Mittellateini- 
sches Jahrbuch l , edite par le professeur Karl Langosch de Cologne. L’annuaire, quoique 
r£dig£ entierement en langue allemande, n’a toutefois pas un caractere exclusivement 
national. Dans le comite de redaction, on trouve 4 cot6 des noms de H. Dahlmann 
(Cologne), H. Walther (Gottingue) et P. Wilpert (Cologne), ceux de F. W. Lenz du 
Texas, de C. Minis d’Amsterdam et de W. von den Steinen de Bale. 

Le premier volume, dedie 4 feu Paul Lehmann et a Hans Walther Octog 4 naire, 
contient: K. Langosch, Die mutter- und die votersprachige Literatur des Mittelalters in der 
Entwicklung der Kiinste in Deutschland I-II; P. Wilpert, Die entstehung einer Miszellanhand- 
schrift des 15. Jahrhunderts ; H. Walther, Rota fortunae im lot. Verssprichwort des Mas; D. 
Schaller, Zur geistlichen Metaphorik des Bewdsserns und des Regens; F. Brunholzl, «Florilegium 
Treverense» I; F. Wagner, Die verslegende vom hi. Alexius «Duxit Romanus vir nobilis Eufemia- 
nus »; P. G. Schmidt, «Causa Aiacis et Ulixis /-//» - zwei ovidianische Streitgedichte des Mas; 
P. Klopsch, «Theorica numerorum» ; A. Blaschka, «Die Dienstmagd *, als Frauenschelte - 
ein Forschungsbericht; H.-G. Knoll, Die mittellateinische Philologie in den Landern der iberi- 
schen Halbinsel; Besprechungen und Mitteilungen. 

Le second volume, qui est en meme temps un Festschrift Karl Langosch 4 1 *occasion 
du 6o e anniversaire de ce savant, contient: H. Dahlmann, Florus Preis der «proJessio 
litterarum»; D. Savramis, «Ora et labora» bei Basilios dem Groszen; A. Dihle, Buddha und 
Hieronymus; W. Trillitzsch, Hieronymus und Seneca; F. Neumann, Lateinische Reimverse 
Hrabans; M. Wehrli, «Waltharius» - Gattungsgeschichtliche Betrachtungen; D. Schaller, 
Geraldus und St. Gallen- Zum Widmungsgedicht des «Waltharius»; C. Minis, Der Pseudo- 
Turpin und das «Rolandslied» des Pfajfen Chunrat; R. Buchner, Adams von Bremen geistige 
Anleihen bei der Antike; E. H. Zeydel, Betrachtungen iiber die «Ecbasis captivi»; H. Walther, 
Zu den kleineren Gedichten Alexander Neckams; R. Merkelbach, Eine Strophe der «Carmina 
Burana»; F. W. Lenz, Probleme in Pseudo-Ovid «De remedio amoris»; F. Wagner, Die me- 
trische Alexius-Vita «Eufemianus erat, ceu lectio sacra revelat»; P. Wilpert, Ein Compendium 
des 13. Jahrhunderts (Gottfried von Fontaines als Abbreviator); H. Helbling, Uber Nicolaus de 
Beccariis; H. Rosenfeld, Das Oberaltaicher Vado mori-Gedicht von 1446 und Peter von Rosen¬ 
heim; G. Eis, Nachtrdge zum Verfasserlexikon; F. Merzbacher, «Scientiay> und «ignorantia» 
im alten kanonischen Recht; H. Hiischen, Der Modus-Begrijf in der Musiktheorie des Mas und 
der Renaissance; P. Klopsch, Zu einer mittellateinischen Grammatik; H.-G. Koll, Zur Stellung 
des Verbs im spatantiken undfruhmittelalterlichen Latein. 

Le nombre et la quality des ces Etudes font bien augurer du Mittellateinisches Jahr¬ 
buch. J. E. 

1 I = 1964, DM. 2 £. —; II = 196$, DM. 27.—; Selbstverlag Prof. dr. Karl Langosch, Mlat. 
Abteilung des Inst, fur Altertumskunde der Univ. Koln, $ooo Koln-Lindenthal, Albertus Magnus 
Platz. 
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Some reflections on the Liber de causis 

C. J. DE VOGEL 

M any years have passed since Bardenhewer published his edition of 
both the Arabic text of the early Medieval Book “on the Pure 
Good”, and its Latin translation, made towards the end of the 
12th century by Gerhard of Cremona. It is still a highly valuable work, 
and up till a few months ago it was the only text of the so-called Liber 
de Causis we could consult. Very rightly this edition of 1882 has been 
recently reprinted. Though the text edition, of course, was of the first 
interest, this is by no means all. The volume also contains the history of 
this famous little book throughout the Middle Ages. It is very interesting, 
indeed, to consider how from the end of the 12th century (Alanus ab 
Insulis) onwards this book is cited by almost all 1 3th century ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authors of any importance, and how they interpret certain texts of 
it. Bardenhewer duly mentions St. Thomas’ commentary and gives us 
some idea of its significance. However, it was notuntil 19^4 that a modern 
critical edition of this work appeared from the hand of Fr. H. D. Saffrey, 
and not until 1966 that A. Pattin published a new edition of the Latin 
text of the De Causis. It appeared in the Tijdschrift voor Filosojie , (Louvain) 
March 1966. 

Saffrey’s edition of St. Thomas’ commentary is a very welcome and 
truly interesting contribution to the study of the Liber de causis. It is 
preceded by an introduction of which the “Partie historique et doctri- 
nale” might have been somewhat fuller and, in a sense, more critical (I 
hope to explain this), but at least it does give a few points of view that 
are of real interest. In my following reflections on some aspects of the 
“concept” of God found in the Liber I gratefully used Saffrey’s work, 
after and next to Bardenhewer’s and the new text edition of Pattin. 

The modern reader who has spent a great deal of his life on reading 
and meditating the Greek text of Plato and of Plotinus, will come to the 
Liber de causis and its direct source, Proclus’ Elementa theologiae , with 
very different ideas from those St. Thomas had when reading the same 
treatise. At the time St. Thomas commented on the De causis (which 
must have been a few years after William of Moerbeke finished his 
translation of Proclus’ Elementa (1268)), i.e. in the last years of his life, 
he had spent many years on the main works of Aristotle, which he read 
in recent Latin translations; he had commented on the Physics, the 
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Metaphysics , the De caelo and the De anima ; he had read and meditated the 
De generatione , the logical works and the Ethics . His information on 
Plato came from Aristotle. Metaph. A 9 had left a fresh impression on his 
mind: to him “Platonism” meant a doctrine of substantiae separatae , that 
is to say, abstractions such as “man”, “animal”, “justice”, were made by 
Plato into separately existing beings of a transcendent order and con¬ 
sidered as “gods”. Hence, when Proclus, speaking of the “henads” 
which he posits as self-complete beings or “gods”, beyond Being, Life 
and Nous - i.e. above the level of Eternal Being, which for Plotinus was 
identical with the voy)t<* -, says that “Every god is participable (tzolq beoc, 
pt£&£XTo<;), except the One” 1 , St. Thomas, not disturbed by this strange 
construction, explains: These henads are Plato’s so-called Ideas, the 
formae universales of sensible objects, raised into separate existence and 
called “gods” 2 . Moreover, since intellects are supposed to think by 
means of intelligible forms, “the Platonists” according to St. Thomas 
posited the existence of a number of superior intellects that “partici¬ 
pated” in the above-mentioned divine Forms. 

We can hardly find fault with St. Thomas for this explanation, 
since he had to do, firstly, without direct contact with Plato’s own 
works, secondly, without Plotinus’ profound thoughts about eternal 
Being. But we do think that Saffrey might have said something about the 
character of Thomas’ explanations of what he calls “Plato and the 
Platonists”, instead of just presenting this commentary to the reader of 
to-day as, say, an acceptable and well-founded interpretation of the 
matter under discussion. This is what it was not. It is a commentary 
which not only had undeniable merits in its own day, but which can still 
be read with profit in the present century - under the condition, 
however, that certain reservations are made. 

Two things were clearly recognized by St. Thomas: first, the de¬ 
pendence of the De causis on Proclus’ Elements (which, of course, 
Thomas could see, since he had the complete translation of the u Elementa n 
by Van Moerbeke before him), second, that the Arabic author did not 
simply follow Proclus’ text but altered its line of thought in a theist 
sense. Because Thomas had also the Areopagitica at his disposal, this 
way of “correcting” the clearly polytheistic tendency of Proclus’ 
argument into a monotheist theory reminded Thomas of a number of 
passages in the Book on the Divine Names. I do not think he wanted to 
assert that the author of the De causis wrote his work under the in- 

1 Proclus, Elem. i 16. 

2 Saffrey, p. 18 (in Prop. 3); cf. also p. 12, 11-17 (in prop. 2). 
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fluence of the Christian author who called himself by the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He does state that the Arabic author shared the 
same views: “Et hoc sequitur auctor huius libri” 1 . Hoc , not hunc. And 
rightly so; for it is certainly more probable that the Arabic author’s 
monotheistic views are from Islamic rather than from Christian origin. 

On these two points, then, Thomas’ interpretation was correct. 
But they are by no means the only merit of his work. His further 
reflections on the theory contained in the De causis are valuable. How¬ 
ever, one must be well aware of the fact that for him “Platonism” was 
essentially a doctrine of “substantiae separatae” considered as gods, - a 
view which was inspired by Aristotle’s criticism of the theory of the 
Ideas without being checked by a first-hand knowledge of the original. 
In fact, this “interpretation” of Plato made by a very uncongenial mind, 
far from being a “true development” (to use a good Newmanian term), 
rather looks like a parody. Granting that Plotinus’ doctrine of eternal 
Being, which is identical both with Nous and the voyjTa (since the tran¬ 
scendent Nous has its objects within itself), - granting that this doctrine 
as it is found in the £th Ennead is a “development” as well, I wish to 
state that this doctrine, which a St. Augustine could understand and 
make his, bears all the signs of being a “true development”. For Plato 
certainly considered the intelligible World as a whole as divine, - he 
even called it “God” in that famous passage of the Theaetetus 2 where he 
speaks of ofiotcacrtc; tco xotxa to Suvoctov. Moreover, there are a few 
clear indications that in his later years he came to considering the in¬ 
telligible world as an organical whole or ££>ov, a “perfect living being” 
which obviously was conceived as a thinking Minds. When St. Augustine 
says that “eternal Truth” must be identical with “Wisdom”, which is 
“the Word of God” and “equal to the Father”, this too was a develop¬ 
ment, - but of a much more congenial mind than St. Thomas’ “sub¬ 
stantiae separatae” conception, which made Plato’s Ideas into a kind of 
idols instead of - as they actually were - a true intuition of the Divine 
Mind. 

The matter is of a certain interest, because generations of priests 
and lay people studying philosophy in Catholic Universities left their 
seminaries and universities with the idea that Platonism was a theory of 
substantiae separatae considered as gods, and that Aristotle freed 
humanity from these idols and led mankind to the knowledge of the one 
true God... 

1 Saffrey, p. 20, line 2 1 f. 2 176 a. 

3 Sophistes 249 a, Timaeus 37 d. 
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This is what they learnt from St. Thomas, - and this is precisely what 
Catholic Christians have to unlearn as soon as possible if they want to get 
a more truly historical view of those great Greek thinkers. Plato meant 
something to the greatest spirits of the early Christian Church, not as 
the creator of some queer abstract idols, but as a thinker who, some 
centuries before the incarnation of the Word, had a true and clear 
intuition of that eternal Truth which is the Word and Wisdom of God, 
and equal to Him. 

After these introductory remarks, inspired by St. Thomas’ comments on 
certain passages of the De causis and by Saffrey’s introduction to this 
commentary, let us now turn to the text of the Liber de Causis itself and 
consider the problems it offers to those who are well acquainted both 
with Plato’s and Plotinus’ thought. I wish to consider four aspects of the 
First Cause as described in the Book, namely: 

1. The character of the First Principle as the most comprehending and 
most effective Cause; 

2. this Principle conceived as supreme Being; 

3. the same Principle conceived as ante aeternitatem ; 

4. the same Principle both as first and pure Infinity, and as being 
beyond Infinity. 

After having studied these four aspects it might be possible to say a 
word about that which, according to Bardenhewer, was both the chief 
characteristic and the cardinal mistake of the author of the Book, 
namely, his method of hypostatizing abstracts. 

I - The Liber de causis opens with the following proposition: 

A primary Cause influences its object more intensely than a secondary cause; 
its influence continues when that of the secondary cause has ceased; moreover , it 
precedes the secondary cause. 

This is illustrated by the example of “individual thing - animal - 
man” and explained as follows. 

1. The primary Cause covers a larger field and affects its objects more 
intensely than the secondary cause which is nearer to the object; by 
its intensity it adheres more strongly to its object. 

2. The primary Cause precedes the secondary. 

3. It helps the secondary cause by supporting its influence, but does so in 
a more perfect and powerful way. 

4. The primary Cause is still present and operative when the secondary 
cause has withdrawn. 
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The secondary cause depends entirely on the primary, both for its 
existence and its operation. 

This proposition, the example and the explanatory arguments are taken 
from Proclus 1 , Elementa 70, with the exception of my last-mentioned 
point. Under Proclus’ 56th proposition this last mentioned point is 
present. 

It must be noted that neither in Proclus nor in the Liber de causis 
the primary Cause is spoken of in the singular. Omnis causa primaria , 
says the Latin text. The Greek text somehow is a bit more vague. 
Dodds, who is a master in the rendering of such vague and abstract 
terms, formulates the 70th proposition as follows: 

All those more universal characters (rcav to oXixd)Tspov) which inhere in 
the originative principles (sv to Zc, apX^Y 1 * 0 ^) both irradiate their 
participants before the specific characters (npb tcov [xepixcov) and are 
slower to withdraw from a being which has once shared in them. 

And $6 : 

All that is produced by secondary beings is in a greater measure produced 
from those prior and more determinative principles (ino twv TcpOT^ptov xal 
amcoTepov) from which the secondary were derived 1 . 

Now it is clear that, if one supreme Principle is assumed - as it was done, 
of course, by Proclus, who in this cardinal doctrine followed the lead of 
Plotinus, which ultimately was Plato’s lead - this is stating implicitly that 
the First Principle is the ultimate and total Cause of all and everything , and 
this not only indirectly, by the intermediate power of secondary causes 
(Nous or voY]Ta), which in their turn create tertiary causes (souls) that 
are the direct causes of movement and of order in the visible world. 
This, of course, is the view of things we know well, both from Plato 
and from Plotinus. But what we find stated here is more. Here it is 
definitely taught that the First Principle must be the direct Cause of all later 
things: that it “adheres to them” and affects them more intensely and 
longer than any subsequent cause. It is so dominant and powerful, that 
its direct presence is found in everything, even where Form (the second 
Cause) is lacking, - that is, in matter. 

This is, in fact, what Proclus taught. Dodds 2 3 cites a passage from 
Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus 3 in which this doctrine is strikingly 


1 Dodds, Proclus , The Elements of Theology , A revised text with translation, introduction and com¬ 
mentary, Oxford 1933, 2 1963, pp. 67 and 55. 

2 In the above-cited work, p. 231. 

3 Proclus in Timaeum ed. Diehl I, p. 209, 13 ff. 
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confirmed, - with this restriction, however, that it is not said that 
everything is caused directly by the First Principle (to "Ev), but that 
all things are brought into being directly “by the Gods”. IlavTa t<x 8vtoc 
&£&v ecmv sxyova xal 7rapay£Tai un auTcav aptiaox; 7ravTa xal ISposTai 
ev ou&£Vo<; yap acp£(7T7]X£ to &£cov, aXXa 7ca<7iv taou 7uap£<mv. 

Very rightly Dodds describes the tendency of Proclus’ doctrine in these 
words: “What he is anxious to vindicate is the direct presence of the 
divine everywhere, even in Matter”. - In which it must be noted, 
however, that for Proclus to fhxov was a collectivum . Though we might 
say that, in fact, his theory implied that the One , which alone was the 
supreme and ultimate Principle, was actually the only and absolute Cause 
of all things, and this by its direct and overwhelming Presence, Proclus 
deliberately avoided that consequence. He did so by introducing those 
“henads”, which he called “gods”, placing them on the first level of 
his hierarchy of being. They were not identical with the Forms or 
intelligible Being (the Nous or voYjTa of Plotinus). In this St. Thomas was 
mistaken. For the Forms were ranked as secondary Being and secondary 
Causes, the “Henads”, however, were of the first level. 

This was a strange construction, indeed. What I call strange is not 
that “gods” were recognized on the levels of Nous and Soul as well. 
This is known to us both from Plato and Plotinus. For the Demiurge 
in the Timaeus was a transcendent Nous, and perfect souls were called 
gods both in the Phaedo and the Phaedrus. In the Timaeus the World-soul 
and the star-souls were introduced as “created gods”, and it was only due 
to modern theistic misunderstanding that these gods of the lower levels 
were supposed either to have taken the place of the First Principle that 
is beyond the intelligible world or (as the Demiurge was sometimes 
supposed) to be identical with it. Plotinus spoke about the Nous or 
intelligible World as “a great God” but not the highest God; and to him, 
too, perfect souls were divine. Only after having dealt with Soul he 
states: xal pti^pt toutcov t<& fte^a 1 . 

This, then, is not new to us. What is new and startling is that 
according to Proclus, who adopts Plotinus’ distinction of three hier¬ 
archically ordened levels of Being, - Soul, Nous and the One -, each 
of these orders has a henad at its top which, as a god, is “beyond Being, 
Life and Nous” 2 . Or rather, since on the level of Nous the distinction 
between voyjtoc; and vo£po<; is introduced, while on that of Soul the 
supra-mundane souls are distinguished as being of a higher kind from the 

1 Plotinus, Enn. v i, 7, at the end. 

2 Proclus, Elem. theol. iij. 
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intra-mundane class, Proclus arrives at four kinds of Henads, which, 
though they are heading hierarchically ordened astpat, qua “henads” 
and &eot are placed on the First level , which was that of the "Ev 1 . For 
Plotinus such a conception would have been completely impossible. 
Though fully aware of the tremendous difficulty of deriving the plurality 
of Being from the First Principle which was the absolute One 2 , Plotinus 
does maintain that from the One alone all that comes after it has sprung, 
“while THAT is turned always towards itself” 3 . For there was no other 
thing where it could turn to. “But far be from us the genesis in time, 
since we are speaking about things eternal”. The First Principle does not 
move. Hence, if there is some thing second after it, it must have come 
into being without any inclination, deliberate will or motion whatsoever 
(ou 7rpo<TV£u<ravTO<; ou 8k pouX-yjDivTOc; ouSs oXo><; u7co<TTYjvai 

auxo) 4 . 

The Arabic author of the so-called Theologia Aristotelis understood 
this perfectly well, when rendering this beautiful chapter of Plotinus. 
“You must dismiss from your imagination all coming into existence in 
time, if you wish to know how the true everlasting noble essences were 
originated from the First Originator, for they were brought into exist¬ 
ence from Him without time and with no intermediary between their 
being originated and made, and the Originator and Maker” 5 . 

And the Dicta sapientis Graeci I i 8“ read: “The First Agent must be 
stationary and motionless, if it is necessary that some thing is secondary 
to Him. His action must be without reflection, motion and volition 
which would be inclined to the action product” 6 . 

Though in the last-cited passage the predicate “Agent” for the First 
Principle is not Plotinian, the author gives a faithful rendering of 
Plotinus in the above-cited lines. 

How then was it that intelligible Being (which is £v tcoXXoc) came 
forth from That which was absolutely one? And what should we think 
round about THAT which remains what it is? - “A circumradiation 9 
going out from IT, from IT while it remains what it is, similar to the 


1 The scheme of “participation” implied in Proclus’ propositions 162-165, is charted by Dodds, 
Proclus ’ Elem. p. 282. De Vogel, Greek Phil, in, p. 577. 

2 See, for instance, the impressing opening lines of the 6th chapter of the treatise Ilepi T&v 
Tpi&v apxtx&v 67UoaTaaswv ( Enn. v 1, 6, in particular the lines 4-8; Greek Phil. nr. 1366, the 
beginning). 

3 s7n,aTpa<p£vT0<; aei exeivou 7Tpo^ auro. Enn. v 1,6. 

4 Plotinus, Enn. v 1,6.25-27. 

5 Theologia Aristotelis vm 142, transl. by G. Lewis in Plotini opera ed. Henry-Schwyzer, t. 11 p. 275. 

6 Dicta sapientis Graeci 1 5 (1 8**), in Henry-Schwyzer if, p. 275. 
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bright light of the sun, running round about it, perpetually generated 
from it, while itself remains what it is” 1 . 

That is Plotinus’ account of the origin of intelligible Being. “And 
all things that attain perfection give birth to some offspring”, he adds. 
“Now that which is always perfect always generates an object that is 
eternal”: to Sy] <xzi tsXsiov asl xai ouSiov yevva 2 . 

This is profound and worthy of a true philosopher. Proclus could 
not correct it. He could only pervert it by introducing his queer henads 
from which some colourless and abstract “Being” which is said to be 
beyond Nous derives. Plotinus says: “Nothing could spring from it than 
what is greatest after it, and greatest after It is Nous, which is second” 3 . 

“For Nous sees HIM and needs Him alone”, Plotinus continues; 
„but HE does not need Nous at all.” 

In these words Plotinus expresses both the direct dependence of 
primary Being (which is Nous) on the First, and the absoluteness of the 
latter. No intermediate stages should be introduced, either between the 
One and Nous or between Nous and Soul. For the dependence of the 
second on the First must be direct - if not, Nous would not be able to 
“see” the First, as in fact it can and similarly Soul depends directly on 
Nous. If any intermediate should be introduced, Soul would be bereft of 
her communication with the Spirit. She would no longer be able to 
“see” Nous, i.e., she would lose her spiritual character. 

This is Potinus’ doctrine. Proclus perverts it, not only in that he 
introduced other “henads” on the level of the One, but - as we shall 
find later on - also in that he inserted “Being” between the One and 
Nous. One thing, however, must be said in favour of Proclus: his was a 
keen sense of the all-comprehensiveness and intensity of the First Cause. For 
Plato, no doubt, the Good - later also called the One - was the ultimate 
Cause of all good, and a universal Cause in so far as it was the direct 
Cause of intelligible Being, which was the archetype of the sensible 
world. But I cannot see in this doctrine that the Good itself would have 
been considered as the direct Cause of sensible things. It was not even 
recognized as the direct Cause of Soul, and Plato was far, indeed, from 
thinking that there was any direct and positive relationship between the 
Good and the indefinite Principle which Aristotle called “Matter”. 

As to Plotinus, in the Enneads we get a perfectly clear idea of how he 
explained that “procession” of the multitude of things from the One, of 

1 Plotinus, Enn. v i, 6.28-30. 

2 Plotinus, ib. 38. 

3 Ib. 40-41. 
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which Proclus speaks so much. Without any doubt the One was for 
Plotinus the Source whence all things existing spring. It is the ultimate 
and universal Cause. Yet, I do not see in the Enneads that their author 
considered the One as directly operating “on” or “in” those kinds of 
things that, according to his terms, came “after” the second level: for 
him, very clearly, Nous or intelligible Being sprang directly from the 
One, but I do not find a trace of the view that the subsequent kind of 
Being which sprung from Nous would have been primarily and more 
intensely influenced by the One itself. Nor can I see that in Plotinus* 
opinion Nature which was the lowest reflection of the Divine, would 
have been primarily and most intensely operated on by the One itself. 
On the contrary, this view is definitely absent from the Enneads . 

As to Matter, that “circle of darkness” which in Plotinus’ descrip¬ 
tion of the universe is situated outside the circle of the Soul, which is the 
last and outermost circle of Light that springs from the One - not 
directly, but through the intermediary of the first circle of Light which 
is Nous -, that “circle of darkness” sometimes is said to have been pro¬ 
duced by the Soul itself which, next, “forms” it by penetrating it with 
its rays 1 . But I do not see in Plotinus what Proclus definitely taught: 
that the influence of the First Cause is immediately present in that non- 
being where the operation of the second or third cause has stopped. 
There is one remarkable passage in the Enneads in which it is said that 
Matter, too, must participate of the nature of the good: for “that which 
gives existence as it were by grace” could not stop before coming to it. 2 
Proclus may have had this passage in mind when he wrote the above- 
cited lines of his Timaeus Commentary 3 . It is important, however, to 
mark the differences. 

i. In Plotinus, what follows immediately after the above-cited 
lines is that the beauty found in sensible things is a proof of this, for sen¬ 
sible things “imitate” the intelligible nature as far as they can*. But how 
is it that the sensible things imitate the intelligible? - Plotinus says: 
by being an ebccov of Soul , a perpetual image arising from Soul, as long as 
the latter “looks at” that which is before it, - the eternal Nous 5 . For as 
soon as the Soul turns away from the eternal archetypon and attaches 
herself to things below, she will lose her creative power and will no 
longer be able to illuminate the darkness of Matter. 

1 Enn. Ill 9, 3. 7-16 ( Greek Phil. nr. 1402 c). 

2 Enn. IV 8, 6. 16-24 ( Greek Phil. nr. 1401 b). 

3 Supra, p. 71, n. 3. 

4 Enn. IV 8, 6.24-28. 

5 Enn. 11 3, 18.8-22. Cp., for instance, iv 8, 4. 1-3^ ( Greek Phil. nr. 1375 c.) 
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That is to say, Plotinus does say that Matter must partake of goodness, 
but he does not in the least imagine that the One directly illuminates 
Matter because Nous and Soul do not penetrate that far. He would have 
deemed that an absurd idea. Matter partakes of the good because, and in 
so far as, it is illuminated by Soul; and this is what happens if, and only if, 
the Soul continues looking at “what is before her”, i.e. Nous. 

2. According to Proclus things are brought into being “by the gods 
immediately”: the Divine is directly present even in that which seems 
most remote from it. Two things must be noticed. First, that which acts 
directly on all things is not the One : the One stands beyond participation, 
cut off from what comes after it; the “gods” that produce all things being 
are the “henads”. These are said to be present everywhere. Second, it is 
the “intermundane henads” (Procl. 166) which, according to Procl. 70, 
are still present in matter, where Nous and Soul have ceased to operate. 
He thinks of the fact that, when soul has withdrawn from a living being, 
the existing order of the body is not immediately disturbed, but “some¬ 
thing” remains. Now certainly any trace of order in the sensible world is 
a last image of “the Good” (to put it in Plotinian language). But Proclus 
intends to attribute the order of lifeless material things to the immediate 
operation of the eyxoafjuoi evaSec; that represent the One. At least, that is 
what he says. For Plotinus, it is a last reflection of the Intelligible, 
remaining in matter, even when soul has withdrawn. 

Now this doctrine of the immediate operation of primary Causes on 
“later” things, including the last, is new to the reader who comes from 
Plato and Plotinus. Dodds 1 remarks: “This is a post-Plotinian develop¬ 
ment, at least in its explicit formulation. But it is older than Proclus: 
Syrianus formally applies it to the relation of the One and Being - to yap 
Sv xai U7uep to Sv xai auv tw ovti, xai ini Ta&e too ovtoc;, gjc; im ty)<; 
vXrjs xai ty)<; Greprjcreox; (in Metaph. £9.17.).” 

The question may be raised of how these £th century Platonists came 
to emphasizing so greatly the universality and immediate operation of the 
First Cause(s) in every part of the universe. I think this development may 
be due to the discussion with - or rather the apology against, Christian 
theism : confronted with the Christian doctrine of an almighty Creator 
these Greek philosophers may have felt the need of formulating more 
clearly the actual influence of the First Cause on everything derived from 
it. Thus, they may have reconstructed their system so as to offer a poly¬ 
theistic counterpart to Christian monotheism. 


1 Dodds, Proclus , The Elements of Theol. p. 231. 
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II - The author of the De causis speaks of the First Cause as being. He does 
so in his second proposition as a conclusion from Proclus’ tripartition of 
to 8vt<o£ ov in Elem. 88. In this case again we have to point to the 
differences. 

The text of Liber de Causis l runs: Omne esse superius aut est superius 
aeternitate et ante ipsam , aut est cum aeternitate , aut est post aeternitatem et 
supra tempus. Esse vero quod est ante aeternitatem est causa prima. 

Proclus, Elem. 88: Ilav to ovtco<; ov y} 7 rpo auov6<; sotiv yj ev tco 
auovi Yj (jl£Tsx ov auovo^. 

Proclus does not say that the first kind of 8vto><; ov is the First Cause. 
What he does say is that “Being-itself is primarily being”, such in contra¬ 
distinction to Eternity, which is “eternal” in the primary sense, but is 
“being” by participation. Certainly he did not identify his 7rpcoTco<; 8v with 
the "Ev. It is interesting that the Arabic author, going against the unani¬ 
mous tradition of Neoplatonism in this, made the identification as if it 
were the most natural affair in the world. Behind this is probably the 
Moslim belief in one God who is the Cause of everything and is more than 
anything “existent”. 

To the Greek world this thought was certainly not strange. Plutarch 
asserts most emphatically that only God is “truly Being” 1 , and Philo had 
learnt the same from Greek philosophers. St. Justin, in the middle of the 
2nd century, somewhat vaguely identifies both the “eternal being” of the 
Platonic Ideas and their ultimate Ground with God: for him there is no 
essential distinction 2 . Plato, no doubt, did raise the Good, as the Source 
of intelligible Being, beyond the level of the voy)t a. And so most em¬ 
phatically did Plotinus, because intelligible Being included the principle 
of differentiation and, hence, was a plurality, though of a united character. 
It was not primarily one, and therefore must be preceded by a principle 
which was totally One, and as such beyond being 3 . 

St. Augustine was the first to make the identification of the first and 
the second level quite consciously and on the basis of revealed Truth: 
eternal Being was to him the Wisdom and Word of God, and from the 
Church he had learnt that the Word is equal to the Father 4 . 

As to the author of the De Causis y it is not impossible, of course, but 
at least less probable that he was influenced by Christian ideas. He rather 
makes the impression of just having found no problem in the text of 

1 De E apud Delphos 2o (393 AB); Greek Phil. 1312 c. 

* Dialogus c.Tryphone , ch. 3 and 4. 

3 E.g., Enn. v 2, 1 (the beginning); vi 9, 2. 29-32 ; vi 9, 3. 36-44. Greek Phil. 1 370 a, 1 392 ab. 

4 Augustinus, De libero Arbitrio 11, ij, 39. 
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Proclus and of having identified the 8vtco<; 8v with the First Cause as a 
matter of course - a thing which, after all, he can have done as a Moslim 
as easily as others did as Christians. 

Ill - “Being is beyond Eternity”, Proclus says ( Elem . 87). And the author of 
the Liber de Causis repeats: “The First Cause is ante aetemitatem n . 

What is the background of these statements ? 

First, in ranking the ov above eternity Proclus is not at all represen¬ 
tative of Neoplatonism. For the classical doctrine of Plotinus was that 
eternal Being was contained in Nous as its eternal object: Nous is toc 
7cp&Ta, i.e. Nous is the intelligible universe which is primary Being 1 ; and 
intelligible Being is eternal, which means that there is no “prior” and 
“posterior” in Nous, but that all is immediately present in it, at the same 
time 2 . For Plato, of course, the ovtgx; ov was intelligible Being, defined as 
“that which is always the same and identical with itself”. What is new in 
Proclus is: (1) that Being is detached from the voyjto, and superposed to 
them; (2) that “Eternity” as an abstract is separated from “eternal things” 
and ranked immediately “after” Being and “before” (i.e. “above”) eternal 
things. To the reader of both Plato and Plotinus this is strange, indeed. 

Second, Proclus gives us his arguments for proceeding thus. They 
are as follows. 

1. “Being” is a wider concept than “eternal”. Now, since more 
things participate in it, it ranks higher than what is eternal, or even higher 
than Eternity 3 . 

2. Eternity has perpetuity combined with Being, and eternal things 
have both, by participation in Eternity. Eternity, however, has perpetuity 
primarily, and Being by participation, while Being itself is primarily 
Being 4 . 

Now, certainly, the first point would never have been granted either 
by Plato or Plotinus. For what was it that Proclus had in mind, when 
asserting that “Being” is predicable of a wider circle of objects than 
“eternal”? He thought of the “existence” of concrete things, which are 
called “being” because they are not non-existent. Eternity, however, 
never can be predicated of this kind of things. 

1 Enn. v 9, 7. 8-17; cp. also Enn. v g, 2 . i-i 2 . Greek Phil, i 384 ab. 

2 We cannot find fault with St. Thomas for having illustrated the concept of aeternitas by citing 
Boethius’ definition in Consolatio v, prosa 6: Aeternitas est interminabilis vitae tota simul et perjecta 
possessio. But we do think the modem editor Saffrey might have mentioned here the author of this 
definition, from whom Boethius took it over: it was Plotinus in his treatise Ilepl al&VO<; xai 
Xp6vou, Enn. hi 7, 3. 37-38 (De Vogel, Greek Phil. 1433 b). 

3 Proclus, Elem. 87. 4 Proclus, Elem. 88. 
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It is true that Plato sometimes used the term “being” in the wider 
sense (e.g. in the Phaedo 1 , where he speaks of “two kinds of being, the 
visible and the invisible”). Nonetheless he explicitly denied “Being” to 
things of temporal origin which are always changing, in an important 
passage of the Timaeus 2 , and the same view is present in the Philebus as 
well 3 4 . The term ovtox; ov expresses this view perfectly well: this term, 
which in the Liber de Causis is rendered by the formula of esse superius , 
certainly implies that there is an esse inferius as well, a so-called 6v which is 
not “truly” what it is called. 

Plato and Plotinus, however, though they would have granted that in 
this sense “being” covers a wider field than “eternal”, did not find any 
reason in this for placing the ov beyond “eternal truth” in their hierarchi¬ 
cal order. Nor did they ever dream of placing “Eternity” above “what is 
eternal” because it seems to be more general. Of course not, for they 
knew only too well that “eternal Being” is primary Being and primarily 
eternal , so that “what is eternal” is Eternity itself. St. Thomas, as is natu¬ 
ral, did not protest against Proclus, since he credits “Platonists” with the 
method of making abstracts into “substances” and placing them higher 
according to their degree of abstractness. Accordingly, he thinks that 
what Proclus is doing here is just normal Platonism*. In fact, it is a 
perversion of Platonism and a parody. 

In the Liber de Causis , the author of which understood the ovtcoc; ov of 
Proclus as “the First Cause”, prop. 88 of the Elements is transposed into the 
thesis: Causa prima est ante aeternitatem — a correct transposition, yet 
absurd in its contents, as absurd as Proclus’ distinction of ov, atcov and 
atcovtov as beings of different levels. It is remarkable, nonetheless, that 
the Arabic author who did correct Proclus both by ignoring his henads 
while speaking of Causa prima in the singular and by identifying the 8vto><; 
ov with the First Cause, did not see the absurdity of placing this First Cause 
which is “truly Being” “before” or beyond Eternity. 

IV - “The First creating Being is the First pure Infinity; the first created 
Being (i.e. the Intelligence) is not Infinity”, says the Liber de Causis 
(prop. i£). 

A few lines further on the author corrects himself while saying: “The 
First creating Being is beyond Infinity; second, created Being is without 


1 Phaedo , 79 a. 

2 Timaeus 28 a. 

3 Philebus 59 a-c. 

4 Saffrey, S. Thomae de Aquino super Liber de Causis expositio pp. 13-14. 
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end, and that which is between the First, creating Being, and the second, 
created Being is Infinity.” 

The writer, apparently, was first inclined to state that the First 
Cause, which he calls here “First, creating Being”, was Infinity. Next, 
by following Proclus who in his 90th and 92nd theses places 7rpa)Tov 7c£pa<; 
and 7cpa>T7) dbueipla immediately after the First Principle (the One) and 
before “Being”, our author arrives at placing Infinity between his First 
Cause and created Being, which as such is called second. The Latin text 
makes rather a confused impression. 

It is interesting that the author started by the statement: Ens 
primum creans est infinitum purum. When stating that “all those powers that 
are endless depend on the First Infinite which is the Power of powers”, 
he clearly intended to say that these endless powers depend on the First 
Cause. Thus the First Cause which had taken the place of Proclus’ 
7cpcoTG)<; 6v, now is identified with auT6$i>va(Jiu; and is conceived as 
primary Infinitude or repur/) dorsipta. Of “first created Being” it is said 
that it is not Power, but it has some power. Moreover, the power of 
this first created Being (which is “intelligentia”) is endless “downwards 
only” - that is to say, in its effects not “upwards” (because it depends 
on the First Cause). Follows the statement “Ens autem primum creans est 
infinitum primum purum”. 

Up to this point our author’s transposition of Proclus is consistent. 
But his next reflection is: since these derived endless powers are caused 
by the First Cause, “the latter, doubtless, is beyond infinity”. And con¬ 
sequently Infinity is placed after the First Cause and before created 
Being. 

The Greek background of this is the following. (1) For Proclus it is 
the One that is beyond Infinity, not the ovtgx; ov. (2) The latter is 
composed of nipou; and a7T£tpov and, hence, ranked after them (prop. 89). 

To find dfoueipov as one of the constitutive elements of intelligible 
Being is not entirely unexpected or strange to the readers of Plotinus. 
Though he did not put the doctrine precisely in this form, it was at 
least prepared by him in his concept of (iXy) vcnqnf), which was the ooueipov 
in its function on the level of intelligible Being ( Enn . II 4, 15). it 
differed from (SXt) aicrfbjTT) in this, that the latter was totally indefinite by 
lacking any form, whereas “intelligible matter” was infinite by having all 
forms in itself 1 . Plotinus clearly recognized that there must be infinity 
in Nous, since there is an infinite variety of being within it. Plato had 

1 Enn. 11 4, 3. 1-16; De Vogel, Greek Phil. 1406 a. 
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accounted for the plurality of intelligible Being by stating that, together 
with the ov, both “identity” and “difference” must be assumed. Thus, 
the sTspov of the Sophistes became the origin of Plotinus’ higher kind of 
a7reipov or oXy) voyjT/) 1 . 

The difference between those earlier thinkers and Proclus is, that 
the former recognized both the principle of differentiation (the Srepov 
or gTspoTT]*;) and the a 7 reipov resulting from it as a principle immanent 
in intelligible Being itself and separable from it only by the reflecting 
intellect, whereas Proclus raised it into a hypostasis, ranked beyond 
Being. This is the same method as we found when he dealt with the 8v 
and with “Eternity”, which 1 qualified as a perversion and a parody of 
true Platonism. Its perverting character is, that intelligible Being - 
which according to Plotinus springs as Light from Light - is dealt with as 
an analogon of sensible things, “composed” of constituting elements. 
Both Plato (in Resp. vi 509 c) and Plotinus gave a much purer expression 
of the spiritual character of the intelligible world than the £th century 
Neoplatonist School 2 . 

After all, the Platonism of St. Augustine was a simpler and purer 
kind of Platonism than that of the author of the De causis. It is interesting, 
however, to see how the Christian author who called himself by the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite found a more audacious and a more 
satisfactory solution of the problems involved in Proclus’ text than the 
author of the De causis by taking the 7rspa^ and inzipicc principles back 
into the essence of God, who surpasses the opposites by absorbing them 3 . 

V - Bardenhewer observed that the method of hypostatizing abstracts was 
both the chief characteristic and the chief error of the author of the 
Liber de Causis. We found that in this our author was a faithful follower 
of Proclus. Moreover, Proclus’ manner of hypostatizing abstracts 
appeared to be a kind of pseudo-Platonism rather than a true develop¬ 
ment of Platonism. 

We have a few words more to say about this point. How was it that 
such Platonists as Proclus came to proceeding in such a manner as must 
be called a perversion of Platonism and a parody? And how did an 
Arabic philosopher such as the author of the Liber de Causis come to 


1 Enn. 11 4, 24-37; Greek Phil. 1406 e. 

2 On the immediate precedents of Proclus in the School of Athens, see Dodds, Proclus * Elements 
p. 246 f. 

3 Dionysius Areop., De div. nom. s, 10: 6 TCpowv (&eo<;).... 7r£poc<; rcavTcov xal <X7teip(a, 
Tcdtcn]Q a7rsipta<; xai 7repaTo^ u7repoxtxcoc; ££f)p7)ptivo<; tcov on; dcvTixeipivcov. 
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following this example? I think the answer to these questions must be 
the same for both, namely that both these authors had rather a strong 
training in formal logic and therefore approached Platonism not so much 
in the spirit of what Plato called “dialectic”, but rather in the spirit of 
Aristotle's “analytics”. Apparently they thought, as St. Thomas did, 
that a Platonist's job is to raise general terms into a supposed existence of 
a superior degree of transcendency; and at the end, to forget that all 
this is just a creation of your own intellect, and take your own production 
most seriously as a metaphysical truth of the most sublime order. 

I mean, to them hypostatizing abstracts was rather a technique, - 
while for Plato, and also for Plotinus, philosophy was not a technique 
but living on the level of Nous. 

As to the Arabic writer of the De causis , he certainly lived truly 
enough in a certain spiritual reality to be able to correct Proclus' ab¬ 
stractions more than once. But he was somewhat too much impressed 
by his Greek master's authority. He might have raised himself to a 
somewhat greater independence, as we sometimes see that the Christian 
author Dionysius has done. 


Utrecht, 

Nieuwe Gracht jybis 
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Some notes on the Mediaeval tract De insolubilibus, 
with the edition of a tract dating from the end of 
the twefth century 

L. M. DE RIJK 


A s is known, one of the important contributions made by the 
Megarian School (4 th cent. B.C.) to the development of Western 
logic was the invention of a number of remarkable paradoxes. 
Among them there was the famous Liar: “a man says that he is lying; is 
what he says true or false?”. 1 Generally speaking, paradoxes of this type 
intend to show the oddity of making a statement say something about 
its own truth or falsity. So the Liar, being one of the many puzzles con¬ 
nected with the notions of truth and falsity, is one of the most important 
logical problems, since the fundamental notion of logic is validity, and 
this is definable in terms of truth and falsehood 2 . 

Mediaeval logicians, too, devoted their attention and ingenuity to 
the Liar paradox and its variants. The twelfth century re visor of the 
Ars disserendi written by Adam of the Petit Pont in 1132 mentions as a 
current complicated question (illud interrogabile multiplex ) the puzzle of 
the man who says that he is (only) lying: 

Ars. diss., p. iojW-m eA. Minio-Paluello: Fiunt autem interrogationes elective nec 
simplices nec simplicium coaptatione multiplices, sed determinatione simplicibus 
adiecta... Tale est et illud: an vere enuntiet qui se mentiri dicit ; sed et illud an 
verum dicat qui nichil nisi se mentiri dicit. Huiusmodi autem interrogabilia, licet non 
proprie dici videantur multiplicia, ad disciplinalem tamen commoditatem deter¬ 
minate multiplicia appellentur. 

We may ask, now, from what source the Liar paradox had come down to 
the Mediaeval logicians. Aristotle’s mention in his De soph, elenchis 
(180 b 2-7) of the story about the same man’s lying and telling the truth 
at one and the same time may surely be seen as a vague reference to this 
puzzle, but it certainly cannot be considered as a source for the Mediaeval 
Liar paradox. Mr. and Mrs. Kneale refer 3 to St. Paul’s Epistle to Tite 
where the Apostle says in warning against the degenerate Cretans: 


1 See Cicero, Academica n 95-96; cfr. De divinatione 11, 11. See also Alexander Riistow, Der Ltigner. 
Theorie, Geschichte und Auflosung, Leipzig 1910. 

* Cfr. William and Martha Kneale, The Development of Logic , Oxford 1962, p. 16. 

3 op. cit., p. 228. 
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“one of their own prophets 1 ... said : ‘the Cretans are always liars*... 
this witness is true. ” They are seemingly right in pointing 2 to the fact that 
St. Paul apparently did not realize himself that this witness as coming 
from the mouth of the Cretan Epimenides is a paradox. No doubt, 
subtly musing upon this passage during an obligatory choral prayer some 
clever Mediaeval canon or monk might have detected its paradoxal tenor, 
but the fact must not be overlooked that, as far as we know, the Medi¬ 
aeval logicians never used the Epimenides variant of the Liar paradox. 
Yet Mr. and Mrs. Kneale seem to be somewhat too hasty in concluding 
that the paradox was discovered afresh in the twelfth century. That the 
Mediaeval logicians knew our paradox from the vague and rather 
pejorative words of St. Augustine (Contra Acad . hi, 29) seems to be 
excluded for more than one reason. But Cicero’s report of the Liar 
paradox (Acad. 11, [= Lucullus ], 95-96) might have been known to the 
Early Middle Ages, thanks to Hadoard’s Excerpta* compiled in the ninth 
century from many of Cicero’s philosophical works, and to the increasing 
interest in Cicero’s works which is shown in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries*. In fact, we find the following extract from Acad. 11, 95 25 4 5 -97 21 : 

Excerpta , nr. 236 (p. 458 ed. Schwenke): Nempe fundamentum dialetice est, 
quicquid enuntietur - id autem appellant axioma , est quasi effatum - aut verum esse 
aut falsum. Quid igitur, haec vera an falsa sunt? Si te mentiri dicis idque verum 
dicis, mentiris, verum dicis. Haec scilicet inexplicabilia esse dicitis. Haec 
chrisippea sunt, ne ab ipso quidem dissoluta. Quid enim faceret huic conclusioni: 
*si lucet, lucet ; lucet autem; lucet igitur ’. Cederet scilicet. Ipsa enim ratio conexi 
cum concesseris superius, cogit inferius concedere. Quid ergo haec ab ilia con- 
clusione differt: ‘si mentiris , mentiris ; mentiris autem; mentiris igitur ’. Hoc negas te 
posse nec adprobare nec inprobare. Qui igitur magis illud? Si ars, si ratio, si via, 
si vis denique conclusionis valet, eadem est in utroque. Sed hoc extremorum est. 
Postulant, ut excipiantur haec inexplicabilia. 

However, there is one more line of tradition to be noticed. The 
commentary of ps.-Alexander on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi 6 mentions - 


1 The Cretan Epimenides (about 600 B.C.) is meant. 

2 op. cit.y p. 228. 

3 This Augustinian work did certainly not belong to the Mediaeval curriculum and, if so, St. 
Augustine’s report could hardly have brought the logical paradox as such to the acquaintance of the 
Mediaeval scholars: “... ut istorum mendacissimam calumniam (!): ‘si verum est, falsum est; si 
falsum est, verum est’. 

4 They have been edited by P. Schwenke in: Philologus t Suppl. Band 3 (1911), pp. 399-588. 

5 For this, see MaxManitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 1, pp. 480-483. 

6 Alexandri quodfertur in Aristotelis Sophisticos Elenchos Commentarium ed. M. Wallies in: Comm, in 
Arist. Graeca, vol. 11, 3, Berlin 1898. The commentary is probably by the hand of Michael Ephesios 
(end of the eleventh century), who certainly drew upon the older works of the Greek commentators 
such as Alexander’s. 
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unlike Aristotle, Soph . El. , 184 b 2-7 - the Liar in more or less explicit 
terms: 

ed. Wallies, p. iji 16 ' 20 : SuvaTai 8£ Tig xal cbg ottTcog IpcoTcopivou too 
ao<plap.aTog axotieiv * &pa ye iv8£x erocL ot&zbv <$cp,a xal tl^uSea&ai xod 
dcXyj'9'exjeiv; 00 * aXXa jxyjv 6 X£ycov *£ya> ^s^o^at* #p.a xal 4 ,e ^ eTat xal &X 7 )- 
&euei* t^eu8og <£pa t8 *oux lv8£x STaL T ^ v auT&v <£(j.a xal dXyj^eijeiv xal <j>e6&ecdW. 

Well, now, during the first half of the twelfth century the Parisian 
masters came into acquaintance with James of Venice’s (translation and) 
commentary on the Soph.El . 1 It seems to be obvious that James reported, 
and commented upon, the logical problem contained in the Liar paradox. 
Unfortunately the twelfth century Close in Arist. Soph. El. found in MS 
Berlin, Lot. Fol. 624 2 ends abruptly on Soph. El. 182 b 6, so as to preclude 
the opportunity of verifying our surmise. 3 

However, there seems to be a slight clue to prefer the Greek- 
Byzantinian tradition to the Ciceronian. It must be noticed indeed, that 
the Latin term for such a sophism as the Liar is inexplicable ; the post- 
Augustean word insolubile seems not to have been used until the middle of 
the twelfth century as the technical term for it*. If the insolubilia- 
literature had found its starting-point in the Ciceronian tradition, one 
would rather have expected the Roman’s term inexplicable instead of 
insolubile. The latter might have been a translation for the Greek ooropia. 

This certainly does not amount to saying that the Mediaeval theories of 
the insolubilia should be taken as quite dependent upon Antiquity. As a 
matter of fact the Mediaeval logicians were not satisfied with such simple 
versions of the Liar as ‘ego dicofalsum\ and as early as about 1 200 we find 
complicated versions of our paradox 3 5 . In any case all their theories 
certainly are of their own invention 6 . 

1 See L. Minio-Paluello, Note sull* Aristotele latino medievale in: RivistadiFilosofiaNeo-Scolastica 44 
( I 95 2 )> PP* 4 QI ff. 

2 For these Glose, see my Logica Modernorumi (Assen 1962), pp. 82-88. The work has been edited 
there, pp. 191-255. 

3 There are also some minor traditions of our paradox: Gellius, Noctes Atticae xvm, 2 and in the 
Liber Glossarum of Placidus; see Corpus Glossariorum latinorum , ed. G. Goetz (v 38 l8 and 95 14 ; vn, 153). 
For that matter, such scholars as Adam of the Petit Pont and John of Salisbury seem to have used 
Gellius’ work (see Manitius, op. cit. in, pp. 204 and 255). Finally. Papias made use of a copy of 
Placidus’ work; see Manitius, op. cit. 11, p. 720. - However, one should not think too much of this 
possible line of tradition. 

4 As far as I know the earliest occurrence of it is in John of Salisbury, Metalog. 1, p. io 20 ed. Webb. 
See below, p. 86, no. 1. 

5 See below, pp. 90 ff. 

6 It is almost superfluous to say that the opinion of the fifteenth century Anonymus (in his prologue 

to Textus and copulata omnium tractatuum Petri Hispani ... etc. Coloniae 1493; nr P with Prantl. in, 



To turn, now, to the Mediaeval variants of the Liar paradox, the 
sophismata dealing with them attracted special attention from about 12oo, 
if not as early as from the middle of the twelfth century, as may appear 
from the revision of Adam’s Ars disserendi mentioned above p. 83. From 
the thirteenth century onwards many tracts have been handed down 
to us in which these variants and the logical problems they involved were 
discussed. These tracts went under the title De insolubilibus 1 . 

As we are told by the authors themselves in their prologues, this 
title is somewhat misleading. In fact they do not deal with what cannot 
be solved but rather with what is difficult to solve because of certain 
circumstances lying in some human act or some property of the speech 
used. The tracts discuss certain propositions that are self-falsifying since 
they contain elements which reflect on the propositions themselves of 
which they are parts. 

The Mediaeval variant of the Liar had this basic form: ‘ what I am 
saying is false' ('ego dicofalsum ’), provided I do not utter any proposition 
other than ‘what I am saying is false 1 . 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century no fewer than fifteen 
different (or, at least, various) attempts were known to solve the puzzle, 
as we are told by Paul of Venice, who in his Logica Magna listed them 
industriously 2 . From as early as the thirteenth century we know four 
different solutions of this kind of insolubile . See below, pp. 87ff. 

The aim of this paper is to present what is probably the oldest tract 
De insolubilibus that has come down to us and to bring out some evidence 
for its date and its place in the development of the Mediaeval insolubilia - 
literature. For this purpose I start from an examination of two later 
tracts on the subject: the De insolubilibus of Walter Burley written 
about 1302, and two tracts dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century, the one of which was ascribed to William of Shyreswood (d. 
after 1267) by Grabmann, without plausible grounds, it seems, but 
certainly belongs, just like the other tract, to the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 


p. 36) that the Mediaeval tract De insolubilibus is drawn from the fourth (our third) book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics , where Aristotle says (I\ 1012b 13-15) that some propositions destroy themselves, lacks 
any sense of history. 

1 For the term ‘ insolubile ’ see John of Salisbury, Metalog. 1, p. io 20 * 22 ed. Webb: insolubilis in ilia 
philosophantium scola (i.e. that of the Comificians) tunc temporis questio habebatur, an porcus 
qui ad venalicium agitur, ab homine an a funiculo teneatur; item, an capucium emerit qui cappam 
integram com para vit. 

* Logica Magna t ed. Venice 1428, ff. I92 rb -i94 vb . 
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i - Walther Burley’s tract De insolubilibus 


We have several copies 1 of a tract on insolubilia by the hand of Walther 
Burley (d. after 1343). It was probably written about 1302, since its 
counterpart the Tractatus de obligationibus is of this date. It opens as 
follows 2 : 

Circa insolubilia queruntur duo, primo circa insolubile simplex, secundo circa 
insolubile compositum. Circa primum queritur an aliqua propositio contingens 
simplex sit sic insolubile quod nullo modo potest solvi; et videtur quod sic. 
Incipiat Sortes loqui sic: “Sortes dicit falsum”, et queratur an Sortes dicit falsum 
aut verum; si verum et non dicit nisi Sortem dicere falsum, ergo Sortem dicere 
falsum est verum; ergo Sortes non dicit verum; ergo a primo; - si dicatur quod 
dicit falsum, ergo suum dictum est falsum; et suum dictum est Sortem dicere 
falsum; ergo Sortem dicere falsum est falsum; ergo Sortes non dicit falsum. Et ita 
dato uno oppositorum oportet dari reliquum. Et sic videtur quod id contingens 
nullo modo potest solvi. 

Huic dicitur quod Sortes sic dicens nec dicit verum nec dicit falsum. Et si queratur 
an hec: ‘ Sortes dicit falsum ' sit vera vel falsa, dicitur quod est falsa. Et non valet 
ista consequential ‘ hec est falsa vel Sortes dicit hanc ; ergo Sortes dicit falsum' (133 vb ). 

The term insolubile is of a threefold meaning. Our tracts always use the 
word in the sense of “what is difficult to solve”: 

Ad questionem dicendum quod ‘ insolubile ' dicitur tripliciter. lino modo est 
insolubile id quod nullo modo potest solvi; cuiusmodi sunt sophismata contra- 
dictionum datis legibus. Alio modo dicitur insolubile id quod est aptum natum solvi 
et non solvitur. Tertio modo dicitur insolubile id quod cum difficultate solvitur. 

De insolubili tertio modo dicto est tractatus insolubilium, sed de insolubili 
primo modo dicto est tractatus petitionum contrariorum. Et per hoc ad questio¬ 
nem oportet dicere quod nulla propositio contingens est insolubilis primo modo, 
quia qualibet propositio contingens potest solvi. Sed aliquod contingens est insolu¬ 
bile, loquendo de insolubili tertio modo. Cuius<modi> sunt tales propositiones: 

‘ dicofalsum ', 1 cogitofalsum' (i34 vb ). 

These “difficult statements” are solved by the logicians in different ways. 
Walther mentions three of them: (1) that of the cassantes , i.e. those who 
defended the nullity of the statements under discussion; (2) that of the 
restringentes , i.e. those who asserted that such statements suffer from an 
incorrect supposition of the term 'falsum 9 and (3) that of those who 
answered to such statements by means of a transcasus . Walther describes 
the first opinion as follows: 

1 E.g. Paris, B.N. Lat. 16.130. ff. 114. v sqq.; 16.621, ff. 243 r sqq.; London, British Museum, 
Royal MSS 12 F. xix, ff. i33 vl> -i38 ra (incomplete). 

2 I quote from the London copy. 
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Et cum tales propositlones cum difficultate solvantur, primo est videndum 
qualiter diversi diversimode solvunt huius<modi> propositiones. 

Sciendum quod circa insolubilia erant multe opiniones. Quidam solvebant insolu- 
bilia per cassationem et illi dicebantur cassantes , quia ipsi cassabant actum ex quo 
provenit insolubile. Ut cum sic dicitur: incipiat Sortes sic loqui: * Sortes dicitfalsum', 
dixerant: non potest dicere Sortem dicere falsum, nec possum dicere me dicere 
falsum. Et ratio buius ponitur quia isto a Sorte scitur id esse verum et falsum, quod 
est inpossibile; et inpossibile non sequitur nisi ex inpossibili; ergo inpossibile est 
Sortem dicere se dicere falsum, nec est possibile eadem ratione quodaliquis dicat se 
dicere falsum. 

Similiter dicunt quod posito quod aliquis dicat se dicere falsum in sic dicendo: 
“nichil dicit” ; quod probatur sic quia si dicens se dicere falsum dicat aliquid, hoc non 
potest esse nisi quod dicit verum vel falsum; sed dicens se dicere falsum nec dicit 
verum nec falsum, quia si diceret verum, sequeretur quod diceret falsum, et si 
diceret falsum, sequeretur quod diceret verum; quod est inpossibile. Ergo dicens 
se dicere falsum nichil dicit (ibid.). 

He mentions some arguments against it: 

Contra istam opinionem dicitur: hoc quod dicunt quod Sortem dicere falsum non 
potest dici a Sorte, illud est falsum, quia Sortem dicere falsum est enuntiabile. Ergo 
potest a quolibet enuntiari, et per consequens a Sorte. Preterea. Ipsi negant sen- 
sum, quia ipsi possunt audire Sortem dicere se dicere falsum. Ergo Sortem dicere 
falsum potest dici a Sorte. Contra aliud quod dicunt quod dicens se dicere falsum 
nichil dicit, <dicitur) quia qui nil dicit, tacet; ergo si dicens se dicere falsum nil 
diceret, tunc dicens se dicere falsum taceret. Similiter. <Si> dicat Sortes se dicere 
falsum et audiat Plato illud, tunc hec est vera: ‘ Plato audit aliquid'; sed nil audit 
nisi quod dicitur; ergo aliquid dicitur; sed a nullo alio <quam> a Sorte dicitur 
aliquid, quia ponitur quod nullus alius loquatur; ergo a Sorte dicitur aliquid; ergo 
Sortes dicens se dicere falsum dicit aliquid (i 3£ ra ). 

Next, he gives the second opinion: 

Alia opinio fuit restringentium. Qui dixerunt quod pars numquam potest supponere 
pro toto cuius est pars. Ideo cum dicitur: * Sortes dicit falsum' , iste terminus 
falsum' non potest supponere pro hac tota: ‘ Sortes dicit falsum' , sed restringitur ad 
standum pro aliis falsis. Et sicut non sequitur: * Sortes dicit hoc falsum quod est Sortem 
dicere falsum ; ergo dicit falsum aliud ab hoc', ita non sequitur: ‘ Sortes dicit hoc falsum 
quod est Sortem dicere falsum ; ergo Sortes dicit falsum'. Quod autem pars non potest 
supponere pro toto cuius est pars probant hoc modo. Illud quod supponit pro 
aliquo, est totum respectu illius pro quo supponit. Sed totum est maius sua parte. 
Ergo illud quod supponit pro aliquo est maius eo pro quo supponit. Sed pars non 
est maior suo toto. Ergo pars non supponit pro toto cuius est pars. Preterea. Quod 
supponit pro aliquo, est totum respectu illius. Ergo si pars supponeret pro toto, ita 
pars esset ut totum respectu sui totius. Et ita idem respectu eiusdem esset pars et 
totum. Quod est inpossibile (ibid.). 

This is also rejected by Walther: 

Contra illud quod pars non potest supponere pro toto cuius est pars, apparet quia si 
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Sortes sic incipiat loqul: ' aliquid dicitur a Sorte* , tunc est hec propositio vera: 

4 aliquid dicitur a Sorte*; ergo hec est vera pro aliquo supposito subiecti; sed pro 
nullo supposito subiecti potest esse vera nisi pro hac oratione: ‘ aliquid dicitur a 
Sorte* , quia Sortes nil aliud dicit. Ergo subiectum huius: ‘ aliquid dicitur a Sorte* 
potest supponere pro hac tota. Similiter. In ista: ‘ omnis propositio est vera* fit 
distributio pro omni propositione. Ergo fit distributio pro hac propositione que est 
‘omnis propositio est vera*. Sed solum supponit pro illo pro quo distributor; ergo 
subiectum huius: ‘ omnis propositio est vera* supponit pro hac tota. Et ita pars potest 
supponere pro to to cuius est pars. Et hoc est concedendum. 

Ad rationes restringentium dicendum quod non est inconveniens quod idem sit 
pars integralis alicuius totius et tamen totum universale respectu eiusdem. Sicut 
patet sic. Dicto 4 omnis propositio est vera* subiectum huius est pars integralis huius 
propositionis, et tamen est totum universale ad hanc propositionem, quia est totum 
universale ad omnem propositionem. Et cum dicitur: “illud quod supponit pro 
aliquo est totum ad illud pro quo supponit”, verum est: est totum universale ad 
illud. Et cum dicitur: “ergo est maius eo”, hoc est verum in continentia suppo- 
sitorum. Et sic est concedendum quod pars est maior toto, quia continet plura 
supposita quam totum cuius est pars. Sed totum integrale est maius sua parte in hoc 
quod habet plures partes integrales quam habet sua pars. Et ita non est inconve¬ 
niens quod idem respectu eiusdem sit maius et minus, diversimode tamen 
( I 3f ra - rb ). 

Then, the third opinion is given. It is that of transcasus. The latter term 
is defined as the transition of the same proposition from being true into 
being false, or from being false into being true. The main point of this 
solution of our puzzle seems to be the fact that the proposition under 
discussion refers to the time preceding the utterance of it and not to the 
moment in which it is pronounced. Walther explains this opinion and 
seems to take it for the most plausible one: 

Alia opinio est. Sunt enim quidam qui respondent ad insolubilia per transcasum. 
Et est transcasus quando aliqua propositio mutatur a veritate in falsitatem, vel 
econverso. Unde dicunt quod me dicente me dicere falsum, si postea queratur, 
aut dico verum aut dico falsum, dicunt quod falsum, quia aliud est tempus in quo 
dico aliquid et pro quo dico aliquid. Ideo si dico me dicere falsum, dico hoc pro 
tempore precedente, et quia in tempore precedente nil dixi, ideo in dicendo me 
dicere falsum dico falsum, quia dico aliter quam est in re. Et quando fit processus 
sic: si dico falsum, ergo falsum est me dicere falsum, dicitur quod verum; si dico 
falsum, falsum est me dicere falsum in illo tempore pro quo dico falsum et con- 
ceditur quod non dico falsum in illo tempore, sed dico falsum in tempore sequenti. 
Ideo non plus concluditur nisi quod dico falsum in isto tempore et non dico falsum 
in alio tempore. Et iste non repugnant. 

Et ista opinio est probabilior inter alias (i 3£ rb ). 

Nonetheless an objection is raised, and answered rather vaguely indeed: 

Contra istam opinionem. Volo loqui precise de isto tempore in quo tu dicis te 
dicere falsum et quero aut in illo tempore dicis verum aut falsum. Si <in> illo 
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tempore dicis falsum et in illo tempore non dicis nisi te dicere falsum, ergo in illo 
tempore te dicere falsum est falsum et ultra; ergo in illo tempore te dicere falsum 
non est verum; ergo non dicis falsum; ergo si in illo tempore dicis falsum, in illo 
tempore non dicis falsum. 

Si detur quod in illo tempore dicis verum, ergo in illo tempore est tuum dictum 
verum; et tuum dictum est te dicere falsum; ergo in illo tempore te dicere falsum 
est verum; ergo in illo tempore tu dicis falsum; ergo si in illo tempore dicis verum, 
in illo tempore dicis falsum. 

Ad questionem dicendum quod aliqua propositio contingens est insolubilis quia de 
difficili solvitur (ibid,). 

Without any transition in our text Walther goes on to speak about the 
three causes (called radices ) which the masters of the preceding genera¬ 
tion (s) (. Antiqui ) used to assign for the puzzle. The first is the word 
‘falsum' , or its equivalents, connected with such verbs as ‘dico ', ‘cogito ', 
‘scribo' etc. The second arises from certain kinds of supposition, ap¬ 
pellation etc. The third proceeds from some conflict of concepts: 

Et secundum Antiquos tres sunt radices insolubilium. Prima radix provenit ex 
coniunctione verbi pertinentis ad motum animi cum hac dictione ‘falsum’, vel 
cum suo convertibili, vel cum negatione veri. Et sic sunt omnes iste insolubiles: 
‘dico falsum’ vel ‘ dico dissimile vero’, ‘cogito falsum’, ‘ scribo falsum’; similiter: * non 
dico dissimilefalso’. 

Secunda radix provenit ex proprietatibus vocum. Et proprietates vocum sunt 
supponi, appellari, subici, et predicari. Et secundum hoc sunt omnes iste insolu¬ 
biles: ‘vox non appellat se ’, ‘ propositio non appellata a suo subiecto est propositio’, 
falsum subicitur , falsum predicatur . 

Tertia radix provenit ex repugnantia intellectuum. Ut hec: ‘aliqua propositio non 
est vera pro se’ (ibid.). 


2 - A tract De insolubilibus found in Paris, B. N. Lat. 16.617 

The Parisian manuscript B.N.Lat. 16.617, formerly Sorbonnensis 1797, 
contains among a great number of other important pieces on logic a 
tract on insolubilia 1 . It was dated by L. Delisle 2 as belonging to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and by Grabmann 3 in the late 
thirteenth century. It is well corrected throughout by a contemporary 
hand. It contains on ft'. 1 r — 2 3 v the only copy preserved of William of 


1 For an analysis of this manuscript, see M. Grabmann, Die Introductiones in logicam des Wilhelm von 
Shyreswood (f nach 1267). Literarhistorische Einleitung und Textausgabe in: Sitz. Ber. der Bayer. 
Akad. der Wiss. Phil. Hist. Abt. Jahrg. 1937. Heft 10, pp. 15-26. 

2 L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits de la Sorbonne , Paris 1870, p. 70. 

3 op. cit ., p. 1 5. 
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ShyreswoocTs Introductiones in logicam . They were edited by Grabmann in 
i 937 I . On ff. 2 3 r - 46 1, the Syncategoreumata of the same author are 
found. They were edited by father Reginald O’Donnell in 19^1 from our 
manuscript and Oxford Digby $t; 2 . 

Next a tract De insolubilibus is found (ff. 46 r - $o v ) written by the 
same hand, but without the name of its author. Grabmann is decidedly 
wrong in extending the tract De insolubilibus up to f. £4 V . Our tract 
appears to have its end on f. £o v . There a new tract begins with these 
words: 

<T)Empestive deficiet qui in mendacio confidit, quia non sola veritas set et falsitas 
mendacio contradicit. Hinc est quod veriores semper conveniunt, mendaces vero 
frequencius sibi contradicunt. Quid mirum igitur a seipsis discordare qui a 
veritate sunt discordes? Hinc potuit esse quod a seculo est inauditum in dissoluci- 
one insolubilium etiam duos Concordes fuisse. Quia enim veritas hucusque 
latuit, singuli singulas erroris plateas sunt ingressi. Hinc est quod secretum placuit 
et ipse idem qui videt, in abscondito novit. Quia non feci ut contradicerem, sed ne 
abscondendo frumentum illam maledictionem incurrerem qua dicitur: “qui 
abscondit frumentum, maledicetur inproperiis ”; ne etiam talentum Domini mei 3 
reponens in sudario penam servi nequam incurrerem, et ut melius pateat quod hoc 
ut contradicerem non feci aliorum opiniones nec etiam tangere volui, sed simpli- 
cem veritatem meam narravi. Quam cum quis diligenter inspexerit, aliorum 
opiniones secundum magis et minus a veritate distare videbit ($o v ). 

I cannot say who is the verbose author of this tract, the exordium of which 
is full of biblical allusions. What is quite certain indeed, is that here one 
more tract on insolubilia begins, quite different from the preceding one. 
It consists of two parts, the former of which has eight chapters and the 
latter seven. This tract ends on f.£4 v . 

To return, now, to the first tract De insolubilibus which begins on f. 46 v , 
this opens as follows 4 : 

<C)Irca tractatum de insolubilibus primo sciendum quod hoc nomen ‘ insolubile 
dicitur tripliciter. Uno scilicet modo: quod nullomodo potest solvi. Alio modo: 
quod bene potest solvi quantum est de se, propter tamen aliquod inpedimentum 
numquam solvitur. Tercio modo: quod propter sui difficultatem difficile solvitur. 

The author gives an illustrative comparison with the term ‘ invisibilis y 
(ibid.): 


1 op.cit.y pp. 30-104. 

2 Mediaeval Studies 13 (19^1), pp. 48-93. 

3 mei corr. ex unum MS. 

♦ The incipit in Grabmann, op. cit. y pp. 20-21, has some misreadings. 
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Ad similitudinem primi dicitur vox invisibilis; ad similitudinem secundi dicitur 
lapis absconditus in terra invisibilis; ad similitudinem tercii dicitur sol invisibilis. 

He uses the term in the third sense. Accordingly insolubile is defined as 
oratio secundum quid et simpliciter ex reflexione eiusdem supra se cum nature 
oppositionis habens dijficultatem . E.g. ‘ego dicojalsum ’ (ibid.) 

There are three main sophisms which are tamquam radices (ibid.): 

Ponuntur tria principalia sophismata tanquam radices. Quorum primum ex actu 
nostro, ut 4 ego dicojalsum\ ‘ ego scribo falsum’ ; secundum ex actu ipsius vocis, ut: 
'hec vox non appellat nisi se; bee autem appellat se aut non ; tercium ex repugnancia 
intellectuum ut: 4 aliquid non est verum per se*. 

However, our author rejects this distinction as useless (ibid.): 

Sed nos non facimus differenciam inter hec 1 nec ponimus hec 2 radices respectu 
aliorum, quia in hiis et in aliis eadem reperitur natura insolubilitatis et eque 
propria. 

Next, the author mentions the three views held in his days on the 
insolubilia: (i) cassatio , (2) restrictio , and (3) solutio secundum quid et 
simpliciter (f. 46 v ). The first solution is rejected by our author (f. 47 r ). 
The second (of the restringentes) is not accepted either, but our author 
recognizes its relative value: concedendum est quod restrictio sit via in 
solucionem veram , ut patebit y et non vera solucio. (f. 48 r ). The third opinion 
appears to have some variants, the last of which is followed by our 
author (f. 48 r ): 

Et nunc videamus de ilia opinione que dicit quod hec oratio simpliciter est oratio, 
tamendicere hanc non est simpliciter dicere. Et qui sic dicunt non concedunt hanc 
divisionem: 'aut dico verum , aut dico falsum’ , quia non possunt dare hanc ‘ ego dico 
verum’ nec hanc ‘ ego dico falsum’ , quia hec non potest habere nisi duas causas verita- 
tis: aut quia nichil dixi, aut quia dico verum. Si nichil dixi, male conceditur: 

‘ dico aliquale’ ; si dico verum, tunc male conceditur hec: ‘ ego dico falsum ’. 

The transcasus solution mentioned by Walther Burley as the third solution 
(see above, p. 89) occurs here without that name, and still in statu 
nascendi , it seems. It is only found as one of the arguments supporting 
the solution secundum quid et simpliciter (f. 48 r ): 

Item. Respondendum est pro eodem tempore ad consequens et ad antecedens, 
quia ad omne pertinens respondendum est pro eodem tempore. Ergo cum hec: 

4 dico aliquale’ sit antecedens ad hanc: 'ego dico falsum\ pro eodem tempore 
respondendum est. Sed si hec proponeretur in eodem tempore in quo proponitur 
hec: 4 ego dico falsum ’, esset simpliciter neganda, quia nichil prius dixi. Ergo modo 
est neganda. 

1 sc. sophismata. * hoc MS 
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Walther’s second main group of the insolubilia composita are discussed in 
our tract very shortly, while the term insolubile compositum is not used 
(nor its counterpart insolubile simplex ). 1 In our tract here is found as a 
heading in the margin: ars multiplicandi sophismata insolubilia (f. £o v ). 

Who was the author of this tract De insolubilibus ? Grabmann’s suggestion 
that our tract as well as that De obligationibus (fif. £4 V - 62 v ) may safely 
be ascribed to William of Shy res wood lacks good grounds. It is true that 
the latter tract is attributed in our manuscript to some Magister W. 
(Expliciunt obligations Magistri W. y f. 62 v ), probably some William. But 
even if this master should be identified with William of Shyreswood 
(which seems to be quite possible, indeed, but no more than possible ), 
there is still the difficulty that there is another tract De insolubilibus 
between our tract and the Obligationes Magistri W. 

This much seems to be certain: our tract De insolubilibus is certainly 
of an earlier date than Walther Burley’s. The former’s author undoubted¬ 
ly belongs to those antiqui Walther is speaking of in his tract (see above, 
p. 90). So we may put him some generation(s) before Walther Burley 2 , 
let us say about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


3 - A tract De insolubilibus in Paris, B.N.Lat. 11.412 

The thirteenth century collective manuscript Paris B.N.Lat. 11.412 
contains several pieces on logic 3 4 . One of them is a tract on insolubilia. 
It is found (incompletely) on fif. 88 ra -9i va . This tract mentions the 
three radices but holds the division as not appropriate (see below, p. 93;). 
We also find the three solutions ( cassatio y restricts, and solutio secundum 
quid et simpliciter) discussed as still under eager debate in those days. 
This tract opens as follows*: 

Termini privatorii inveniuntur dupliciter ab Aristotile sumi. Aut enim sumuntur 
simpliciter privantes et negantes, aut sumuntur ut equipollentes alicui affirmationi 
privative. Verbi gratia. Iste terminus * ignorans ’ dupliciter potest sumi. Potest enim 
dici ignorans ille qui nichil scit. Et potest etiam dici ignorans ille qui habet oppi- 

1 See the exordium of Walther’s tract; above, p. 87. 

2 For the meaning of the terms antiqui and moderni, see my Logica Modernorum. A contribution to the 
history of early terminist logic I, Assen 1962, pp. 16-17. 

3 For this manuscript, see B. Haureau, Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de la Biblioth&que 
Nationale 11, Paris 1892, pp. 30-48. 

4 The introductory sentences as printed in Haureau, op. cit ., pp. 45-46 contain a number of mis¬ 
readings. 
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nionem privativam. Verbi gratia, sicut cum dicitur aliquis ignorare dialeticam, 
si nichil sciat de dialetica, sicut rusticus aliquis. Et sic iste terminus * ignorans' 
privat simpliciter. Iterum ille qui scit aliquid de dialetica, sicut ille qui scit quid 
sit propositio vel enuntiabile, ignorans dicitur dialeticam, si credat non omnem 
propositionem esse cathegoricam vel ypotheticam; ignorantia ista non est privativa 
negatio; ista oppinio quidem (quedam MS) falsa. Et sic iste terminus ‘ ignorans' non 
est simpliciter privans, immo dicit affirmationem privativam. , 

Similiter ‘ intangibile' dupliciter potest sumi. Potest enim dici intangibile quod 
nullo modo potest tangi, sicut anima. Vel potest dici intangibile quod privativo 
modo tangibile est, sicut ignis est qui cum tangitur offendit tactum. 

Cum igitur termini privatorii istis duobus modis accipiantur ab Aristotile, 
queritur cum dicitur “hoc est insolubile: ‘ego dico falsum' ”, utrum iste terminus 
‘ insolubile' simpliciter privet aut non. Et ut melius pateat quod querendum est, 
faciamus deductiones ad hanc propositionem: *ego dico falsum' . Si dicatur quod 
verum est, sequitur (queritur MS): hoc est verum, et ego dico hoc; ergo ego dico 
verum; ergo ego non dico falsum; ergo hec est falsa: ‘ ego dico falsum '; et concessisti 
verum; ergo male; - si dicatur quod falsum, hoc est falsum; et ego dico hoc; ergo 
ego dico falsum; ergo hec est vera: ‘ ego dico falsum'; et concessisti; ergo male 
(88 ra ). 

Then, the term ‘ insolubile 9 is explained 1 . On the question utrum iste 
terminus insolubile , secundum quod hie dicitur insolubile , simpliciter privet aut 
non our author answers: 

Solutio. Dicimus quod ‘ insolubile' non privat simpliciter, immo ponit difficile 
solvi. Unde hec locutio: ( ego dico falsum' insolubilis est, idest difficile solubilis. Est 
autem difficile ei qui novit qualiter solvendum sit. Contingit enim in rebus aliqua 
de facili cognosci et aliqua difficile cognosci. Ea enim que extranea sunt in homine, 
sicut color, quantitas et vestis, ex facili cognoscuntur. Ea autem que in anima sunt 
ut habitus, vitium, et ignorantia et scientia, difficile cognoscuntur ... Similiter 
contingit in propositionibus et in questionibus quod alique significant res 
corporales (...) et ille sunt de facili solubiles. Ille vero que significant res substan- 
tiales et ea que sunt ex parte anime, difficile solubiles sunt. Unde hec est difficile 
solubilis: ‘ ego dico falsum' et ei qui novit qualiter solvendum sit. Significat enim 
hoc verbum ‘dico’ dictionem (= speaking), que est de parte anime et ilia dictio 
redit (redis MS) supra seipsam et reflectitur supra se. Cum enim dico hanc 
propositionem ‘ ego dico falsum' , dictio mea transit supra hoc: me dicere falsum. 
Item. Hoc verbum l dico' quod ponitur in hac locutione: l ego dico falsum' significat 
dictionem transeuntem sic. Ergo una et eadem dictio transit supra seipsam. Sed 
omnis transitus vel reflexio a parte anime est. Non enim de facili cognoscitur. 
Et propter hoc ilia locutio vel argumentatio facta circa ipsam difficile solvitur. 
Unde insolubile est (88 ra rb ). 

Our author mentions a twofold solution, one common solution (viz. that 
of the cassantes , named here also interemptio actus ) and the solution of 
Aristotle (88 rb ): 

1 The words hie dicitur quod est insolubile apparently are a marginal note interpolated into the 
exemplar of our codex; cfr. p. 9$ note 2. 
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Huiusmodi autem insolubilia dupliciter solent solvi: uno modo secundum commune 
iudicium, alio modo secundum solutionem Aristotilis. Secundum commune 
iudicium 1 est solutio per interemptionem actus qui significatur in locutione in- 
solubili. Verbi gratia cum dicitur: ‘e^o dico falsum ’, si solvatur per interemptionem 
actus <...) dictionis (= the act of asserting). Unde dicetur: “nil dicis”. Si vero 
solvetur per solutionem Aristotilis, dicetur quod falsa est simpliciter et in argumen- 
tatione sequente proponetur fallacia secundum quid en simpliciter. Qualiter autem 
hoc sit, in sequentibus habebitur. 

An objection is raised. In the view of the adherents of the first solution, 
there seems to be nothing that cannot be solved: 

Videtur quod secundum commune iudicium nil sit insolubile, idest difficile 
solubile. Facile autem est interimere actum significatum in locutione. Et hoc est 
solvere. Ergo facile est solvere. Nos dicimus quod sine dubio facile est solvere vel 
solutio facilis est a nunc, sed difficile fuit huiusmodi solutionem invenire. Propter 
hoc dicitur difficile. Non enim erat facile invenire, qualiter omne inventum 
( 88 rb ). 

First, the insolubilia secundum commune iudicium are discussed. Here the 
well-known three radices appear: 

Prosequitur ergo inprimis de insolubilibus secundum commune iudicium. 
Sciendum quod insolubilium tres dicuntur esse species. Prima provenit ex actu 
hominis qui pertinet ad disputationem. Sicut hie: tu respondes ad falsum: 
“insolubile est” 2 ; si autem respondeatur: “verum est ”, fiet falsi sicdeductio: hoc est 
verum; et respondes ad hoc; ergo respondes ad verum; non ergo ad falsum; ergo 
hec est falsa: ‘tu respondes ad falsum’; et concessisti; ergo male; - si negatur, 
similiter: hoc est falsum; tu respondes ad hoc; ergo respondes ad falsum; ergo hec 
est vera: ‘tu respondes ad falsum ’; et negavi; ergo male. 

Secunda species provenit ex actu qui pertinet ad disputationem, sicut ex con- 
significatione et consimilibus. Sicut hie: falsa propositio profertur a me’ < ... ). 
Tertia species provenit ex substantia alicuius quod debet significari. Sicut in hoc 
exemplo: ‘aliquid non est verum pro se ’. Sed ut melius pateat contradictio istius 
exempli, videndum est que exiguntur ad hoc quod aliquod enuntiabile sit verum 
per se. Sciendum quod hec tria exiguntur ad hoc quod enuntiabile sit verum per se. 
Primo quod sit verum; secundo quod supponatur per suum subiectum; tertio quod 
ei conveniat predicatum (ibid.). 

The prima species or radix is dealt with from f. 88 va (et agamus primo de ilia 
specie que provenit ex actu hominis) up to f. 89V b . The secunda radix on flf. 
89 vb -9o rb ; the third one on flf. 9o rb -9o va . 

Next this divisio insolubilium is discussed as such: 

Post hec querendum est de divisione insolubilium que facta fuit superius in radices, 

1 secundum solutionem Aristotilis MS. 

2 our codex adds: ex responsione, which is apparently a marginal note interpolated into the text. See 
also above, p. 94 note 1. 
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utrum sit conveniens. Et videtur quod inconveniens sit. Omnis enim recta divisio 
per opposita dicitur esse. Unde nulla est ista divisio: ‘ animalium aliud album , aliud 
gramaticum ’, quia album et gramaticum non sunt opposita. Ergo si aliqua divisio non 
sit per opposita, inconveniens est. Sed divisio insolubilium per tres radices non 
est per opposita, quod probatur quoniam in secunda radice intelligitur tertia <...)• 
Ergo non est ibi divisio per opposita. Ergo non est conveniens. <... (9o vb ) ...). 
Solutio. Dicimus quod sine dubio secundum quod ponimus insolubilia, dicuntur 
reduci omnia insolubilia ad illam radicem que dicta est tertia. Unde una sola radix 
est insolubilium, ut est ostensum. Et hoc patet per reductionem <...). (9o va - vb ). 

However, our author seems to defend its sense (9o vb ). 

Then, the solutions mentioned above (88 rb ; see pp. 94 ff.) announc¬ 
ed as two in number, are evaluated. It strikes the reader that, in fact, the 
author discusses three: the interemptio actus , called here quassatio (!); 
the restrictio naturalis , and the Aristotelian 1 solution secundum quid et 
simpliciter : 

Post hec querendum est utrum sit ita solvendum sicut prediximus, videlicet utrum 
sit solvendum per quassationem, sicut dictum est. Et videtur quod non per auctori- 
tatem Aristotilis, qui dicit quod ad hanc: ‘ ego dico falsum* simpliciter responden¬ 
dum est: “falsum est”. Unde non solum per quassationem actus, immo assignatur 
fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter. (...). 

Dixerunt quidam non esse solvendum per quassationem, sed per naturalem 
restrictionem. Dixerunt enim quod in hac locutione: ‘ ego dico falsum* iste terminus 
falsum * non potest teneri pro tali cathegorica propositione cuius sit pars. Non 
enim potest teneri pro eo cuius est pars. Cum ergo natura inpediat totum et partem 
esse, restringitur iste terminus falsum ’ ad supponendum pro alio ab hoc me dicere 
falsum (91™). 

This solution is rejected by our author: 

llli autem sic sustinentes dicuntur sustinere naturalem restrictionem. Quodautem 
non sit sic solvendum probatur, quoniam si me dicere falsum est me dicere falsum 
aliud ab hoc, quod cum hoc pronomen ‘ hoc ’ demonstret me dicere falsum , ergo 
demonstrat hoc totum me dicere falsum aliud ab hoc. Ergo demonstrat dictum cuius 
est pars. Non ergo regula ibi tenenda. Et propter hoc quia non potest supponere 
dictio cuius est pars, ponitur idem est intellectus partis et totius, sicut in communi 
intellectu (ibid.). 

Finally, the solution secundum quid et simpliciter is discussed at some 
length: 

Post hec querendum qualiter intelligatur quod solvit Aristotiles dicens 2 hanc 
propositionem * ego dico falsum i esse falsam simpliciter, veram autem secundum 
quid. Respondet enim ad illam: U falsum est” et dicit in argumentatione esse 
fallaciam secundum quid et simpliciter: hoc est falsum; et ego dico hoc; ergo ego 
dico falsum (9i rb ). 


1 Cfr. Arist., Soph. El., i8o b 2-7. 
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The so-called Aristotelian solution is explained in several ways by the 
contemporary masters: 

Diversi autem diversimode intelligunt hanc locutionem esse falsam simpliciter, 
secundum quid veram. Dicunt enim quidam quod in ilia locutione est inplicita 
contradictio. Quod patet per hoc quod hec locutio: ‘ ego dico falsum 1 equipollet 
huic: ‘id quod ego dico non est verum 1 ; ergo sequitur id quod ego dico esse verum, 
quoniam si id quod ego dico non est verum, predicatum non convenit subiecto; 
predicatum autem est non esse verum , subiectum autem est id quod ego dico ; ergo 
non esse verum non convenit ei quod ego dico; ergo id quod ego dico est verum; 
ergo hec locutio: ‘ ego dico falsum 1 equipollet huic: ‘id quod ego dico est verum 1 et 
‘id quod ego dico non est verum 1 . Et sic implicat contradictionem in se. Sed omnis 
contradictio est inpossibile. Hec enim est inpossibile: 'Sor currit - Sor non currit 1 . - 
Vera autem secundum quid, quoniam cuiuslibet contradictions altera vera semper. 
Et propter hoc dicunt quod hec locutio: ‘ ego dico falsum ’ falsa est simpliciter, vera 
autem secundum quid (ibid.). 

However, our author rejects this interpretation: 

Videtur autem quod hoc modo non possit intelligi, quia eadem ratione omne 
inpossibile esset secundum quid verum <...). (ibid.). 

A second interpretation of the Aristotelian solution is not accepted 
either: 

Alii aliter posuerunt hanc locutionem ‘ ego dico falsum 1 esse simpliciter falsam, 
veram autem secundum quid. Dixerunt enim quod in hac locutione ‘ ego dico 
falsum 1 hoc verbum ‘ dico 1 transit supra hunc terminum falsum 1 et non posset 
transire supra ipsum, si iste terminus falsum ’ solum, pro hoc: me dicere falsum 
teneretur, quia non potest una et eadem dictio transire supra se. Et si iste terminus 
falsum 1 solum pro aliis ab hoc teneretur, bene posset hoc verbum * dico 1 supra se 
transire. Tenetur autem communiter ad hoc et ad aliud et transit hoc verbum ‘dico’ 
supra hunc terminum falsum 1 communiter acceptum. (...). 

Videtur autem quod ilia solutio nulla sit <...). (ibid.). 

There is a third way of interpreting the Aristotelian solution and this is 
shared by our author: 

Alii aliter posuerunt dicentes quod de perfectione actionis est id supra quod 
transit actum. Unde de perfectione actionis debet dici illud quod dicitur: ‘ ego dico 
falsum 1 ; hoc verbum ‘ dico 1 significat dictionem non ut perfectionem; ergo ut haben- 
tem determinationem secundum veritatem; <ergo> nullum est aliud ab hoc 
'dicitur 1 . Item. Non potest esse determinatio huius verbi 'dico 1 . Sic enim idem esset 
determinatio sui ipsius. Et propter hoc falsa dicitur simpliciter, vera autem secun¬ 
dum quid, quoniam ad hoc quod sit vera non deficit nisi determinatio. 

Videtur autem quod hec solutio nulla sit, quoniam dictio omnis habet determinari 
per ens sicut per non ens, et per falsum sicut per verum. Determinatin' autem hoc 
verbum ‘ dico 1 per hunc terminum falsum 1 . Ergo sufficienter determinationem 
habet. Non est ergo falsa propositio que careat determinatione. 
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Et nos dicimus quod solvendum est secundum illam ultimam solutionem. Ista enim ultima 
solutio conpetit solutioni <v)ulgari et (secundum) solutionem vulgarem solvit 
Aristotiles. Vulgariter enim dicitur [cum] “iste nil facit”, cum non faciat ali- 
quid eo modo quo debet facere. Eodem modo rusticus respondet ad talem locutio- 
nem: ‘ egodico falsum ’ simpliciter: “falsum est”, quia hoc verbum ‘dico* determina- 
tionem hanc quam debet habere, non habet. Debet enim transire supra alias 
dictiones et non transit. <...). Unde dicitur: “ nil dicis ”, quia non dicis aliquid eo 
modo quo debes dicere. Conceditur tamen quod mentitur, quia dicit se dicere 
aliquid. Sicut dicitur quod qui male facit aliquid, non facit; conceditur tamen quod 
malum facit. Falsa est ergo simpliciter: 'ego dicofalsum 1 , vera tamen est quantum ad 
hoc me dicerefalsum, quia id falsum dicitur. 

Quod autem obicitur quod simpliciter debet esse vera, cum sit vera quantum ad 
hoc, vel perfecta simpliciter, cum sit perfecta quantum ad hoc, dicimus quod non 
tenet. Ad hoc enim debet dari determinatio perfectionis ipsi actioni, quia ille qui 
negabat ab aliis intelligebat [ab aliis intelligebat bis in our MS] simpliciter perfici 
dictionem illius. Unde simpliciter veritas vel falsitas assignatur isti actioni respectu 
illarum et quod ei assignatur gratia eius secundum quod debet assignari. Cum ergo 
non tenet: ‘ iste est albus secundum partem ; ergo est albus\ similiter non tenet: ‘ est 
vera quantum ad hoc; ergo est vera simpliciter 9 . (91 va ). 

Here our tract ends, the remainder of this page being left blank. 

As to the author of this tract, he may be looked for in the Parisian circle 
of John le Page (c. 1231) and Nicholas of Paris (c. 1240), since the 
logical works of these masters are found in the same manuscript. 1 date 
these Insolubilia about the third decade of the century. As it appears 
from the analyses given, it must be of a somewhat earlier date than the 
tract found in Paris, B.N. Lat . 16. 617. 


4 - A tract De insolubilibus found in Munich C.L.M. 14.458 

The collective manuscript Munich, C.L.M. 14.458 contains among 
several other important pieces on logic 1 a short tract on insolubilia from 
ff. 39 rb -4o ra . It occurs in that part of the manuscript (ff. 29-44) which 
seems to date from about the middle of the thirteenth century 2 . I think it 
might be a copy of a tract of a somewhat earlier date, as may appear from 
the abbreviation so. for Socrates which is found beside the abbreviation 
sor. usual from the thirteenth century onwards. 

This tract has the following headings (the titles are mine): 

1 For these, see M. Grabmann, Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der Aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit von 
Veter Abaelard bis Petrus Hispanus , in: Abhand. der Preus. Akad. der Wiss. 1937, Phil. Hist, klasse, 
Heft Sj pp. 28 ff. 

2 Communication of Prof. Bischoff (Munich). 
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Introductio 

De prima specie insolubilium 
Ex actu dicendi 
Quid sit enuntiabiie 
Ex aliis actibus 
Ex duobus actibus insimul 
Ex aliquo actu respectu alicuius 
De deductione circulari 

De insolubilibus que descendunt ab ypotheticis 
A disiunctis 
A copulativis 

De insolubili que provenit ex institutione 
De secunda specie insolubilium 
De scriptura 
Continuatio 

De tertia specie insolubilium. 

The insolubile is defined as ad utramque partem contradictionis circularis et 
necessaria deductio. There are three kinds to be distinguished: actus 
hominis , qualitas instrument i, and essentia ipsius enuntiabilis. The term radix 
is not used in our tract. 

In fact, the only type of solution given in the Munich tract is that of 
the cassatio. The other ways of solution proposed in the later treatises are 
not mentioned at all in our tract. Its main interest is a rather extensive 
exposition of all kinds of causes of the enuntiabiie insolubile . No doubt, our 
tract is of a much earlier date than the other tracts discussed in our 
preceding sections. 

I give the full text of it at the end of this paper (see below, pp. 

104-11 g). To clarify the stage of the development in which our tract is 
to be located, I give, now, the text of a short tract entitled De inplica - 
tionibus , which is found in exactly the same handwriting immediately 
after the tract De insolubilibus and probably may be ascribed to the same 
author. It deals with a special kind of restrictio. It must be noted that in 
our tract restrictio is said to belong to the tract De appellationibus and 
does not yet form a separate chapter as in Peter of Spain’s Summule: 

f. 4o ra : Restrictionum alia est naturalis, alia usualis. ... Et de tali restrictione nil 
ad presens, quia ad alium tractatum pertinet, scilicet ad tractatum de appellatio¬ 
nibus. Sed hie est tractandum de ilia restrictione que provenit ex officio vocis que 
scilicet inplicatio appellatur. 

The Munich treatise De inplicationibus runs as follows (ff.4o ra_rl) ). 
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DE INPLICATIONIBUS 


Cum suppositiones terminorum quandoque habeant restringi quandoque 
ampliari, propter hoc tractandum est de restrictione terminorum. Unde 
primo videndum est quid (quod MS) sit restrictio et que dictiones 
habeant restringere. 

Restringere terminum (restrictio terminorum MS) nil aliud est 
quam terminum coartare ad supponendum pro paucioribus quam suppo- 
nat ex sui natura. Per hoc patet quod restrictio termini nil aliud est quam 
talis coartatio termini. 

Restrictionum alia est naturalis, alia usualis. Usualis restrictio est 
coartatio termini proveniens ex usu. Ut cum dicitur: ‘aliquid est in 
area ’; ‘rex venit ’; iste terminus ‘rex’ et ‘ aliquid’ coartantur ad supponen¬ 
dum pro paucioribus quam habeat supponere ex sui natura. Naturalis 
restrictio est coartatio proveniens ex officio vocis vel ex consignificatione 
vel ex modis significandi adiective. Unde cum multiplex sit significatio, 
patet quod multis modis habet fieri restrictio proveniens ex consignifi¬ 
catione. Quandoque fit restrictio ex consignificatione generis; ut cum 
dicitur: ‘civis est albus’ y iste terminus ‘civis’ restringitur ab hoc adiectivo 
‘albus’ ad supponendum tantummodo pro maribus. Quandoque fit 
restrictio ex consignificatione temporis; ut cum dicitur: ‘homo currit ’, 
iste terminus ‘homo’ restringitur ab hoc verbo ‘currit’ ad supponendum 
tantummodo pro currentibus. 

Et de tali restrictione nil ad presens, quia ad alium tractatum 
pertinet, scilicet ad tractatum de appellationibus. Sed hie est tractandum 
de ilia restrictione que provenit ex officio vocis que scilicet inplicatio 
appellatur. Unde videndum est quid sit inplicare et quid inplicatio et que 
dictiones habeant facere inplicationem. 

Inplicare est precontentum (pro constanti MS) et involute aliquid 
significare. Ut cum dicitur: ‘homo qui est albus currit’. ‘Precontentum’ 
f. 4o rb dico, j quia preter hoc quod asseritur ibi cursus de homine, aliquid 
datur intelligi, scilicet hominem esse album; ‘involute’ dico quia preter 
hoc quod ibi proprie et principaliter significatur hominem currere, 
aliquid intus intelligitur, scilicet hominem esse album. Per hoc patet 
quod inplicare est intus plicare . Id enim quod intus plicamus sive poni- 
mus, precontentum (pro constanti MS) relinquimus. Unde inplicare nil 
aliud est quam subiectum sub aliqua dispositione precontenti (pro 
contend MS) relinquere et de illo sic disposito aliquid affirmare. Per 
hoc patet quod inplicatio est intus plicatio. Inplicatio enim est in aliqua 
locutione, quando id quod inplicatur et id de quo inplicatur et signum 
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inplicationis ponuntur in aliqua locutione. Ut cum dicitur: 4 homo qui est 
albus currit 1 , iste terminus 4 homo 1 est id de quo inplicatur; iste terminus 
‘albus 1 est id quod inplicatur; hec dictio ‘qui 1 est signum inplicationis. 

Viso quid sit inplicatio et quid inplicare videndum est que dictiones 
habeant facere inplicationem. Notandum ergo quod omnia relativa 
incipientia ab hac littera 4 q 1 que habent in se articulum confederatum 
copulationis, scilicet ilia que habent adiungi suis antecedentibus sine 
coniunctione media, habent facere inplicationem, ut ista: 4 qui 1 , 4 qualis 1 . 
Ut cum dicitur: 4 homo qui est albus currit 1 , sic inplicatur hominem esse 
album. Similiter cum dicitur: 4 talis est Sor qualis est Plato 1 , sic implicatur 
Sor esse aliqualem. Preterea solet dici quod hee dictiones 4 quoniam 1 
et his similia habent facere inplicationem; ut cum dicitur: 4 quoniam Sor 
currit, Sor movetur 1 , sic inplicatur Sor currere. Et cum multe alie dictiones 
habeant facere inplicationem, notandum generaliter quod omnes ille 
dictiones que in locutione in qua ponuntur aliquid relinquunt precon- 
tenti (pro constanti MS) preter id quod principaliter significant, omnes 
ille dictiones habent facere implicationem.. 

Item. Notandum quod inplicitarum duplex est oppinio. Dicunt 
enim quidam quod inplicite falsi sunt incongrue; alii quod inplicite falsi 
sunt congrue. IIli autem qui dicunt quod inplicite falsi sunt incongrue, 
dicunt hoc duplici de causa. Quia cum dicitur: 4 homo qui est asinus est 1 , 
iste terminus 4 homo 1 ex sui natura habet supponere pro hominibus, ex vi in¬ 
plicationis habet supponere pro asinis, et ita ibi est repugnantia. Et propter 
huiusmodi repugnantiam dicunt quod terminus cadit a suppositione, et ita 
ibi est incongruitas et propter huiusmodi incongruitatem dicunt quod in¬ 
plicite falsi sunt incongrue. Vel alia regula, quod hoc relativum ‘qui 1 ex vi 
relationis habet supponere pro eo pro quo suum antecedens; et ita pro 
hominibus ex vi inplicationis habet supponere pro asinis; et ita ibi est 
repugnantia et ita incongruitas. Propter huiusmodi incongruitatem 
dicunt quod inplicite falsi sunt incongrue. Illi qui sustinent hanc oppi- 
nionem, talem faciunt divisionem: inplicitarum alia inplicita quantum ad 
congruitatem tantum, alia quantum ad congruitatem et veritatem. 
Quantum ad congruitatem tantum est ilia inplicita ex qua non sequitur 
quantum ad veritatem locutionis quod forma que inplicatur insit in 
supposito, sed quantum ad congruitatem tantum, quando scilicet in¬ 
plicatio includitur a negatione vel a conditione. Ut cum dicitur: ‘non 
homo qui est asinus est 1 , quantum ad veritatem istius non sequitur quod 
homo sit asinus, sed quantum ad congruitatem tantum. Quantum ad 
congruitatem et veritatem est ilia inplicita ex qua sequitur quantum ad 
congruitatem et veritatem quod forma que inplicatur insit in subposito. 
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Unde ex hac: * homo qui est asinus est 1 sequitur quantum ad veritatem et 
congruitatem quod homo sit asinus. 

Secundum illos autem qui dicunt quod inplicite falsi sunt [in]con- 
grue, nulla est hec divisio. Nulla enim secundum illos generat incon- 
gruitatem. Unde cum nulla secundum illos generet incongruitatem, 
nulla secundum illos est incongrua. Unde secundum illos hec est con- 
grua: ‘ homo qui est asinus est 1 ; similiter et hec: ‘non homo qui est asinus 
est 1 . Tamen hanc distinguunt duplicem ‘non homo qui est asinus est 1 y quia 
cum ibi sint due compositiones, una que respicitur precontento (pro 
constanti MS)> alia que fit per verbum sequens, negatio potest negare 
utramque partem. Et sic una vel altera tantum sit falsa. Et notandum 
quod secundum quod negatio respiciat utramque partem, non sequitur: 
‘er#o homo est asinus ’, quia cum ibi sint due compositiones, una essentia 
cum homine, alia asinitas cum homine, negatio non negat alteram 
partem tantum, sed unam respectu alterius. 

ITEM. Notandum quod ad hoc quod fiat restrictio per inpli- 
catkmem, tria exiguntur, scilicet signum inplicationis et forma que 
inplicetur et terminus aptus restrictioni. Unde cum dupliciter habeat 
fieri talis restrictio, scilicet quantum ad suppositionem et ad modum 
supponendi, vel quantum ad modum supponendi tantum, notandum 
quod quidam terminus habet restringi quantum ad suppositionem et 
quantum ad modum supponendi, quidam quantum ad modum supponendi 
tantum. Quantum ad modum supponendi tantum habet restringi 
terminus discretus vel terminus distributive supponens. Et est restringere 
quantum ad modum supponendi tantum facere terminum supponere alio 
modo quam habet ex sui natura. Ut cum dicitur: ‘ Sor qui est albus , currit ’, 
iste terminus ‘ Sor 1 non restringitur quantum ad suppositionem quia non 
potest supponere pro paucioribus nec pro pluribus, sed supponit alio 
modo quam habeat de (ex ex MS) sui natura, quia supponit Sortem ut 
album. Et sic non habet supponere ex sui natura. Similiter cum dicitur: 
‘omnis homo videt id quod ipse videt\ iste terminus ‘/i omo 1 non potest 
restringi quantum ad suppositionem propter distributionem rem 
precedentem, sed restringitur quantum ad modum supponendi tantum, 
quia supponit omnem hominem ut videntem. Et sic non habet supponere 
ex sui natura. Terminus vero communis habet restringi quantum ad sup¬ 
positionem et quantum ad modum supponendi. Ut cum dicitur: 
‘homo qui est albus currit 1 , iste terminus ‘ homo 1 restringitur quantum ad 
suppositionem, quia supponit tantummodo pro albis; et restringitur 
quantum ad modum supponendi, quia supponit hominem ut album. Et 
sic non habet supponere ex sui natura. 
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Item. Notandum quod hec est duplex: 'omnis homo videt id quod ipse 
videt', quia potest intelligi quod hoc signum ‘ omnis' restringat hunc 
terminum ‘ homo', non habito respectu ad inplicationem. Et secundum 
hoc iste terminus 'homo' non potest restringi quantum ad suppositionem 
propter distributionem precedentem, sed restringitur quantum ad 
modum supponendi tantum. Unde supponit omnem hominem ut viden- 
tem. Et sic non habet supponere ex sui natura. Et sic falsa. Vel potest 
intelligi quod hoc signum 'omnis' restringat totalem terminum habito 
respectu ad inplicationem et ita restringitur iste terminus 'homo' 
quantum ad suppositionem et quantum ad modum supponendi. Et sic 
vera. Et est sensus: omnis homo qui videt videt id quod ipse videt. 

Item. Per predicta patet quod si fiat implicatio circa aliquem 
terminum que non conveniat, secundum quosdam terminus cadit a 
suppositione; si vero fiat inplicatio que conveniat, terminus restringitur 
quantum ad suppositionem vel quantum ad modum supponendi. Per hoc 
patet quod si fiant due contrarie inplicationes circa aliquem terminum, 
secundum quosdam terminus cadit a suppositione; secundum alios 
prima inplicatio restringit quantum ad suppositionem, secunda quantum 
ad modum supponendi tantum. Ut cum dicitur: 'homo qui est albus et qui 
est niger est', si hec inplicatio 'qui est albus' primo veniat, restringit 
quantum ad suppositionem; hec autem 'qui est niger' restringit quantum 
ad modum supponendi. Unde supponit hominem album ut nigrum. 

Item. Per predicta patet quod hec locutio est vera: 'non homo qui 
est asinus est', et sic non negatur compositio esse cum homine nec 
asinitas cum homine, sed una respectu alterius. 

Item. Hoc quod dictum est superius quod quando due contrarie 
inplicationes fiunt in aliqua locutione circa aliquem terminum, locutio 
est falsa vel incongrua, hoc autem intelligendum est: nisi ille terminus 
intelligatur repeti. Per hoc patet quod hec est vera: 'et a sua albedine et a 
sua nigredine differt aliquis homo'. Et non valet hec argumentatio: ibi 
fiunt (fiant MS) due contrarie inplicationes circa aliquem terminum; ergo 
locutio est falsa vel incongrua. Debet enim addi: et ille terminus non 
intelligatur repeti. Hoc autem falsum est. 

Et hec sufficiant. 


To conclude this paper I give the text of the tract De insolubilibus as 
found in our Munich manuscript. I propose to call it the Insolubilia 
Monacensia. 
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INSOLUBILIA MONACENSIA 


SIGLA 

£ = codex Emmeranus (Monac. 14. 4^8, s. XIII m.) 

E c = manus quae correxit £ 

] = scripsi 

[ ] = expunxi(t) 

< > == supplevi(t) 


f. 39 rb DE INSO LUBILIBUS 

< Introductio ) 

Cum tractandum sit de insolubilibus et prior sit naturaliter affirmatio 
negatione, prius videndum est quid sit solubile et quid solutio, ut melius 
5 pateat quid sit insolubile. Contrariorum eadem est disciplina. 

Solubile est id enuntiabile quod competenter est terminabile ad 
alteram partem contradictionis, hocest in veritate vel falsitate. 

Solutio est competens determinatio alicuius; competens dico et non 
qualiscumque, sed talis que conveniat proposito. Competens enim 
10 determinatio fit per istas voces ‘ita', ‘non' . Quandoque tamen per istas 
voces: ‘ verum est', Jalsum est' . Quandoque tamen hec responsio ‘ proba' 
est solutio, si fiat talis obligatio: ego peto quod tu respondeas dubie ad 
primo tibi propositum si postea proponatur hec: ‘ Sor est homo ' et 
respondeatur “proba”, hec responsio “proba” est solutio, quia est 
15 competens determinatio ad propositum secundum exigentiam obligati¬ 
on^. Sed nulla facta obligatione si proponatur hec: ‘ astra sunt paria vel 
inpariaV et respondeatur “proba”, hec responsio “proba” non est solutio, 
quia non est competens determinatio propositi. 

Insolubile est id quod propter sui difificultatem non est terminabile. 
20 Quale est hoc: Deum esse unum in essentia et trinum in personis . Hoc enim 
propter sui difificultatem nullo modo potest determinari. Sed tali modo 
non dicitur insolubile hoc enuntiabile me dicere falsum. Cum enim omnes 
questiones que ipsum circumstant sint terminabiles, et ipsum est 
terminabile. Omnes enim tales questiones sunt terminabiles: ‘ dicone 
2 s verum ?’, ‘dicone falsumV ‘dicone aliquidV . Unde cum omnes tales questi- 

7 alteram Ec utramque £ 
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ones que ipsum circumstant sint terminabiles, et ipsum est terminabile. 
Sed cum iste questiones sint indeterminabiles: ‘ estne Deus unus ?’, 
‘estne Deus trinus?’ , et enuntiabile quod descendit ab istis est indeter¬ 
minable. 

5 Et propter hoc notandum quod sunt insolubilia simpliciter et 
insolubilia secundum quid. Insolubile simpliciter dico id quod nullo 
modo potest solvi, ut id quod predictum est 1 . Insolubile secundum quid 
est id quod uno modo potest solvi, alio modo non, sicut ‘me dicere 
falsum ’, *me mentiri’, et similia. 

10 Et notandum quod hie non est tractandum de insolubilibus 
quibuscumque, sed de illis insolubilibus que sunt insolubilia secundum 
quid. Et secundum hoc sic describitur insolubile: insolubile est ad 
utramque partem contradictionis circularis et necessaria deductio. Et 
notandum quod talium insolubilium tres sunt partes: prima est actus 
15 hominis, secunda qualitas instrument, tertia essentia ipsius enuntiabilis. 
f*39 va Sed notandum quod hec divisio non fit secundum ordinem naturalem, 
quia in natura prius est significatum quam signum. Sed fit secundum 
ordinem percipiendi. In perceptione enim prius est signum quam 
significatum. 


(De prima specie insolubilium ) 

Et cum primo tractandum sit de illis enuntiabilibus in quibus accidit 
insolubile supposito actu hominis, primo dicendum est de illis enuntia¬ 
bilibus in quibus accidit insolubile supposito actu dicendi. 


(Ex actu dicendi ) 

25 Qualiter sunt ista: me dicere jalsum, me mentiri,me dicere dissimile veto et 
omnia convertibilia. Dato enim quod hoc enuntiabile me dicere falsum 
dicatur, inde sequitur contradictio sic: hoc aut est verum aut est 
falsum; si verum, ergo verum est me dicere falsum; ergo ego dico 
falsum et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est falsum; - si falsum, ergo falsum est 
30 me dicere falsum; ergo ego non dico falsum; et dico aliquid; ergo 
verum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est verum; et dictum est quod falsum. 
Propter hoc cum circa hoc enuntiabile sequatur insolubile supposito actu 
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dicendi, dicendum: “nil dicis”, cum generaliter omne id sit cassandum 
circa unumquodque enuntiabile quo supposito accidit insolubile circa id. 

Sed contra. Dicere nil aliud est quam prius asserere et postea 
proferre. Sed assertio non est cassanda, cum ex ipsa non sequatur in¬ 
conveniens. Dato enim quod asseratur et non proferatur, inpune potest 
sustineri quod sit falsum. Similiter prolatio non est cassanda nec solet 
cassari. Et ita cum assertio non sit cassanda nec prolatio et ista duo sint 
dicere, dictio non est cassanda. Et ita si aliquid est cassandum, et assertio 
non sit cassanda, cum prior sit et ex ipsa non sequitur inconveniens, 
restat, ut videtur, quod prolatio non sit cassanda. Et hoc non solet fieri. 

Solutio. Sicut hec diffinitio 4 animal rationale' removetur a quolibet 
alio ab homine, tamen partes eius non removentur, similiter assertio cum 
prolatione [non] removetur ab hoc enuntiabili, tamen partes eius non 
removentur. Unde assertio non est cassanda simpliciter, sed habito 
respectu ad prolationem. Unde neutra est cassanda simpliciter, sed una 
respectu alterius. 


(Quid sit enuntiabile ) 

Et cum tractandum sit de enuntiabilibus insolubilibus, potest queri quid 
sit enuntiabile. Verbi gratia, hec appellatio bominem currere supponit 
enuntiabile. Queratur quid sit id, sive res sive voces, sive intellectus. 
Secundum quod tractandum est de insolubilibus, sustineamus quod 
enuntiabile sit intellectus sive coniunctio rerum sive intellectuum. 

Et notandum quod licet hoc enuntiabile me dicerefalsum sit insolubile, 
tamen eius oppositum, ut dicunt quidam, non est insolubile, scilicet hoc: 
me dicere verum. Quod non sit insolubile, patet sic. Cum dico id, aut dico 
verum aut dico falsum; si verum, ergo verum est me dicere verum; ergo 
ego dico verum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est verum; et dictum est 
similiter quod verum; - si falsum, ergo falsum me dicere verum; ergo 
ego non dico verum; et dico aliquid; ergo ego dico falsum; et nil nisi 
hoc; ergo ego dico falsum et dictum est similiter quod falsum. Propter 
hoc cum ex responsione illius nulla sequatur contradictio, solet dici 
quod non est insolubile. 

Sed contra. Ego volo quod hie sint duo homines; et quando ego 
dico hoc enuntiabile me dicere verum, unus respondeat: “verum est”, alter: 
“falsum est”. Ille qui respondet “verum est”, bene respondet, quoniam 
ex responsione illius nulla sequitur contradictio. Similiter qui respondet 
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“falsum est", bene respondet, quoniam ex responsione illius non sequitur 
contradictio. Ergo uterque bene respondet vel uterque male. Sed non 
uterque bene, quia secundum hoc idem enuntiabile esset verum et 
falsum, quod est inpossibile. Ergo neuter bene respondet. Ergo neutra 
responsio est bona. Ergo hoc enuntiabile me dicere verum est tale enuntia¬ 
bile a<d> quo<d) non contingit bene respondere. Ergo est insolubile. 
Quod concedunt quidam hac ratione. 

Sed contra. Hoc enuntiabile me dicere verum est falsum me nil 
dicente. Quero aut sit verum in prolatione mea, aut non. Si fiat verum 
in prolatione mea, ergo tunc est verum. Ergo ille qui respondet “verum 
est ”, bene respondet, quia exprimit qualitatem enuntiabilis. Ergo est 
maior ratio quare unus melius respondeat quam reliquus. Ergo non est 
insolubile. Preterea. Si non fiat verum in prolatione mea, ergo adhuc 
permanet falsum. Ergo ille qui respondet “falsum est ”, bene respondet, 
quia exprimit qualitatem enuntiabilis. Ergo est maior ratio quare unus 
melius respondeat quam reliquus. Ergo non est insolubile. Quod 
concedimus hac ratione. 

Et notandum quod sicuti accidit insolubile supposito actu dicendi 
circa hoc enuntiabile me dicere falsum , similiter accidit insolubile circa 
omnia eius convertibilia, scilicet circa ista: me mentiri, me dicere dissimile 
vero , me dicere simile falso. 


{Ex aliis actibus ) 

Preterea. Notandum quod sicuti accidit insolubile supposito actu dicendi, 
similiter accidit insolubile quandoque ex actu cogitandi et ex actu 
respondendi et ex aliis. Unde generaliter notandum quod quando in 
aliquo enuntiabili actus verbi determinatur per hanc dictionem falsum', 
specialiter ille actus nullo modo potest exerceri circa id enuntiabile, 
quia dato quod exerceretur, inde sequeretur insolubile. 

Per hoc patet quod falsum nullo modo potest concedi, quia dato 
quod concederetur, inde sequeretur contradictio sic: hoc aut est verum 
aut est falsum; si verum, ergo verum est falsum concedi; ergo falsum 
conceditur; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est falsum; et dictum est quod 
verum; - si falsum, ergo falsum est falsum concedi; ergo falsum non 
conceditur; et conceditur aliquid; ergo verum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo 
hoc est verum; et dictum est quod falsum. Propter hoc cum supposito 
actu dicendi sequatur contradictio circa id enuntiabile, patet quod nullo 
modo potest concedi. 



Et notandum quod sicuti provenit insolubile supposito actu con- 
cedendi circa hoc enuntiabile/a/sum concedi , similiter provenit insolubile 
supposito actu cogitandi circa hoc enuntiabile falsum cogitari ; similiter 
supposito actu respondendi circa hoc: me respondere ad falsum . 
s Et notandum quod sicut provenit insolubile ex actibus corporalibus, 
similiter provenit insolubile supposito actu mentali quandoque, sicuti 
ex actu cogitandi et ex aliis. Et notandum quod quandoque provenit 
insolubile ex actu iurandi. Ut cum dicitur: sit ita quod aliquis iuret se 
peierare; postea determinatur: aut iurat verum aut iurat falsum; si 
10 verum, ergo verum est ipsum periurare; ergo periurat verum; ergo 
iurat falsum; et dictum est quod verum; - si falsum; ergo falsum est 
ipsum periurare; ergo non periurat; ergo non iurat falsum; et iurat 
aliquid; ergo verum; et dictum est quod falsum. Propter hoc debet dici 
cum sequitur insolubile ex actu iurandi, quod iste qui sic iurat, non iurat. 


l * (Ex duobus actibus insimul ) 

Et notandum quod sicuti provenit insolubile quandoque supposito uno 
actu simpliciter, quandoque provenit insolubile circa aliquod enuntiabile 
suppositis duobus actibus insimul. Et tunc considerandum est utrum uter- 
que sit substantialis vel uterque accidentalis vel unus substantialis et alius 
20 accidentalis. Et dicitur actus substantialis ille qui naturaliter concomita- 
tur rem, sicuti motus animalis. Accidentalis dicitur ille qui naturaliter 
non concomitatur rem. Et notandum quod si uterque sit substantialis vel 
5vbuterque accidentalis, cassandus est ille qui|ultimo ponitur in locutione. 

Si autem unus sit substantialis et alius accidentalis, cassandus est uterque, 
25 sive sit prior sive sit posterior. Verbi gratia: hoc enuntiabile me dicere 
falsum te movere pedem est insolubile, dato quod ego dicam id et tu 
moveas pedem. Unde cum motus pedis sit substantialis, si dictio sit 
accidentalis, cassanda est, licet sit prior. 


(Ex aliquo actu respectu alicuius ) 

3 ° Et notandum quod, sicuti est quoddam insolubile speciale, supposito 
aliquo actu respectu cuiuslibet, similiter (est) quod(dam) enuntiabile 
quod non est insolubile simpliciter, sed supposito aliquo actu respectu 
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alicuius. Unde patet quod hoc enuntiabile falsum dici a Sorte est insolubile, 
dato quod Sortes dicat id; sed dato quod Sortes non dicat id, non est 
insolubile. Unde debet dici quod <si> hoc enuntiabile non dicatur a 
Sorte sed ab aliquo, bene potest dici. 


5 (De deductione drculari) 

Et notandum quod ubi est circularis deductio, ibi est insolubile 
supposito aliquo actu. Unde si ita sit quod hie sint tres homines: Sor, 
Plato, Cicero; Sor dicat Platonem mentiri, Plato Ciceronem mentiri, 
Cicero Sortem mentiri, sequitur circularis deductio sic. Sor aut dicit 
10 verum aut dicit falsum; si verum, (ergo Sor dicit verum); sed nil dicit 
nisi Platonem mentiri; ergo verum est Platonem mentiri; ergo Plato 
mentitur; ergo dicit falsum; sed nil dicit nisi Ciceronem mentiri; ergo 
falsum est Ciceronem mentiri; ergo Cicero non mentitur; ergo dicit 
verum; sed nil dicit nisi Sortem mentiri; ergo verum est Sortem 
IS mentiri; ergo Sor mentitur; ergo Sor dicit falsum; - si falsum, (ergo Sor 
dicit falsum) ; sed nil dicit nisi Platonem mentiri; ergo falsum est Plato¬ 
nem mentiri; ergo Plato non mentitur; ergo dicit verum; sed nil nisi 
Ciceronem mentiri; ergo verum est Ciceronem mentiri; ergo Cicero 
mentitur; ergo dicit falsum; sed nil dicit nisi Sortem mentiri; ergo 
20 falsum est Sortem mentiri; ergo Sor non mentitur; ergo dicit verum. 

Propter hoc debet dici quod si sint pares, uterque aliquid dicit; si 
autem sint inpares ab utroque nil dicitur. 


(De insolubilibus que descendant ab jpotheticis) 

Viso qualiter iudicandum sit de enuntiabilibus insolubilibus que descen- 
25 dunt a categoricis propositionibus, videndum est qualiter sit iudicandum 
de enuntiabilibus insolubilibus que descendunt ab ypoteticis propositio¬ 
nibus. Et de illis tales dantur regule. 


(A disiunctis) 

Si enuntiabile insolubile copuletur vero enuntiabili per disiunctivam 
30 coniunctionem, id totale est solubile. Unde hoc totale est solubile: 
4 ego dico falsum vel Deus est ’; quoniam, cum veritati disiuncte sufficiat 
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tantummodo veritas unius partis, cum hoc sit verum Deum esse , potest 
responded: “verum est” ad illam disiunctam ratione istius partis Deum 
esse, nulla sequente contradictione, quoniam propter hoc non sequitur 
quod utraque pars sit vera. 

s Item. Si insolubile copuletur falso enuntiabili per disiunctivam 
coniunctionem, id totale est insolubile. Unde hoc totale est insolubile: 
*ego dicofalsum vel Sor est asinus\ Et hoc accidit propter hoc quoniam, 
cum ad veritatem disiuncte sufficiat veritas unius partis tantum, patet 
quod ad falsitatem exigitur falsitas utriusque partis. Unde si respondea- 
10 tur: “verum est” ad hanc ‘ ego dicofalsum vel Sor est asinus\ cum non possit 
esse verum ratione istius partis ‘Sor est asinus\ erit verum ratione istius: 
'ego dico falsum'. Et ita potest inferri: ergo verum est me dicere falsum; 
ergo ego dico falsum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est falsum; et dictum est 
quod verum. Si autem respondeatur: “falsum est” ad illam, cum ad 
*5 falsitatem disiuncte exigatur falsitas utriusque partis, bene sequitur quod 
hec est falsa: ‘ ego dico falsum \ Et ita bene potest inferri; ergo falsum est 
me dicere falsum; ergo ego non dico falsum; et dico aliquid ; ergo verum; 
et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est verum; et dictum est quod falsum. Et ita 
patet quod est insolubile. 


20 (A copulativis ) 

Item. Notandum quod si insolubile copuletur vero enuntiabili per 
copulativam coniunctionem, id totale est insolubile. Unde hoc totale est 
insolubile: ‘ ego dicofalsum et Deus est\ Et hoc accidit propter hoc quoni¬ 
am, cum ad veritatem copulative exigatur veritas utriusque partis, si 
25 respondeatur: “verum est” ad hanc 4 ego dicofalsum et Deus est\ bene 
sequitur quod sit verum ratione utriusque partis. Et ita bene sequitur 
quod sit verum ratione istius partis me dicere falsum. Et ita potest inferri: 
ergo verum est me dicere falsum; ergo ego dico falsum; et nil nisi hoc; 
ergo hoc est falsum. Si autem respondeatur: “falsum est”, cum ad falsita- 
3 ° tern copulative sufficiat falsitas unius partis tantum, cum non sit falsum 
ratione istius partis Deum esse , oportet quod sit falsum ratione istius 
partis: ‘ ego dicofalsum \ Et ita bene sequitur: ergo falsum est me dicere 
falsum; ergo ego non dico (falsum) ; et dico aliquid; ergo verum; et nil 
nisi hoc; ergo hoc est verum. Et ita patet quod est insolubile. 

35 Item. Si insolubile copuletur falso enuntiabili per copulativam 
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coniunctionem, id totale est solubile. Unde hoc totale est solubile: 
‘ ego dicofalsum et Socrates est asinus\ Et hoc accidit propter hoc quod cum 
ad falsitatem copulative sufficiat falsitas unius partis tantum, si responde- 
atur: “falsum est ” ad ipsam copulativam, non propter hoc sequitur quod 
s utraque pars sit falsa, sed quod altera tantum. Unde cum hoc sit falsum 
‘Sor est asinus\ tota copulativa est falsa. Unde ratione illius partis potest 
responded: “falsum est ” ad totam copulativam nulla sequente contra- 
dictione, quoniam propter hoc non sequitur falsitas in altera parte. 

Sed contra predictas regulas sic obicitur. Hoc enuntiabile me dicere 
10 falsum vel nil dicere aut est verum aut est falsum. Si verum, sed non est 
verum ratione istius partis me nil dicere; ergo est verum ratione istius 
partis me dicere falsum ; ergo verum est me dicere falsum; ergo ego dico 
falsum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est falsum; et dictum est quod verum; - 
si falsum, ergo ratione utriusque partis; ergo ratione istius me dicere 
15 falsum ; ergo falsum est me dicere falsum ; ergo ego non dico falsum; et dico 
aliquid; ergo verum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est verum; et dictum est 
quod falsum. Et ita cum hoc sit quoddam verum me nil dicere secundum 
commune iudicium respectu huius enuntiabilis, verum est me dicere 
falsum. Hie verum enuntiabile disiungitur ab insolubili et tamen ex 
20 responsione illius sequitur contradictio. Quod est contra predictas 
regulas. 

Ad hoc dicendum quod ille regule non fuerunt date de veris per- 
tinentibus; de illis scilicet in quibus idem actus predicatur in utraque. 
Unde cum hie idem actus predicetur in utraque parte disiuncte, regule 
25 non fuerunt date de illo. Et ita regule non habent instantiam in ipso. 


(De insolubili que provenit ex institutione) 

Item. Notandum quod sicuti insolubile provenit quandoque ex aliqua 
voce posita in propositione, similiter quandoque provenit insolubile ex 
institutione. Ut hie. Ego volo quod A sit nomen alicuius dicentis verum 
30 tantummodo. Postea proponitur hec: ‘ ego non habeo hoc nomen A\ Si 
respondeat: “verum est'\ contra: tu respondes: “verum est ”, et bene; ergo 
ego dico verum; ergo ego habeo hoc nomen A ; ergo verum est me 
habere hoc nomen A ; et dico me non habere hoc nomen A ; ergo ego dico 
falsum. Si falsum, contra: tu respondes: “falsum est ”, et bene; ergo ego 
35 dico falsum; ergo non habeo hoc nomen A; ergo verum est me non 
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habere hoc nomen A; et dico me non habere hoc nomen A; ergo ego 
dico verum. Propter hoc debet dici ad hanc: ‘ego non habeo hoc nomen A 9 : 
“nil dicis”, non propter hoc quod ibi sit insolubile ex aliquo quod sit in 
propositione, sed ex institutione. 

s Item. Notandum quod est quoddam enuntiabile quod potest proponi 
sub una forma vocis et non sub alia. Ut patet hie. Ego volo quod a 
appellat tibi primo propositum. Postea proponatur hec: 'a est “Deus est” 9 . 
Postea queratur, cum dixi: ‘a est 9 , aut aliquid proposui aut nil; si ali- 
quid, ergo a appellavit id; ergo appellavit a esse; sed hoc est inpossibile; 
10 quia secundum hoc idem esset pars et totum; quod est inpossibile; - si 
nil, ergo prius enuntiavi cum dixi “Deus est”; ergo a appellavit Deum 
esse; sed per hanc ‘Deum esse est 9 aliquid dico; ergo per hanc: ‘a est 9 
aliquid dico; ergo prius enuntiavi cum dixi: ‘a est 9 ; ergo a appellavit a 
esse; et ita ut prius. Propter hoc solet dici quod hec : ‘ Deum esse est 9 bene 
15 potest proponi sub hac forma vocis et non sub hac: ‘a est 9 , quia licet 
f.4o ra aliquid significetur per hanc: ‘Deum esse est 9 et idem significetur|per 
hanc: ‘a est 9 , tamen non dico Deum esse ilia voce, quia hec vox a iam 
variaret suam significationem. 


<De secunda specie insolubilium > 

20 Sequitur de secunda specie insolubilium. Que provenit ex officio vocis 
vel ex his que circumstant vocem. Que sunt tria: significatio, suppositio, 
appellatio. Unde videndum quod, quando ex aliquo officio quod est in 
voce vel circumstat vocem, provenit insolubile, id est cassandum, si sit 
accidentale. Per hoc patet quod a non potest appellare falsum. Dato 
2 s enim quod appellaret, inde sequitur contradictio sic: a aut est verum aut 
est falsum; si verum, ergo verum est a appellare falsum; ergo appellat 
falsum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est falsum; et hoc est a; ergo a est 
falsum; - si falsum, ergo falsum est a appellare falsum; ergo a non appellat 
falsum; et appellat aliquid; ergo verum; et nil nisi hoc; ergo hoc est 
30 verum; et hoc est a; ergo a est verum. Propter hoc debet dici quod a 
non potest appellare id cuius est pars. 

Et notandum generaliter quod quando aliquod officium includitur 
in aliquo enuntiabili cum hac dictione ‘falsum 9 respectu alicuius vocis, id 
officium non potest esse in ilia voce respectu totalis. Verbi gratia. Cum 
3 5 dico a appellare falsum, cum appellatio includatur in hoc enuntiabili 
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cum hac dictione falsum' respectu huius vocis a , appellatio non potest 
esse in hac voce a respectu totalis. 

Item. Notandum quod si appellatio negetur ab aliqua voce respectu 
subiectionis, ilia vox non potest esse subiectus in aliqua propositione. 
Similiter si appellatio negetur ab aliqua voce respectu predicationis, id 
non potest esse predicatus in aliqua propositione. Per hoc patet quod 
hoc: ‘ propositio non appellata a suo subiecto' non potest esse subiectus. 
Similiter hoc: propositio non appellata a suo predicate' non potest esse pre¬ 
dicatus in aliqua propositione. Unde si proponatur aliqua propositio in 
qua ille voces sint subiectus vel predicatus, debet dici quod non est 
propositio, cum non habeat subiectum et predicatum. Quelibet enim 
propositio debet habere subiectum et predicatum. Unde cum tales voces 
non possint esse subiectus vel predicatus, ilia propositio non habet sub¬ 
iectum et predicatum, et ita non est propositio. Dato enim quod esset 
propositio, inde sequitur contradictio sic. Aut appellatura suo subiecto, 
aut non; si appellatur, ergo ei convenit suus subiectus; sed suus sub¬ 
iectus est hoc: ‘ propositio non appellata a suo subiecto '; ergo est pro¬ 
positio non appellata a suo subiecto; ergo non appellatur a suo subiecto ; 
et dictum est quod appellatur; - si non appellatur a suo subiecto, ergo 
ei convenit hoc: propositio non appellata a suo subiecto '; sed hoc est suus 
subiectus; ergo ei convenit suus subiectus; ergo appellatur a suo sub¬ 
iecto; et dictum est quod non appellatur. Propter hoc debet dici 
quod non est propositio, cum non habeat subiectum. Et de similibus 
idem iudicium. 


(De scriptura ) 

Item. Notandum quod scriptura quandoque habet disseri respectu 
propositionis. Dato enim quod hec propositio: ‘ propositio scripta in hoc 
folio est falsa' scribatur per se vel cum veris, inde sequitur contradictio 
sic. Propositio scripta in hoc folio aut est vera aut est falsa. Si vera, ergo 
verum est falsam propositionem scribi in hoc folio; ergo falsa propositio 
scribitur in hoc folio; et nulla nisi hec; ergo hec est falsa; et dictum est 
quod vera; - si falsa, ergo falsum est falsam propositionem scribi in hoc 
folio; ergo falsa propositio non scribitur in hoc folio; et scribitur 
aliqua; ergo vera; et nulla nisi hec; ergo hec est vera; et dictum est 
quod falsa. Propter hoc debet dici quod hec propositio non potest scribi 



per se nec cum vera, sed cum aliqua falsa bene potest scribi nulla 
sequente contradictione. 

Et notandum quod similiter accidit insolubile in universali. Dato 
enim quod hec propositio: ‘ omnis propositio scripta in hoc folio est falsa * 
5 scribatur per se vel cum falsis, inde sequitur contradictio, ut supra 
demonstratum est. Sed dato quod scribatur cum veris, nulla sequitur 
contradictio. Et propter hoc debet dici quod hec propositio non potest 
scribi per se vel cum falsis, sed cum veris bene potest scribi. 

Et illi qui sic cassant, dupliciter distinguunt scribere. Potest enim 
10 dici scribere figuras protrahere; et hoc non potest cassari per se, cum sit 
substantiate; vel scribere hocest fguras representare ; et hoc bene potest 
cassari, cum sit accidentale. Tamen scribere, hocest figuras protrahere, 
quandoque potest cassari, licet sit substantial, et non per se sed cum 
aliquo alio. 


15 (Continuation 

Per predicta 1 patet quod non valet argumentatio generaliter a simplici 
conversa. Unde non valet hec argumentatio: ‘ hoc est a; ergo a est hoc , 
quoniam si a significet talem vocem que non possit esse subiectus, tunc 
hec vox a bene potest esse predicatus, tamen non potest esse subiectus. 
20 Item. Notandum quod est quedam propositio que non potest desine- 
re esse vera, tamen quandoque potest esse vera, quandoque falsa. 
Sicuti hec : 1 nulla propositio desinit esse vera*. Dato enim quod hec desineret 
esse vera, inde sequitur inpossibile : ergo aliqua propositio desinit esse vera; 
ergo iste due sunt simul vere: ‘ nulla propositio desinit esse vera*, ‘ aliqua 
25 propositio desinit esse vera*. Ergo due contradictorie sunt simul vere, quod 
est inpossibile. Propter hoc non debet cassari proposi(tionis veri)tas, sed 
desinitio respectu veritatis. 

Item. Notandum quod est quedam propositio que nullo modo 
potest esse vera; tamen eius dictum potest esse verum. Per hoc patet 
30 quod non valet hec argumentatio: ‘ dictum propositionis est verum; ergo 
propositio est vera , quoniam hec propositio : ‘ nulla propositio est vera* 
nullo modo potest esse vera, quoniam dato quod esset vera, inde se¬ 
quitur: ergo aliqua propositio est vera, ergo due contradictorie sunt 
simul vere. Quod est inpossibile. Propter hoc debet dici quod hec 

1 sc. quae dicta sunt supra, pp. i i 2 20 -1 i 3 2S . 
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propositio non potest esse vera. Tamen eius dictum potest esse verum, 
scilicet hec: nullam propositionem esse veram . 


(De tertia specie insolubilium ) 

Sequitur de tertia specie insolubilium. Que provenit ex essentia insolu- 
bilis. Et propter hoc debet cassari enuntiabile. Sed cassando enuntiabile 
non cassatur substantiate, sed accidentale. Licet enim enuntiabile sit res 
vel intellectus, tamen non cassantur res vel intellectus, sed coniunctio 
rerum vel intellectuum. Cum enim coniunctio rerum sit enuntiabile et 
ilia sit accidentalis, enuntiabile bene potest cassari. Dato enim quod hoc 
esset enuntiabile: aliquid non est verum pro se , inde sequitur contradictio 
sic: hoc aut est verum pro se aut non est verum pro se; si est verum pro 
se, non ergo ei convenit suus predicatus; sed suus predicatus est * non est 
verum pro se 9 ; ergo ei convenit non esse verum pro se; ergo non est verum 
pro se; et dictum est quod verum; - si non est verum pro se, sed est 
verum pro omni eo cui convenit suus predicatus; sed suus predicatus 
convenit ei; ergo est verum pro se; et dictum est quod non est verum 
pro se. Propter hoc debet dici quod non est enuntiabile. 

Et hec sufficiant de insolubilibus. 
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Zur Textuber liejerung der Docta ignorant!a 

PAUL WILPERT 

I 

D ie von Ernst Hoffmann und Raymund Klibansky besorgte kritische 
Ausgabe des philosophischen Hauptwerks des Nikolaus von Kues 
erschien 1932. 1 Die Editoren konnten sich auf 13 Handschriften 
stiitzen, die den vollen Wortlaut bieten, wahrend in zwei weiteren 
Handschriften Exzerpte des Textes iiberliefert sind 2 . Freilich erwies 
sich die eine dieser Exzerptsammlungen als aus dem StraGburger Druck 
ausgeschriebem 1 . Seitdem haben sich zwei weitere Textzeugen gefunden, 
auf die P. O. Kristeller die Editoren der Heidelberger Ausgabe freund- 
lich aufmerksam machte*. Wahrend die Turiner Handschrift fur eine 
kritische Edition nichts Neues bietet, liegen die Dinge bei dem Floren- 
tiner Kodex anders. Das Studium dieser Handschrift 5 scheint mir so 
wichtige Nachrichten iiber die Textiiberlieferung der Docta ignorantia 
zu vermitteln, daB sich eine nahere Beschaftigung auch abgesehen von 
der Textverbesserung lohnt, die sich aus einem Vergleich dieser Hand¬ 
schrift ergibt. 

Beginnen wir ganz unbefangen. Der Florentiner Kodex ist von ei¬ 
nem Berufsschreiber geschrieben. Er hat sich schon, wie es seiner Zunft 
geziemt, die Linien mit Blei vorgezeichnet, so daB seine gotische Minus- 
kel pro Seite funfunddreiBig Zeilen fiillt. Die Initialen iiberlaBt er einem 
Rubrikator. Da der Kodex nur den funfundfiinfzig Folien fullenden Text 
der Docta ignorantia enthalt und keinerlei Angaben macht, sagt er 
iiber die Entstehungszeit auBer dem zweifellos dem funfzehnten Jahr- 
hundert angehorenden Schriftcharakter nichts aus. Wir mussen uns also 
dem Inhalt zuwenden, um mehr zu erfahren. Da fallt zunachst die Fiille 
von zweifellosen Fehlern auf, die der Schreiber macht und die durch den 


1 Nicolai de Cusa Opera omnia iussu et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Heidelbergensis ad 
codicum fidem edita. Vol. i, Leipzig 1932. 

2 Jena elect, q. 7 (Sigla J); Weimar Q gi (Sigla W). 

3 Die aus der Kartause auf dem Erloserberg bei Erfurt stammende Weimarer Handschrift Q g 1 • 

4 Es handelt sich um Kodex NNV 6 der Biblioteca di Stato Torino und Kodex Landau 1805 der 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale von Florenz (Landau-Finaly Ms. 190). Ich habe beiden Handschriften 
im Rahmen der Gesamtedition die Siglen Ta und FI gegeben. Vgl. P. O. Kristeller, Iter Italicum 1 
S.171a. 

3 Sie ist ausgezeichnet beschrieben in Catalogue des Livres Manuscrits et Imprimes composant la 
Biblioth&que deM. Horace de Landau. Deuxiime partie. Florence 1890 p. 66 nr. 146. 
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Vergleich mit den anderen Textzeugen oder meist schon in sich als 
solche zu erkennen sind. 1 Natiirlich kann er in dieser Fliichtigkeit noch 
von anderen, wie dem Schreiber der Handschrift S des Salzburger 
Benediktinerklosters St. Peter iibertroffen werden 2 . 

Immerhin erlaubt uns auch die groBe Zahl eindeutiger Fehler, die 
zum groBten Teil vollig sinnlos sind, eine fur unsere spateren Uber- 
legungen wichtige Feststellung. Der Schreiber von Fl hat bei seiner 
Niederschrift die Gedankengange des Textes nicht mitvollzogen. Er war 
vielleicht dazu gar nicht in der Lage. Wir haben es wirklich, wie schon 
die ganze Anlage und die Schrift verraten, mit einem Berufsschreiber zu 
tun, der mechanisch seine Aufgabe erfiillt. Wir werden also von seiten 
des Schreibers zwar mit sinnstorenden und sinnlosen Fehlern, nicht aber 
mit Konjekturen zu rechnen haben, wie wir das bei Marzellus Geist 3 , 
bei Jakob Volradi* oder bei Bernhard von Waging 3 * , dem Korrektor der 
Handschrift T tun miissen. Wenn Fl gelegentlich mit einer dieser drei 
Handschriften ubereinstimmt, muB es andere Griinde haben, liber die zu 
sprechen sein wird. 


ii 

Lassen wir uns also durch diese Fluchtigkeitsfehler nicht von einer ge- 
naueren Betrachtung der Handschrift abschrecken, so entdecken wir eine 
betrachtliche Zahl von Stellen, an denen Fl von alien anderen Handschrif¬ 
ten abweicht, ohne daB seine Lesart sich ohne weiteres als Fehler 
beiseiteschieben laBt. 6 Welche der anderen Handschriften bietet etwa 


1 Allein im zweiten Buch finden sich 30 solcher eindeutig falscher Lesarten, von denen sechs sich 
auch in anderen Handschriften vereinzelt finden. Besonders auffallend ist, daB Fl an drei dieser 
sechs Stellen mit S ubereinstimmt und auch noch an weiteren vier Stellen ursprfinglich den in S 
stehenden Fehler hatte, ihn aber korrigierte. Es handelt sich aber immer um Fluchtigkeitsfehler, die 
unabhangig voneinander entstehen konnen. 

2 Diese Handschrift wurde dem Kloster von Magister Johannes de Salina im Jahre 1476 vermacht. 
Wahrscheinlich ist er selbst der Schreiber. 

3 Der gelehrte Kartauser aus Mainz schreibt M. 

♦ Der Kartauser aus Erfurt schreibt I. Uber seine Bibliotheksreisen vgl. meinen Aufsatz: “Die 
Entstehung einer Miscellanhandschrift des if. Jahrhunderts.” Mittellat. Jahrbuch, Bd. 1, 1964, 
S. 34 - 47 . 

s tlber ihn siehe meinen Aufsatz: “Bernhard von Waging, Reformer vor der Reformation.” in 
Festgabe fiir Seine Konigliche Hoheit Kronprinz Rupprecht. Birckeneck 19^4, S. 260-276 und 
“Vita contemplativa und vita activa. Eine Kontroverse des 1 g. Jahrhunderts.” in Passauer Studien 
i9£3, S. 209-227. 

6 Unter 58 nur in Fl iiberlieferten Lesarten sind 30 eindeutig falsch (vgl. Anm. 1), zehn jedoch 
eindeutig richtig, wahrend man fiber achtzehn weitere im Zweifel sein kann. Diese Angaben gelten 
ffir das zweite Buch. 



im Buch II allein zehn eindeutig richtige Lesarten gegeniiber alien 
anderen Handschriften l 1 

Fl scheint also unsere voile Aufmerksamkeit zu verdienen. Um uns 
aber iiber seine Stellung zu den iibrigen Handschriften ein klares Bild 
machen zu konnen, greifen wir aus dem zweiten Buch zwei Stellen 
heraus, wo es sich um etwas umfangreichere Abweichungen handelt. 

In Kapitel 11 n. i g 6 2 finden wir folgenden Text: Fortassis admira- 
buntur, qui ista prius inaudita legerint, postquam ea vera esse docta 
ignorantia ostendit. Scimus nunc ex istis universum trinum, et nihil 
universorum esse, quod non sit unum ex potentia, actu et conexionis 
motu, et nullum ho rum sine alio absolute subsistere posse, ita quod 
necessario ilia in omnibus sunt secundum diversissimos gradus adeo 
differenter, quod nulla duo in universo per omnia aequalia esse possunt 
(in illis aut aliquo istorum. Non tamen devenitur in aliquo genere etiam 
motus ad maximum et minimum) simpliciter. Der Text gibt die auf 
Grund der Uberlieferung in der kritischen Ausgabe gegebene Version, 
wahrend die Erganzung, die Fl bietet, in Klammern steht. Die deutschen 
Ubersetzungen von Scharpff bis Gabriel 3 zeigen, daB sie die Verdoppe- 
lung am SchluB per omnia aequalia und simpliciter nicht wiederzugeben 
vermogen.4 Simpliciter aequalia heiBt nun einmal nicht “vollkommen 
gleich” 3 , sondern “schlechthin gleich”. Was aber soli bei schlechthin 
gleich noch eine Beifiigung “in jeder Hinsicht”? Entweder ist etwas 
schlechthin gleich und damit auch in jeder Hinsicht, oder es muB die 


1 Diese Stellen werden in Abschnitt hi besprochen. 

* n. 156 p. 99, i £- 2 1. Ich fiihre die in meiner Editio minor (Nikolaus von Kues, Die belehrte 
Unwissenheit, Schriften des Nikolaus von Kues in deutscher Ubersetzung, Heft i £ b Lateinisch- 
Deutsche Parallelausgabe, Philosophische Bibliothek Bd. 264 b, Hamburg 1966, eingefuhrte 
Paragraphenzahlung an und fiige die Seiten und Zeilen der kritischen Ausgabe bei. 

3 F. A. Scharpff, Des Cardinals und Bischofs Nikolaus von Cusa wichtigste Schriften in deutscher 
Ubersetzung. Freiburg 1862; Nikolaus von Cues, Die Kunst der Vermutung. Auswahl aus den 
Schriften, besorgt und eingeleitet von Hans Blumenberg, Bremen 1957 (Sammlung Dieterich, 
Band 128), die Ubersetzung der Docta ignorantia fertigte Gunter Gawlick. Nikolaus von Kues, 
Philosophisch-Theologische Schriften. Hrsg. v. Leo Gabriel, ubersetzt und kommentiert von 
Dietlind u. Wilhelm Dupre. Wien 1964. Da es keine durchgehende Interpretation der Docta 
ignorantia gibt, muB ich mich bei der Besprechung von Einzelstellen an die Ubersetzungen halten. 
Ich kann es mir jedoch nicht versagen, den ersten Satz der im Text zitierten Stelle in der Ubersetzung 
von Blumenberg-Gawlick wiederzugeben: “Vielleicht werden sich diejenigen, die so Unerhortes 
schon friiher gelesen haben sollten, dariiber wundem, nachdem ihnen jetzt die wissende Unwissen¬ 
heit gezeigt hat, daB es auf Wahrheit beruht. ” (S. 1 gg). 

4 Blumenberg-Gawlick: “daB nicht zwei Dinge in der Welt in jeder Hinsicht schlechthin gleich sein 
konnen.” Gabriel-Dupr£: “keine zwei Dinge gibt, die in allem vollkommen gleich sein konnen”. 
Scharpff: “so daB im ganzen Universum nicht zwei Dinge einander vollkommen gleich sind”. 

5 Scharpff, Gabriel-Dupre vgl. Anm. 4. 
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Hinsicht betont werden, und dann ist es nicht mehr schlechthin 
gleich. Diese Verdoppelung beriihrt iiberhaupt merkwiirdig. Wir wissen, 
daB es nach Nikolaus in der Welt nicht zwei gleiche Dinge gibt 1 . Wie 
kann es ihm in den Sinn kommen, schlechthinnige Gleichheit eigens zu 
negieren? SchlieBt sich nicht iiberhaupt die Bezeichnung “in jeder 
Hinsicht gleich” und die andere “schlechthin gleich” gegenseitig aus? 
Was soil eine schlechthinnige Gleichheit in einer bestimmten Hinsicht? 
Diese Begriffe liegen fur Nikolaus doch so eindeutig fest, daB sich der 
hier verwendete Sprachgebrauch nicht nur schwer iibersetzen, sondern 
zunachst einmal schwer verstehen laBt. Ich wiirde als Herausgeber das 
hier von der Vulgata einheitlich iiberlieferte simpliciter athetieren. 
Aber ich wiirde es schweren Herzens tun, denn der AnschluB des 
folgenden Satzes wird durch eine solche Athetese keineswegs besser. 

Vergegenwartigen wir uns den Zusammenhang. In Buch II Kapitel 
io hat Nikolaus die trinitarische Struktur des Universums aufgezeigt. 2 
Dieses Ergebnis wird im zweiten Satz von Kapitel 11, den wir be- 
sprechen, zusammengefaBt: Das Universum ist dreifaltig, jedes Ding ist 
eine Einheit aus Potenz, Akt und vereinigender Bewegung; keines 
dieser drei Prinzipien 3 hat unabhangige Existenz. Sie sind in jedem Ding 
in so verschiedenem Grade, daB keine zwei Dinge vollkommen gleich 
sind. Diese vollkommene Gleichheit driickt Nikolaus durch die Wen- 
dung aus per omnia aequalia (in jeder Hinsicht gleich). Das ist nicht 
mehr steigerbar. Trotzdem folgt noch simpliciter. Schlechthinnige 
Gleichheit ist selbstverstandlich Gleichheit in jeder Hinsicht. Vollig 
unerklarlich aber ist der AnschluB des folgenden Satzes: “Deshalb (also 
weil nicht zwei Dinge vollig gleich sind)* kann die Weltmaschine keinen 
festen Mittelpunkt haben.” 

Fugen wir nun den in Fl iiberlieferten Text ein, so verandert sich 
die Lage vollstandig. Die Bemerkung, daB keine zwei Dinge in jeder 
Hinsicht gleich sind, wird prazisiert durch den Hinweis, daB sie weder 
in den drei Prinzipien oder auch nur in einem von ihnen gleich sein 
konnen. Dann aber geht es mit einem gegensatzlichen tamen weiter. 
“Trotz dieser Abgestuftheit der Dinge kommt man nirgends, auch nicht 
bei der Bewegung, zum schlechthin GroBten und Kleinsten.” Jetzt ist 

1 De docta ign. i 3 n. 9. 

2 Kap. X schlieBt mit dem Satz: Et ista de trinitate universi sufficiant pro praesenti. 

3 Horum bezieht sich zweifellos auf die drei Prinzipien, nicht auf Dinge, wie Scharpff (S. 61) und 
Gabriel-Dupre (S. 389) meinen. Richtig Blumenberg-Gawlick S. igg. 

♦ Gabriel-Dupre lassen begreiflicherweise das anschlieBende propter quod aus und fiigen statt 
dessen ohne Grundlage im Text ein: “nachdem wir die verschiedenen Bewegungen des Weltkreises 
betrachtet haben” (S. 391). 



der AnschluG des folgenden Satzes klar. “Deshalb kann die Weltmaschi- 
ne keinen festen Mittelpunkt haben”. Weil es keinen absolut ruhenden 
Mittelpunkt, d.h. das schlechthin Kleinste der Bewegung in der Welt 
gibt, deshalb hat die Weltmaschine keinen festen Mittelpunkt. Das wird 
im Folgenden noch genauer ausgefuhrt durch den Hinweis, daB die Erde 
nicht in der Mitte der Welt ruht. Auch das simpliciter steht jetzt so, 
wie wir es gewohnt sind, namlich in Verbindung mit maximum und 
minimum. Es kann iiberhaupt kein Zweifel bestehen, daB die allein in FI 
iiberlieferten Worte in den Text gehoren. Sie sind auch kaum durch 
Konjektur des Schreibers, dem eine solche ohnehin nicht zuzutrauen ist, 
sondern aus seiner Vorlage in den Text gekommen. Dann aber bleibt 
nur der SchluG, daB der Archetyp der Vulgata eine Zeile seiner Vorlage 
ausgelassen hat und daB Fl diese Zeile bewahrt hat. Dann aber muB Fl 
diesem nicht erhaltenen Archetyp der Vulgata gleichrangig sein. 
Bereits auf Grund dieser einzigen Stelle legt sich die Vermutung nahe, 
daB Fl im Stemma den hochsten Rang unter alien erhaltenen Hand- 
schriften einzunehmen hat. 

Der Hinweis auf eine weitere Stelle geniigt, um die Vermutung zur 
GewiGheit zu erheben. Wieder steht Fl allein gegen alle anderen Hand- 
schriften, also gegen den Archetyp der Vulgata. Schreiben wir hier die 
beiden Texte nebeneinander, wobei wir fur die Vulgata der Inter- 
punktion von Hoffmann-Klibansky folgen, so sieht es folgendermaBen 
aus 1 : 


Et quis scire poterit, an omnes influentiae, contractae prius in 
compositione, in dissolutione redeant, ut animal nunc exsistens indivi- 
duum alicuius speciei in regione terrae contractum ex omni stellarum 
influentia resolvatur, ita ut ad principia redeat, 


Vulgata: 

forma tantum ad propriam stel- 
lam redeunte , a qua ilia species 
actuale esse in terra matre rece- 
pit? Vel an forma tantum redeat 
ad exemplar sive animam mundi 
- ut dicunt Platonici - 
et materia ad possibilitatem, re 
larum... ? 


Fl: 

Vel an forma tantum redeat ad 
exemplar sive animam mundi - ut 
dicunt Platonici - aut forma tantum 
ad propriam stellam redeat , a qua 
ilia species actuale esse in terra 
matre recepit, 

ente spiritu unionis in motu stel- 


1 Die Stelle findet sich Kap. 12 n. 173 p. 109, 11-18. 
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Hier bietet Fl ziemlich genau den gleichen Wortlaut wie die Vulgata, 
nur ein in Fl iiberliefertes aut fehlt in der Vulgata und fur redeat in Fl 
schreibt die Vulgata redeunte. Aber zwei Satze haben ihre Stellung zu- 
einander vertauscht. Man konnte sich denken, daB einer der Schreiber 
zunachst eine Zeile in der Vorlage Libersprang und sie dann nachtrug, 
wobei die Anfange Vel an forma tantum und aut forma tan turn den Irrtum 
erleichterten. Der Fehler wurde dann durch einen Leser oder Korrektor 
dadurch ausgeglichen, daB der grammatikalische Satzbau wiederher- 
gestellt wurde, indem entweder fur redeat redeunte gesetzt wurde oder 
umgekehrt. Nun wissen wir allerdings bereits, daB wir dem Schreiber 
des Archetyps der Vulgata eher Konjekturen zutrauen diirfen als dem 
Schreiber von Fl. Dieser miiBte auBerdem ein aut eingefiigt haben, das 
umgekehrt im Archetyp ausgefallen ware. 

Aber es muB sich doch durch eine inhaltliche Analyse feststellen 
lassen, welcher Text der ursprungliche ist. Nikolaus geht von der 
Hypothese aus, daB die Dinge auf der Erde ihre artmaBige Bestimmung 
durch die auf die Erde wirkenden Einfliisse der anderen Sterne erhalten, 
und erortert nun die Moglichkeiten, wie man sich dann die Vorgange 
beim Tod eines irdischen Lebewesens denken konnte. Gemeinsam ist 
beiden Lesarten noch die Annahme, daB die Bestandteile dahin zuriick- 
kehren, woher sie kamen (ad principia). Nach der Vulgata wird diese 
Auffassung dahingehend naher erlautert, daB die Riickkehr zu den 
Prinzipien nur bedeutet, daB lediglich die Form zu ihrem Stern zuriick- 
kehrt, von dem jede Art ihr Sein auf der Erde erhielt. Was soil diese 
Einschrankung? Sie paBt wenig zu der allgemeinen Feststellung, daB die 
Bestandteile des Lebewesens zu ihren Urspriingen zuriickkehren. Wenn 
aber die Riickkehr zu den Prinzipien besagen soil, daB nur die Form zu 
ihrem Stern zuriickkehrt, was geschieht dann mit der Materie und was 
mit dem vereinigenden Geist? Dariiber erfahren wir nichts. Der Sinn 
des ganzen Satzes bleibt vollig unklar. Der nachste Satz bringt offensicht- 
lich eine Variante. Die Form allein kehrt zu ihrem Urbild oder zur 
Weltseele zuriick, die Materie zur reinen Moglichkeit, und der ver- 
einigende Geist bleibt in der Sternbewegung. Dieser Satz gibt einen 
klaren Sinn. Er gibt auch eine echte Alternative zu der vorherigen 
Feststellung, daB die Bestandteile zu ihren Urspriingen zuriickkehren, 
indem hier nur die Form zu ihrem Urgrund zuriickkehrt. Aber das war 
ja auch schon in der einschrankenden Erganzung des vorhergehenden 
Satzes gesagt. Auch da sollte nur die Form zuriickkehren, freilich nicht 
zum Urbild oder der Weltseele, sondern zu ihrem Stern. Die Unklarheit 
des ersten Satzes laBt auch den AnschluB des zweiten im Nebel ver- 



schwimmen. Es ware auf Grund dieses Textes das beste, die ganze Zeile 
von forma tantum bis recepit zu streichen. 1 

Sehen wir uns nun die Stelle in der in Fl iiberlieferten Form an. 
Dort ist der einleitende Satz mit der Feststellung abgeschlossen, daB 
beim Tod eines Lebewesens dieses bezw. seine Elemente zu ihren Prin- 
zipien zuriickkehren. Das Folgende ist nicht eine Erlauterung dieser 
Moglichkeit, sondern bereits die Erwahnung einer anderen, namlich, daB 
nur die Form zu ihrem Urbild oder zur Weltseele oder auch zu ihrem 
eigenen Stern zuriickkehrt, wahrend die Materie zur Moglichkeit 
zuriickkehrt und der einigende Geist in der Sternbewegung verbleibt. 
So wird das Ganze eine sinnvolle Alternative zu der vorhergehenden 
Moglichkeit, daB jedes der Aufbauprinzipien des Individuums zu seinem 
Ursprung zuriickkehrt. Wir haben also einen klaren Gedankenaufbau. 
Auf die allgemeine Feststellung, daB die drei Bauelemente des Indivi¬ 
duums zu ihren Urspriingen zuriickkehren, folgt eine Abwandlung, 
wonach nur die Form zu ihrem Ursprung zuriickkehrt, wobei drei 
Arten von Urspriingen angegeben werden. Es kann iiberhaupt kein 
Zweifel sein, daB Fl den urspriinglichen Wortlaut bewahrthat, wahrend 
der Schreiber des Archetyps eine Zeile in seiner Vorlage vertauschte und 
dann er selbst oder sein Korrektor den grammatikalischen Satzbau in 
Ordnung brachte. 2 

1 Die Verlegenheit in der Deutung dieser Stelle zeigt sich auch in den Ubersetzungen: “Wer kann 
wissen, ob die konkrete Gestaltung aller dieser Einwirkungen, die zuerst eine Zusammensetzung (zu 
einem Individuum) ist, in Auflosung iibergehe, so daB ein lebendes Erdenwesen von irgendeiner Art 
sich auflose, oder ob es zu seinen Prinzipien (Elementen) zuriickkehre, indem das Bildungsprinzip 
zu dem besonderen Stem, von dem jene Art auf der Erde wirkliches Sein erlangt hatte, zuriick- 
kehrt?” (Scharpff S. 68). “Und wer kann wissen, ob alle Einfliisse, die zuvor in einer Zusammenset¬ 
zung zusammengezogen waren, bei der Auflosung zuriickkehren? Wenn ein Lebewesen, das jetzt als 
Individuum einer Art auf der Erde existiert - verdichtet aus dem ganzen EinfluB der Sterne -, sich 
auflost, kehrt es dann zu seinen Urspriingen zuriick, und zwar so, daB die Form nur zu dem ihr 
zugehorigen Stem geht, von dem jene Art ihr Wirklichsein auf der Mutter Erde empfangen hat?” 
(Blumenberg-Gawlick S. 165). “Und wer kann wissen, ob alle Einfliisse, die zuvor in der Zusammen¬ 
setzung verschrankt waren, in der Auflosung zuriickkehren, so daB ein Lebewesen, das jetzt im 
Bereich der Erde als Einzelwesen einer bestimmten Eigengestalt verschrankt existiert, von jedem 
EinfluB der Sterne befreit wird, und zu seinen Urspriingen zuriickkehrt, wobei nur die Gestalt zu 
dem ihm eigenen Stem zuriickkehrt, von dem diese Eigengestalt ihr tatsachliches Sein auf der 
Mutter Erde empfing?” (Gabriel-Dupr6 S. 40^). 

* Es ist keineswegs undenkbar, daB dieser Korrektor Nikolaus selbst war. Die vorgenommenen 
Korrekturen erinnern sehr an die Art, wie er manchmal die Niederschrift seiner Opera omnia 
durchsah. In meiner Ausgabe der Opuscula 1 (Opera omnia Vol. iv) Praef. p. xm habe ich ein 
Beispiel gegeben, wie Nikolaus korrigierend zwar den Sinn wiederherstellt, nicht aber dem ur- 
spriinglich von ihm gemeinten Zusammenhang nachgeht. Vergleicht man meine Stemmata (p. 
xxxv-xlvi), so zeigt sich, daB C (cod. Cus. 218) niemals auf ein Autograph zuriickgeht, wie die 
Editoren der kritischen Ausgabe meinten (ad eundem autographum correctum), sondern auf 
eine Abschrift oder Abschrift von Abschrift. Klibansky hat erst spater (Opera omnia Vol. 11 p. vi) 
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Diese beiden Stellen geniigen vollauf fur den Beweis, daB Fl eine 
von dem Archetyp der Vulgata unabhangige und diesem gleichwertige 
Handschrift ist. Wir haben also mit ihr einen Textzeugen allerersten 
Ranges gewonnen. 


hi 

In ihrer Unabhangigkeit vom Archetyp der Vulgata ist Fl eine Kontroll- 
instanz der bisher bekannten handschriftlichen Uberlieferung und kann 
uns helfen, tiberlieferungsfehler aufzudecken auch da, wo nicht, wie in 
den beiden eben untersuchten Stellen, bereits die Schwierigkeit des 
Textverstandnisses Mangel der Uberlieferung vermuten lassen. Einige 
Beispiele mdgen dies erlautern. Im Satz: Nihil enim homini ... per- 
fectius adveniet, quam in ipsa ignorantia ... doctissimus reperiri , 1 also 
einer Nominativus-cum-infinitivo-Konstruktion, wie sie bei Nikolaus 
haufig ist, folgen die Herausgeber den Handschriften N SI Pr und 
schreiben doctissimum. Das durfte schon auf Grund der Vulgata nicht 
sein, denn die Handschriften N S I bilden eine auf eine gemeinsame 
Vorlage zuriickgehende Gruppe, so daB der Akkusativ nur in zwei 
Handschriften entstanden zu sein braucht. Fur den Archetyp der 
Vulgata ist deshalb eindeutig der Nominativ zu erschlieBen, was durch 
Fl als Schreibweise des Autors bestatigt wird. 

An einer anderen Stelle 2 haben nur die Handschriften T (Tegernsee) 
und Tr (Trier) wohl durch Konjektur das allein mogliche metaphysicis, 
wahrend alle anderen Handschriften mathematicis bieten, das infolge- 
dessen wohl fur den Archetyp der Vulgata angenommen werden muB. 
DaB Nikolaus oder die gemeinsame Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps 
(den wir in Zukunft A nennen wollen) richtig metaphysicis schrieben, 
bezeugt Fl. 

In dem Satz: circumferentia maximi circuli, qui maior esse non 
potest, est minime curva 3 ist in den Handschriften T C Ta Pr J quae 
iiberliefert. Diese Lesart, welche die Editoren bevorzugen, ist also noch 
durch die von ihnen nicht beniitzte Handschrift Ta bestatigt. Von diesen 
Handschriften hat J das quae in qui verbessert, wahrend I S Tr M O qui 


erkannt, daB die in C von mehreren Handen vorgenommenen Korrekturen z.T. auf Nikolaus selbst 
zuriickgehen. Sein dadurch erhohtes Vertrauen in C liiBt sich jedoch nicht halten und wird durch 
die Untersuchung liber Fl weiter erschiittert. 

1 i, i n. 4 p. 6, 19-21. 

2 i, 11 n. 32 p. 23, 13 f. 

3 1, 1 3 n. 3£ p. 26, 7. 
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iiberliefern. Es diirfte schwer sein, aus dem Zeugnis der Handschriften 
die Schreibung des Archetyps zu erschlieBen. Es ist ebenso moglich, daB 
sich die eine wie die andere Anderung beim Schreiben einschleicht. 
Trotzdem ist dem Sinne nach qui gefordert, denn der ganze Zusammen- 
hang steigert nicht den Umfang, sondern den Radius des Kreises. DaB 
Nikolaus qui schrieb und vielleicht sogar der Archetyp der Vulgata qui 
hatte, wird durch Fl bestatigt. 

Eine ahnliche Lage ergibt sich in Kapitel 14 des ersten Buches. 
Dort heiBt es zum unendlichen Dreieck: Deinde constat, quoniam 
omnia duo latera cuiuslibet trianguli simul iuncta tertio minora esse non 
possunt, triangulum, cuiusunumlatusest infinitum, alia non esse minora. 1 
Die Herausgeber schreiben statt triangulum trianguli und stiitzen sich 
dabei auf die beachtliche Gruppe der Handschriften I C O Pr Tr. Ihre 
Entscheidung wird jetzt noch durch die Handschrift Ta gestiitzt. Aller- 
dings wird bereits das Zeugnis von I durch die Gegeninstanz seiner 
Schwesterhandschrift S entwertet und als personliche Entscheidung des 
Schreibers entlarvt. Wir wissen bereits, daB der Schreiber von I, Jakob 
Volradi, konjekturfreudig ist, und das gleiche laBt sich vondemunbe- 
kannten Schreiber von Pr zeigen. Da zwei so wichtige Handschriften wie 
T und M triangulum bieten, kann der Genetiv nicht fur den Archetyp 
erschlossen werden. Der Akkusativ ist hier die lectio difficilior und wird 
obendrein durch den nachsten Satz bestatigt, wo wir den gleichen Ge- 
brauch eines accusativus limitationis vorfinden: necessarium est omnem 
triangulum, cuius ... alia pariformiter esse infinita. Die Konstruktion ist 
genau die gleiche, und diese Gleichheit ist nicht nur durch das Stemma 
der Handschriften fur A zu erschlieBen, sondern wird jetzt auch noch 
durch Fl bestatigt. 

Wir haben bereits davon gesprochen, daB Fl eine Fiille von Fehlern 
aufweist. Besonders reizvoll ist ein Fall, wo trotz der Stiitzung durch Fl 
von der Entscheidung der Editoren abgewichen warden muB. In Buch I 
Kapitel 24 heiBt es: Nomina quidem per motum rationis, quae (qui) 
intellectu multo inferior est, ad rerum discretionem imponuntur. 2 3 
qui ist nur in den Handschriften C T Fl zu finden .3 Bei ihrer Hoch- 
schatzung von C 4 folgen die Editoren den ihnen bekannten beiden Hand¬ 
schriften C und T und schreiben qui. Obwohl diese Entscheidung nun 


1 I, 14 n. 37 p. 27, 26-28, 1. 

* 1, 2411. 76 p. 49, 5-7. 

3 Die im Apparat der Heidelberger Ausgabe angefiihrten Hss. U E und Bernhard von Waging 
konnen auBer Betracht bleiben, da sie von T abhangen. 

4 Vgl. dazu S. 122 Anm. 2. 
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durch FI eine hochwichtige handschriftliche Bestatigung erfahrt, ist sie 
nichtzurechtfertigen. Der Archetyp der Vulgata hatte hier mit Sicherheit 
quae, wahrend das gleichrangige Fl qui bietet. In diesem Fall verdient 
jedoch der Archetyp den Vorzug, denn nicht die Bewegung des Ver- 
standes ist minderwertiger als der Intellekt, sondern der Verstandselbst. 
Bei qui handelt es sich also um individuelle, leicht verstandliche Schreib- 
fehler der drei Handschriften, nicht aber um eine Uberlieferungslinie. 
Diese Stelle mag geniigen, um zu zeigen, daB Fl die Vulgata nicht er- 
setzen kann. 

Es bleibt aber auf jeden Fall eine wichtige Hilfe, nicht nur um 
Fehler der Vulgata zu erkennen, sondern um an einigen Stellen mit 
groBer Sicherheit zu entscheiden. Wenn in dem Satz: nam non est aliud 
dicere ‘universum posse semper actu esse mams’ quam dicere ‘posse esse 
transire in actu infinitum esse’ 1 die Handschriften C T Tr O statt des 
letzten actu actum schreiben und die Herausgeber diese Lesart in ihren 
Text iibernehmen, so ist diese Entscheidung wieder nur durch den 
Glauben an die Vorziiglichkeit von C, nicht aber durch den Uberliefe- 
rungsstand gerechtfertigt. Zwar wird die Lesart von C durch die vor- 
treffliche Handschrift T gestiitzt, aber ihr entgegen stehen mit der 
Mehrzahl der Handschriften so gute Zeugen wie die Gruppe N I S und das 
von Fluchtigkeitsfehlern keineswegs freie, aber auf einer guten Text- 
grundlage beruhende M, dazu kommt jetzt noch Ta. Fur den Archetyp 
ist mit ziemlicher Sicherheit actu zu erschlieBen. Auch die inhaltliche 
Analyse scheint mir zugunsten von actu zu sprechen. Das actu esse maius 
wird gleichgesetzt mit dem actu infinitum esse. Nicht um den Akt geht 
es, sondern um das aktual Unendlich-Sein. Nikolaus pflegt solche Ent- 
sprechungen genau einzuhalten. Nun beseitigt Fl jeden Zweifel, daB die 
gemeinsame Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps actu schrieb. 

Obwohl Gott sich neidlos mitteilt, laBt die Kontingenz eine Teil- 
habe aliter et alterius nicht zu. So lesen wir ein Kapitel spater in der 
kritischen Ausgabe. 2 Was sich die Herausgeber dachten, als sie hier der 
Uberlieferung in C M O gegen alle anderen Handschriften folgten, welche 
altius (N I S T Tr) oder arcius (Pr) haben, ist mir unverstandlich. DaB 
das unsinnige arcius aus altius verschrieben ist, ist klar. Ebenso klar, daB 
im Archetyp altius stand. Das bleibt gesichert, auch wenn Ta jetzt die 
Lesart alterius stiitzt. Die Ubersetzer wurden durch diesen Text in arge 
Bedrangnis gebracht. Scharpff, der nach dem Basler Druck iibersetzte, 
welcher im Nachdruck von C nun naturlich auch alterius hatte, laBt es 

1 II, I n. 97, p. 64, 20 ff. 2 u, 2 n. 104, p. 68, 24 ff. 
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einfach weg. 1 Der Gedanke des Autors ist vollig klar: Das Geschopf kann 
vermoge seiner Kontingenz das Sein Gottes, das dieser ohne Verschieden- 
heit und MiBgunst mitteilt, anders und in hoherer Vollkommenheit, als 
es eben seiner Art entspricht, nicht aufnehmen. Das stand im Archetyp, 
es steht in FI, und so hatte Nikolaus geschrieben. 

Ein schwieriges, aber interessantes Problem stellt Fl dem Editor an 
einer anderen Stelle. Es laBt sich nur durch philosophische Analyse 
losen. Bei Hoffmann-Klibansky lesen wir folgenden Satz 2 : Una est ergo 
omnium complicatio; et non est alia substantiae, alia qualitatis aut 
quantitatis et ita de reliquis complicatio, quoniam non est nisi unum 
maximum, cum quo coincidit minimum, ubi diversitas complicata 
identitati complicanti non opponitur. Die Uberlieferung bietet kein 
Problem. Sie ist vollig einheitlich. Auch alle Drucke bieten den gleichen 
Text. Erst Fl stellt das Problem. Es hat explicata an Stelle von complica¬ 
ta. Da Fl dem Archetyp gleichwertig ist, gibt uns also die Uberlieferung 
keine Hilfe. Keinem Herausgeber oder Ubersetzer ist eine Unstimmig- 
keit aufgefallen. Wie ist zu entscheiden? In Gott haben wir natiirlich 
absolute Einheit. Der einfaltenden Identitat steht keine eingefaltete (aus- 
gefaltete) Verschiedenheit gegeniiber. DaB die eingefaltete Verschieden- 
heit eben keine Verschiedenheit mehr ist und darum der einfaltenden 
Identitat nicht gegeniiberstehen kann, versteht sich eigentlich von selbst. 
Aber eine ausgefaltete Verschiedenheit, wie es die Lesart von Fl will, 
gibt es ja eigentlich in Gott nicht. So haben also beide Lesarten ihre 
gedanklichen Schwierigkeiten. Die eine besagt eine Banalitat, die andere 
einen Widerspruch. Aber gerade den sucht doch Nikolaus bei seinen 
Aussagen liber Gott. Die Stelle ist nur reizvoll und schockierend in der 
Lesart von Fl. Zum Gluck hilft uns Nikolaus selbst einige Zeilen spater: 
ita re rum pluralitas ex divina mente, in qua sunt plura sine pluralitate 
quia in unitate complicante 3 . In Gott sind die Dinge viele ohne Vielheit, 
und zwar deshalb, weil sie in der einfaltenden Einheit sind. Es ist also 


1 “Da Gott ohne Verschiedenheit und MiBgunst das Sein mitteilt, und es in der Art aufgenommen 
wird, daB es anders nicht aufgenommen werden konnte.” (S. 40). Die Neueren aber machen sich 
ihr Latein und ihre Philosophic des Nikolaus ad libitum zurecht. “Da also Gott ohne Benachteiligung 
und MiBgunst mitteilt und dies so aufgenommen wird, daB es nicht anders und nicht von anderem 
aufgenommen werden konnte” (Blumenberg-Gawlick S. 122). Gabriel-Dupre schreiben diese 
Leistung mit leichter Variante ab: “Da also Gott ohne Unterschied und Beeintrachtigung mitteilt und 
seine Gaben so aufgenommen werden, daB sie nicht anders und nicht von einem anderen aufgenom¬ 
men werden konnen...” (S. 329-331). Variantenapparate zu lesen und zu beurteilen gehort 
offenbar nicht zu den Aufgaben moderner Ubersetzer. 

2 11, 3 n. 107, p. 70, 6-10. 

3 11, 3 n. 108, p. 70, 21-23. 
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eine Vielheit in der einfaltenden Einheit. Die entfaltete Vielheit ist in 
der einfaltenden Einheit. Die diversitas und die explicatio oder die erst in 
der explicatio entstehende diversitas stehen in Gott nicht in Gegensatz 
zur einfaltenden Identitat. Das ist ganz offensichtlich der Sinn unseres 
Satzes. Fl hat ihn bewahrt. Seine Auffindung erst enthiillt uns einen 
schwerwiegenden Fehler des Archetyps der Vulgata. 

Einen weiteren fur die Interpretation nicht ganz unwichtigen 
Fehler des Archetyps deckt Fl in Buch II Kapitel 4 auf. 1 Igitur quae in 
primo libro de absoluto maximo nobis nota facta sunt, ilia, ut absoluto 
absolute maxime conveniunt, contracto contracte convenire afifirmamus. 
Dem in dieser Form einheitlich durch die Handschriften uberlieferten 
Text setzt Fl die Lesart absoluta absoluto entgegen. Meiner Meinung nach 
iiberzeugt diese Lesung auf den ersten Blick. Die im ersten Buch fest- 
gestellten Eigenschaften des absolut GroBten kommen als absolute dem 
Absoluten in hochster Weise zu, dem Eingeschrankten nur in einge- 
schrankter Weise. Die Verdoppelung der Adverbien (absolute maxime) 
hat auch wenig Sinn und kommt bei Nikolaus so nicht vor. Die Entste- 
hung des Fehlers ist leicht zu erklaren, da der Schreiber entsprechend 
dem vorherigen Ablativ absoluto auch das sehr ahnliche absoluta ebenso 
las und dann natiirlich das folgende absoluto in das Adverb verwandeln 
muBte. Wir haben es wieder mit einem Fehler im Archetyp der Vulgata 
zu tun. 

Noch im gleichen Kapitel liefert uns Fl eine andere kleine Textver- 
besserung, die sicher die Interpretation des Kapitels erleichtert. Dieses 
schildert das Universum als maximum contractum tantum, als Gleichnis 
(similitudo) des Absoluten. Den letzten Absatz leitet Nikolaus folgender- 
maBen ein: Quoniam vero dictum est universum esse primum contractum 
tantum atque in hoc maximum. 2 Statt des in alien anderen Handschriften 
uberlieferten primum schreibt C principium, das deshalb auch in alien 
von C abhangigen Drucken des i£. und 16.Jahrhunderts steht. DaB 
aber auch die Herausgeber der kritischen Ausgabe dieser einen Hand- 
schrift gegeniiber der einhelligen Uberlieferung den Vorzuggeben, erklart 
sich nur aus ihrer Einschatzung dieser Handschrift als gewissermaBen 
Ausgabe letzter Hand. Auch inhaltlich ist primum besser. Zwar war 
vorher im gleichen Kapitel vom Universum als principium contractum 
und contractus finis rerum 3 die Rede, aber in dem durch den angefiihrten 
Satz eingeleiteten SchluBabschnitt geht es nur darum, daB das Universum 
zwar nie ohne seine Teile bestand, aber doch prius prodiit et in eius 

1 ir, 4 n. 112, p. 73, 4-7. 2 11, 411. 116, p. 74, 2$ f. 3 11, 4 n. 113, p. 73, 17. 
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consequentiam omnia. Es geht also nicht um sein Prinzipsein, sondern 
um sein Friihersein. Die Lage der Uberlieferung fordert ohnehin primum 
fur den Archetyp und nach dem Zeugnis von Fl auch fur die gemeinsame 
Vorlage. Es ist kein Zweifel dariiber moglich, was Nikolaus geschrieben 
hat. Und selbst wenn principium besser ware, so hatten wir seinen Text 
wiederherzustellen. DaB er als sehr fluchtiger Korrektor 1 von C einen 
Fehler des Schreibers ubersah, darf nicht als Zeichen einer Willens- 
anderung gedeutet werden. Wie leicht iibrigens die Verlesung von 
primum in principium entstehen konnte, bezeugt jetzt zum UberfluB 
Ta, das zunachst principium schreibt, es aber sofort durchstreicht und 
durch primum ersetzt. 


IV 

Die Vorziiglichkeit von Fl zeigt sich auch darin, daB es an einer ganzen 
Reihe von Stellen Konjekturen bestatigt, die entweder von mittel- 
alterlichen Schreibern oder von Faber Stapulensis gemacht wurden, und 
die leider nur zum Teil in die kritische Ausgabe iibernommen wurden. 

An einer Stelle des zweiten Kapitels des zweiten Buchs 2 spricht 
z.B. die gesamte bisher bekannte Uberlieferung, auch das neugefundene 
Ta, vom abesse des Akzidens, wahrend der Zusammenhang eindeutig 
adesse verlangt, was Nikolaus mit der Schule von Chartres an Stelle des 
iiblichen inesse schreibt. Die Herausgeber folgen hier mit Recht der 
schon von Faber Stapulensis vollzogenen Konjektur. DaB der Fehler erst 
durch den Archetyp in die Uberlieferung kam, zeigt jetzt Fl, welches 
adesse hat. 

Wenige Zeilen spater 3 heiBt es: non potest creatura ut creatura dici 
una ... neque plures ... neque ambo copulative. Die gesamte Vulgata- 
iiberlieferung hat plures mit Ausnahme von M, das zweifellos auf Grund 
einer Konjektur plura schreibt. tiberlieferungsmaBig sind beide Lesarten 
gleichberechtigt, da das dem Archetyp der Vulgata gleichrangige Fl 
plura bietet. Grammatikalisch lieBe sich plures zur Not rechtfertigen, 
doch ist das Neutrum bei weitem besser. Man wird also Fl den Vorzug 
geben. Die Konjektur des Marzellus Geist (M) wird durch Fl als richtig 
bestatigt. 

In dem Satz, der die Teilhabe der verschiedenen Geschopfe an der 
einen unendlichen Form veranschaulichen soil 4 : Quemadmodum for- 


1 Vgl. S. 122 Anm. 2. 

3 11, 2 n. 100, p. 66, 20. 
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2 11, 2 n. 100, p. 66, 18. 

* 11, 2 n. 103, p. 67, 23 ff. 



tassis, si penitus artificiatum ab idea artificis dependens non haberet aliud 
esse quam dependentiae, a quo haberet esse et sub cuius influentia con- 
servaretur, sicut imago faciei in speculo, - posito, quod speculum ante 
aut post per se et in se nihil sit, hat wiederum die gesamte Uberlieferung 
der Vulgata speciei an Stelle von faciei, das sich allein in Pr findet, wie¬ 
derum zweifellos auf Grund einer Konjektur, und wieder wird die 
Konjektur eines gelehrten Schreibers durch FI bestatigt. Sie spricht fur 
sich selbst. faciei ist bei weitem besser als speciei. AuBerdem spricht 
Nikolaus bei der Erwahnung des Spiegels gerne und haufig von der 
Spiegelung eines Antlitzes. 1 

Hierher gehort auch die Uberschrift von Kapitel 3 des zweiten 
Buches. 2 In der kritischen Ausgabe lautet sie: Quomodo maximum 
complicet et explicet omnia intellectibiliter . Es fallt zunachst einmal auf, 
daB das Wort intellectibilis zwar spater von Nikolaus fur das hochste 
geistige Erkennen gebraucht wird, in der Docta ignorantia aber auBer an 
dieser Stelle nicht vorkommt. Ferner fallt auf, daB der SchluB des 
Kapitels den Inhalt des Kapitels an den verschiedenen Spiegelungen eines 
Antlitzes erlautert, bei denen una facies appareret supra omnem sensum 
et mentem inintelligibiliter^. Damit haben wir den Begriff, der uns in 
diesem Zusammenhang vertraut ist. Es ist deshalb nicht verwunderlich, 
wenn Jakob Volradi (I) inintellectibiliter schreibt. DaB er irgendwie das 
Richtige spiirte, bestatigt jetzt FI, welches inintelligibiliter schreibt. Beim 
Abschreiben war wohl im Archetyp der Vulgata das erste in ausgefallen. 
Ein Korrektor, moglicherweise der an De coniecturis arbeitende 
Nikolaus selbst, setzte dafiir den neuen Begriff. DaB der Verfasser der 
Docta ignorantia inintelligibiliter geschrieben hatte, bezeugt neben dem 
SchluB des Kapitels nunmehr FI/ 

Eine weitere wichtige Korrektur des Faber Stapulensis, der auch 
die Herausgeber der kritischen Ausgabe gefolgt sind, wird durch Fl 
bestatigt. Nikolaus vergleicht die absolute Einheit Gottes und die ein- 
geschrankte (contracta) der Welt und sagt von dieser, daB sie wegen 
ihrer Einschrankung nicht von Vielheit frei ist, licet (non) sit nisi unum 
maximum contractum 5 . Das hier unbedingt erforderliche non fehlt in 
alien Handschriften der Vulgata; daB es eine Auslassung des Archetyps 

1 z.B. am Ende von n, 3 n. 111, p. 72, i6ff. 

2 11, 3 n. io£, p. 69, 2 f. 

3 11, 3 n. 111, p. 72, 21. Immerhin haben auch hier die Hss. M Tr Pr O intelligibiliter, wahrend die 
Hss. Fl Ta C das zweite in erst in der Korrektur hinzufugen. 

4 Ubrigens hatte Scharpff das bereits 1862 richtig erkannt, wie seine Anmerkung S. 41 zeigt. 
s 11, 4 n. 114, p. 73, 29. 
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ist, zeigt jetzt Fl und bestatigt gleichzeitig die ja ohnehin liber jeden 
Zweifel erhabene Konjektur des Faber Stapulensis. Auf Grund dieses 
handschriftlichen Zeugnisses konnen in Zukunft die Konjekturklammern 
bei non wegfallen. 

Auch als Bestatigung einer Konjektur muB eine ganz harmlose 
Sache gewertet werden, die aber eben doch die Zuverlassigkeit von Fl 
weiter unterstreicht. Wahrend alle Handschriften auBer S et iiberliefem, 
muB ganz eindeutig est stehen 1 . Nur T und C haben durch einen Korrek- 
tor, der in T wohl Bernhard von Waging ist, in C vielleicht Nikolaus 
selbst, das est hergestellt. 2 S hat sein est sicher durch Konjektur, denn 
daB es nicht in seiner Vorlage stand, bezeugen N und I 3 . DaB nur der 
Archetyp das et der Uberlieferung verschuldete und die gemeinsame 
Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps est hatte, bezeugt Fl. 

Eine Konjektur des Faber Stapulensis, die seinem Textverstandnis 
das beste Zeugnis ausstellt, findet sich in Kapitel 8. Nikolaus spricht von 
der Schwierigkeit des Materiebegriffs und sagt: Quam quidem materiam 
seu possibilitatem contrario modo ratiocinando sicut de absoluta 
necessitate conceperunt, ut per abstractionem formae corporeitatis a 
corpore, corpus non corporaliter intelligendo. Et ita non nisi ignoranter 
materiam attigerunt*. Soweit ist alles in Ordnung. Dann aber fahrt Niko¬ 
laus fort: quomodo enim intelligitur (corpus) sine forma incorporee? 
Ich habe die Konjektur Fabers in Klammem gesetzt, die leider die 
modernen Herausgeber in den Apparat verwiesen haben. Sie haben 
damit die modernen Ubersetzer in schwere Verlegenheit gebracht. 5 

1 Unde universum, licet non sit nec sol nec luna, est ( codd . et) tamen in sole sol et in luna luna. 114 
n. ns, p. 74 , 

2 Es ist irrefuhrend, im kritischen Apparat die Hss. E U V als selbstandige Zeugen anzufiihren. Sie 
sind alle direkte Abschriften des korrigierten T (Vgl. meine Praefatio zu Bd. iv der Heidelberger 
Edition p. xxvm sq. Wenn auch die dort erwahnte Blattvertauschung in T von Bernhard erst nach 
dem Abschreiben von E U V bemerkt wurde, so war umgekehrt die hier in Frage stehende 
Korrektur vorher gemacht.) E bietet entsprechend der Korrektur von T 2 est, wahrend V den Sinn 
der Korrektur in T miBversteht und zunachst est schreibt, dann in et “verbessert”. U dagegen 
schreibt est et, nimmt also die liber der Zeile stehende Korrektur seiner Vorlage als Erganzung. 

3 Das Verhaltnis der drei Hss. laBt sich mit Sicherheit so festlegen 

a 

/\ 

N p 


I S 

Vgl. mein Vorwort zur Ubersetzung der Docta ign. (Schriften H. 1 sa) S. vm f. u. Anm. 4. 

4 11, 8 n. 132, p. 8s, S“ 8 - 

5 Scharpff ubersetzt den Basler Druck und sagt sinngemaB: “Denn wie laBt sich ein Korper ohne 
Form an einem Korper denken?” (S. si). Er setzt also in corpore statt incorporee. Die modernen 
Ubersetzer aber studieren keine Textgeschichte und iibersetzen einfach die kritische Ausgabe. So 
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Der Gedanke des Nikolaus basiert auf der von Chalcidius stammenden 1 , 
ihm durch die Schule von Chartres uberlieferten 2 Nachricht, daB 
Aristoteles die Materie als corpus incorporeum bezeichnet habe. 
Um seine Behauptung, daB die Philosophen keinen rechten Begriff von 
Materie gehabt hatten, zu erlautern, stellt er jetzt unter Bezugnahme 
auf diese Bezeichnung der Materie die Frage, wie denn ein Korper in 
unkorperlicher Weise ohne Form gedacht werden konne. Fiigt man das 
corpus nicht ein, so wird Materie Subjekt des Satzes, und er verliert jeden 
Sinn. DaB Faber mit seiner Konjektur recht hatte, bestatigt jetzt FI. 
Ich habe keinen Zweifel, daB es die Uberlieferung treu bewahrt hat, 
und daB der Archetyp der Vulgata eine folgenschwere Auslassung 
beging, die auch dem Korrektor Nikolaus in C und wahrscheinlich 
bereits im Archetyp, der moglicherweise auch von ihm durchkorrigiert 
worden war, entging. 

Diese Feststellung konnen wir noch im gleichen Kapitel bestatigt 
finden. Hier hat niemand, weder Faber noch die modernen Herausgeber 
die notwendige Konjektur gewagt. Der in Frage stehende Text lautet: 
Nam anima mundi materiae secundum ipsam conectitur, quam stir- 
peam vegetabilem (vegetabilitatem Fl) dixerunt. 3 In Ehrfurcht vor dem 
uberlieferten Text behandeln sowohl seine mittelalterlichen Schreiber 
wie die modernen Herausgeber und Ubersetzer stirpeam, das ein 
Adjektiv zum Ubersetzen des griechischen cpuatxYjv ist, wie ein Substan- 
tiv. Fl belehrt uns, daB Nikolaus den Sprachgebrauch seiner Zeit besser 
kannte und daB im Archetyp der Vulgata zwei Silben ausgefallen waren. 
Dieser hatte statt des Substantivs vegetabilitatem das Adjektiv vegeta¬ 
bilem geschrieben, womit das zugehorige Adjektiv stirpeam in die Rolle 
eines Substantivs aufriickte. Obwohl Fl und der Archetyp gleichrangig 
sind, besteht kein Zweifel, daB Fl den besseren Text bewahrt. 


schreibt Blumenberg-Gawlick: “denn wie soil sie (die Materie) ohne die selbst unkorperliche Form 
verstanden werden?” (S. 139). Das hat mit Nikolaus nichts mehr zu tun. DaB Aristoteles die 
Materie durch Ablosung aller Formen denkt, konzediert er ihm. Vgl. contrario modo ratiocinando 
sicut de absoluta necessitate (cf. Thierry v. Chartres, Commentum super Boethium De Trinitate, 
Haring AHDLMA 3^ (i960) p. 98 n. 23: per resolutionem invenitur materia, per compositionem 
vero deus et forma). Dabei hat Blumenberg, ohne es zu sagen, im lateinischen Text das incorporee 
in incorporea verwandelt. Ohne ihre mit Blumenberg iibereinstimmende Konjektur anzumerken, 
schreiben Gabriel-Dupre in ihrem lateinischen Text incorporea (S. 362, 3) und ubersetzen vollig 
ohne Grundlage im lateinischen Text (in ihrem eigenen Text): “denn wie sollte ein Korper ohne 
die ihm einwohnende Gestalt begriffen werden” (S. 363). 

1 In Tim. Plat. 288 ed. Waszink p. 292. 

2 Z. B. Thierry v. Chartres Comm, super Boeth. De Trin. 11 n. 27 ed. Haring AHDLMA 35 (i960) 
P- 99 - 

3 11, 8 n. 133, p. 86, 1 if. 
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D a g e g en stellt uns die Handschrift M in Kapitel 9 eine wohl nicht 
ganz eindeutig zu losende Frage. 1 Nikolaus referiert die Meinung der 
“Platoniker” iiber die Reihenfolge der Weltentstehung: ut omnia, quae 
in deo sunt unum exemplar, sint in mundi anima plura et distincta; 
addentes deum naturaliter praecedere hanc complexionis necessitatem, 
et ipsam animam mundi praecedere naturaliter motum, et (motum ut> 
instrumentum explicationem temporalem rerum, ita quod ilia, quae 
veraciter essent in anima, possibiliter in materia, per motum temporali- 
ter explicarentur. Die in Klammern stehenden zwei Worte hat in M 
ein Leser oder jedenfalls eine von der des Schreibers verschiedene 
HancJ an den Rand geschrieben. Sie fehlen in alien anderen Hand- 
schriften, nur in Fl stehen sie im Text. An eine Konjektur in M wird 
man hier wohl nicht denken diirfen. Es ware zu erstaunlich, daB die 
Worte so genau getroffen wurden. Hatte der Leser Zugang zu Fl oder 
einer von ihr abhangigen verlorenen Handschrift? Wir wissen es nicht. 
Die Editoren aber hatten, wie jetzt Fl zeigt, diese Randerganzung in M 
nicht nur als solche notieren sollen. Es gibt keinen Zweifel, daB die 
Worte in den Text gehoren 2 . Gott geht der Notwendigkeit der Ver- 
kniipfung, d.h. der Weltseele voraus, diese der Bewegung und die 
Bewegung steht als Instrument der Weltseele vor der zeitlichen Ent- 
faltung der Dinge, die sie bewirkt. 

Wir wollen mit einem letzten Beispiel schlieBen, das Jakob 
Volradi, den Schreiber von I, als Korrektor rechtfertigt. Nikolaus stellt 
fest, daB wir Menschen nicht wissen konnen: an regio terrae sit in gradu 
imperfection et ignobiliori respectu regionum stellarum aliarum 3 . 
So lesen wir in I und in Fl. Die gesamte sonstige Uberlieferung hat 
perfection an Stelle von imperfection. Die Nebenordnung von per¬ 
fection und ignobiliori gibt natiirlich keinen Sinn, und die Ubersetzer 
helfen sich deshalb damit, daB sie aus der Nebenordnung eine Alternative 
machen und statt et M oder ” iibersetzen, wie sich iibrigens auch bereits der 
denkende Schreiber der Handschrift Pr geholfen hatte. Nun klart uns Fl 
dariiber auf, daB Volradi richtig konjiziert hat. Die Alternative entsprache 
auch nicht dem Sinne des Kontextes, in dem Nikolaus die These zuriick- 
weist, daB die Erde der geringste unter den Himmelskorpern sei. 

* 11, 9 n. 143, P. 8-14. 

2 Die Ubersetzer haben sich meist geholfen, indem sie die fehlenden Worte umschrieben. Ganz 
unmoglich aber ist die Ubersetzung von Gabriel-Dupr£: *Und ebenso naturgemafi gehe die Welt¬ 
seele der Bewegung, dem Mittel der zeitlichen Entfaltung der Dinge voran”. Das wiirde den Genetiv 
(explications temporalis) voraussetzen. 

3 11, 12 n. 168, p. 107, 4f. 
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Natiirlich gibt es Falle, wo Fl Korrekturen des Faber Stapulensis 
widerlegt. Sie betreffen vor allem seine Glattung des Cusanischen 
Lateins. So wurde der einheitlich von alien Handschriften einschlieBlich 
Fl uberlieferte Konjunktiv acuetur 1 von ihm in acuatur verbessert, und 
die modeme Edition ist ihm darin gefolgt. Wenn wir nicht einen Fehler 
in der gemeinsamen Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps annehmen wollen, 
miissen wir vermuten, daB Nikolaus acuetur schrieb, und solange wir 
keine geniigende Ubersicht iiber das Latein des lg. Jahrhunderts haben, 
sollten wir nicht ein Latein herstellen, das uns richtiger erscheint. 

Anders ist es z.B. mit einem relativen quae, das sich auf ordo be- 
zieht, und das ebenfalls in alien Handschriften einschlieBlich Fl einheit¬ 
lich iiberliefert ist. 2 Wenn hier Faber Stapulensis und mit ihm die mo- 
dernen Editoren qui schreiben, so ist ihnen beizupflichten, denn wir 
konnen aus anderen Stellen eindeutig beweisen, daB Nikolaus ordo als 
Maskulin behandelt hat. 3 Entweder muB man annehmen, daB sich Niko¬ 
laus an dieser Stelle verschrieben hat und die beiden Abschriften seines 
Autographs, namlich Fl und der Archetyp der Vulgata quae gelesen 
haben, oder man muB zwischen dem Autograph und diesen beiden Quel- 
len unserer heutigen handschriftlichen Uberlieferung eine Zwischen- 
quelle annehmen. Doch dariiber wird noch zu sprechen sein. 

tlberschauen wir die Fiille der Stellen, an denen Fl eine wesentliche 
Textverbesserung bringt, so ist nicht nur der durch die ersten beiden 
Beispiele erwiesene hohe Rang neben dem Archetyp der Vulgata voll 
bestatigt, sondern auch die Bedeutung dieser Handschrift fur die 
Textherstellung erwiesen. Man wird auf Grund dieses Ergebnisses auch 
an den zahlreichen Stellen belangloser Verschiedenheiten zwischen Fl 
und dem Archetyp der Vulgata geneigt sein, der Lesart von Fl den 
Vorrang zu geben, zumal es sich gezeigt hat, daB der Schreiber von Fl 
getreu seiner Vorlage folgt, wahrend dem Schreiber des Archetyps eher 
Textveranderungen zuzutrauen sind. 

v 

Nachdem wir nunmehr in Fl eine Kontrollinstanz gegeniiber dem Arche¬ 
typ besitzen, miiBten wir mit ziemlicher Sicherheit den Wortlaut des 
Originals wiederherstellen konnen. Solange wir nur den Archetyp als 
einzige Abschrift des Autographs hatten, muBte immer damit gerechnet 
werden, daB diese eine Abschrift eine Anzahl verborgener Fehler enthalt. 

1 i, io n. 29, p. 21, 18. 2 11, 9 n. 143, p. 91, if. 2 Z.B. in, 3 n. 202 p. 128, 14. 
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Wie zahlreich und bedeutsam diese sind, hat jetzt Fl enthiillt. DaG der 
Archetyp nicht mit dem Autograph identisch sein konnte, hatte man 
meist schon vorher vermutet. Diese Vermutung ist jetzt zur GewiGheit 
geworden. Wir scheinen vielmehr mit dem Archetyp und Fl zwei un- 
abhangige Abschriften des Originals zu haben, die sich gegenseitig 
erganzen. Es scheinen nur die nicht seltenen, aber wenig bedeutsamen 
Stellen zu verbleiben, an denen keine Entscheidung zwischen der Lesart 
von Fl und der des Archetyps getroffen werden kann, so etwa, wenn Fl 
convenire, die Vulgata aber concordare schreibt. 1 

Leider wird diese Hoffnung auf eine alle Zweifel ausschlieGende 
tiberlieferungslage gerade durch Fl zerstort. Konnten wir bisher ent- 
weder annehmen, daG der Archetyp mit dem Original identisch ist oder 
eine gute Abschrift desselben darstellt, so wird uns jetzt deutlich, daG 
bereits die Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps eine Abschrift des Auto¬ 
graphs war, und zwar eine keineswegs fehlerfreie Abschrift. Die 
llbereinstimmung von Fl und der Vulgata fiihrt uns also nur zu dieser 
gemeinsamen Quelle, noch nicht aber direkt zum Original. Die Folge 
ist, daG auch der kiinftige Editor zu einigen Konjekturen gezwungen 
sein wird und nicht sicher sein kann, daG weitere Fehler, die auf diese 
erste Abschrift zuruckgehen, unerkannt bleiben. Damit wird der oben 
gezeigte Wert von Fl keineswegs geschmalert. Es ist im Gegenteil ein 
ZuwachsanErkenntnis, daG wir nun wissen, daG Nikolaus sein Manuskript 
zunachst nur einmal abschreiben lieG und daG dann von dieser Abschrift, 
soweit wir wissen, zwei Kopien gemacht wurden, namlich Fl und der 
verlorene Archetyp der Vulgata. 

DaG wir diese gemeinsame Quelle fur Fl und den Archetyp 
annehmen miissen, die doch nicht mit dem Autograph identisch ist, 
laGt sich durch folgende Beobachtungen erweisen. In dem Satz: Igitur 
absoluta <quantitas) non est magis maxima quam minima, quoniam in 
ipsa minimum est maximum coincidenter, 2 fehlt das Wort quantitas in 
fast alien Handschriften. Lediglich Pr bietet quantitas absoluta, ferner 
korrigiert Bernhard von Waging in T am Rande quantitas scilicet 
maximitas 3 und der nur Teile des ersten Buches enthaltende Jenaer 
Kodex J schreibt absoluta maximitas. Faber Stapulensis erganzt quantitas. 
Es ist kein Zweifel moglich, daG quantitas im Archetyp fehlte, und da es 
auch in Fl fehlt, fehlte es in der gemeinsamen Vorlage. Sollte Nikolaus 
selbst es ausgelassen haben? Das ist doch sehr unwahrscheinlich. 

1 ii, i n. 92, p.61, 24. 2 1, 4 n. 1 P- 22 ff. 

3 Demgemafi haben die Abschriften von T: absoluta quantitas scilicet maximitas E, quantitas scili¬ 
cet maximitas absoluta V. 
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Eine weitere, fur sich gewiB nicht iiberzeugende Stelle findet sich 
im folgenden Kapitel. Ich zitiere den ganzen Satz mit meiner Erganzung: 
Nam uti numerus, qui ens rationis est fabricatum per nostram comparati- 
vam discretionem, praesupponit necessario unitatem pro tali numeri 
principio, ut sine eo impossibile sit numerum esse, ita rerum pluralitates 
ab hac infinita unitate descendentes ad ipsam (sic) se habent, ut sine 
ipsa esse nequeant. 1 Der Bezug von uti - ita ist vollig klar. Dann wird 
aber innerhalb eines jeden der beiden Vergleichsglieder eine konsekutive 
Folge festgestellt. Beim ersten Glied lautet sie: pro tali principio, ut.. 
beim zweiten aber nur: se habent, ut ... Jeder Ubersetzer behandelt die 
beiden Folgen gleich. 2 Vor dem zweiten konsekutiven ut ist unbedingt 
ein dem tali entsprechendes ita oder sic gefordert. Es ist offenbar in der 
Abschrift des Autographs ausgefallen. 

Wen diese beiden Stellen noch nicht iiberzeugen, der sehe sich die 
dritte an, an der seit Faber Stapulensis alle Herausgeber den einheitlich 
iiberlieferten Text geandert haben. Die Wendung remanente BD 
diametro immobili 3 ist durch die vorher gegebene Bezeichnung der 
Punkte, die Beiffigung des Wortes Diameter und durch die Beschriftung 
der Zeichnungen als allein richtig gesichert. Sie wird von Faber Stapulen¬ 
sis hergestellt, wahrend die gesamte handschriftliche Uberlieferung AD 
an Stelle von BD schreibt. Ist dem Autor selbst ein solches Versehen 
zuzutrauen ? 

Noch eine vierte Stelle findet sich in der Uberlieferung des ersten 
Buches. Nikolaus schlieBt einen Beweisgang mit dem Satz: Nulla igitur 
res est in se ipsa nisi maximum, et omnis res ut in sua ratione est in se 
ipsa, quia sua ratio est maximum 4 . An der Stelle von ratio bietet die 
gesamte Uberlieferung einschlieBlich Fl ratione, lediglich I und S haben 
offenbar durch Korrektur in ihrer Vorlage den Nominativ und C 
korrigiert ratio aus ratione. Gerade C beweist, daB der Schreiber in 
seiner Vorlage ratione fand. Die Uberlieferung ist also einheitlich, und 
daB ratione in der Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps stand, ist fiber alien 
Zweifel erhaben. Schrieb Nikolaus ratione? Wahrscheinlich ist er selbst 
der Korrektor in C. 5 Ein anderer (oder moglicherweise er selbst, was 

1 i, s n. 14, p. 13, 6-10. 

2 Z.B. Gabriel-Dupre: “So verhalt sich auch die Vielheit der Dinge, die von der unendlichen Einheit 
her absteigt, zu dieser so, daB sie ohne sie nicht sein kann. ” (S. 2 11). 

3 1, 13 n. 36, p. 27, 6f. 

4 1, 17 n. go, p. 34, 31 f. 

s Die von ihm vorgenommenen Korrekturen in C miissen verschieden bewertet werden. Sie zahlen 
uberhaupt nicht, wo er einen Fehler des Schreibers ubersah, sie bedeuten wenig, wo er einen sinn- 
storenden Fehler des Schreibers kurzerhand einigermaBen wieder in Ordnung bringt (vgl. Anm. 



wir nicht wissen konnen) hat in der Vorlage von I und S die gleiche 
Korrektur vorgenommen. Der Ablativ ratione gibt einen Sinn und ist 
durch das Vorhergehende nahegelegt. Scharfer und praziser im Sinne des 
Nikolaus ist aber sicherlich der Nominativ. Deus est ratio rerum, das ist 
seine These. Ich habe keinen Zweifel, daB er das hier auch geschrieben 
hatte. Da wir deutsch zu denken gewohnt sind und nicht lateinisch, 
machen wir uns den Unterschied der beiden Lesarten am besten in der 
Ubersetzung klar. Die Ubersetzung des iiberlieferten Textes wiirde 
lauten: “Also ist kein Ding in sich selbst als nur das GroBte, und jedes 
Ding ist in sich selbst als in seinem Wesensgrunde, denn in seinem 
Wesensgrunde ist es das GroBte.” Dagegen wiirde die Ubersetzung des 
gleichen Textes mit ratio im Nominativ folgendermaBen lauten: “Kein 
Ding ist also in sich selbst als nur das Grojite. Jedes Ding ist in sich 
selbst als in seinem Wesensgrunde, denn sein Wesensgrund ist das 
GroBte.” Natiirlich ist jedes Ding in seinem Wesensgrunde das GroBte. 
Aber die Logik der Gedankenfuhrung scheint mir gerade den Nominativ 
zu verlangen. Es ist ein sauberer Syllogismus, der uns hier in diesem 
Satze vorgefuhrt wird. Kein Ding ist in sich selbst auBer dem GroBten. 
Jedes Ding ist als in seinem Wesensgrunde in sich selbst. Warum? 
Weil sein Wesensgrund das GroBte ist. Vor die Frage gestellt, was 
Nikolaus wohl geschrieben hat, wiirde ich nicht zogern, der zweiten 
Moglichkeit den Vorrang zu geben. Das bedeutet aber dann, daB eine 
Zwischenquelle das aus dem Kontext naheliegende ratione der kiinftigen 
handschriftlichen Uberlieferung iibermittelt hat. Auch wenn wir in den 
drei Handschriften C I und S durch Verbesserung den Nominativ wieder- 
hergestellt finden, so ist der Nominativ nicht iiberliefert und bleibt 
echte Konjektur. Trotzdem habe ich keine Zweifel, daB diese Konjek- 
tur gefordert ist. 

Wenden wir uns dem zweiten Buch zu, so finden wir zunachst 
eine Stelle, welche die Herausgeber mit Recht zur Stiitzung ihres 
Glaubens an die Vorziiglichkeit von C anfiihren konnten. 1 Das die 
Lesung von C von alien anderen Handschriften abhebende ceteri omnes 
ihres Variantenapparates bleibt auch nach der Auffindung der Hand¬ 
schriften Ta und Fl giiltig. Dabei gibt es iiberhaupt keinen Zweifel, daB 
die in C allein vorgenommene und damit in alien Drucken, die ja C 
folgen, lesbare Korrektur richtig ist. Der Text lautet: Ipsa quidem unitas 

S. 122 Anm. 2), sie bedeuten nur da etwas, wo er den Text so wiederherstellt, wie er ihn, soweit 
wir seine Gedanken nachvollziehen konnen, urspriinglich wollte. 

1 Doch vgl. das in der vorigen Anmerkung Gesagte. 
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punctus dicitur in respectu quantitatis ipsam unitatem explicantis. 1 DaB 
hier mit C 2 3 explicantis statt des sonst einheitlich iiberlieferten com- 
plicantis zu lesen ist, entzieht sich jeder Diskussion. Die gemeinsame 
Vorlage von Fl und des Archetyps hatte also ein falsches complicantis, das 
der Autor selbst versehentlich kaum geschrieben haben kann. Diese 
Vorlage ist also nicht identisch mit dem Autograph. 

Schwieriger zu heilen ist eine andere Stelle. 2 Nikolaus konstatiert 
einen Widerspruch zwischen der peripatetischen Leugnung von urbild- 
lichen Formen und ihrer Lehre, daB die Welt das Werk eines Geistes 
sei. Diesen Widerspruch macht er durch die Uberlegung sichtbar: wenn 
der Geist keine BewuBtseinsinhalte (notitia) hat, so kann er nicht 
willentlich bewegen. Dann fahrt er fort: Si est notitia rei explicandae 
temporaliter, quae est ratio motus, talis a re, quae nondum est tempo- 
raliter, abstrahi non potuit. Der Sinn ist auch hier klar. Hat der Geist 
keine BewuBtseinsinhalte, so kann er nicht willentlich bewegen. Hat er 
aber BewuBtseinsinhalte, so konnen diese nicht durch Abstraktion aus 
den Dingen gewonnen sein, da es vor der Schopfung noch gar keine 
Dinge gibt. Folgerichtig fahrt Nikolaus fort: Gabe es also ein Wissen 
ohne Abstraktion, so ist es, wie die Platoniker es wollen, ein solches, 
von dem die Dinge stammen, nicht aber umgekehrt. Die ganze Gedanken- 
fiihrung als solche birgt keine Schwierigkeiten. Umso problematischer 
ist der Wortlaut und die Interpunktion des Textes. Die Verwirrung der 
Ubersetzer zeigt das deutlich. Scharpff schreibt: “ Hat sie (die Intelligenz) 
aber eine KenntniB der zeitlich zu entwickelnden Dinge, was das Ver- 
nunftige in der Bewegung (ratio motus) ist, so kann diese von den Dingen, 
die ja zeitlich noch nicht existieren, nicht abstrahiert sein. ”3 Der 
Ubersetzer ist sich der Schwierigkeit des Relativsatzes wohl bewuBt und 
fiigt zu seiner Sicherimg die nicht recht deutbaren beiden Worte latei- 
nisch bei. Freilich sagt er uns nicht, warum dieses Wissen als das Ver- 
niinftige in der Bewegung bezeichnet wird. Die modernen Ubersetzer 
aber wollen schlauer sein. Sie schreiben: M Wenn es der Begriff 4 eines 
Dinges in zeitlicher Entfaltung - dies entspricht dem Begriff der Bewe¬ 
gung - ist, so konnte dieser Begriff nicht von einem Ding abstrahiert 
werden, denn dies existiert ja noch gar nicht in der Zeit. ” 5 Etwas stimmt 

1 ii, 3 n. io£, p. 69, i4-ij. 

2 ii. 9 n. 147, p. 93, 23. 

3 S. S7- 

4 Die Freiziigigkeit in der Deutung lateinischer Worte ist bewundemswert: notitia = Begriff. 

5 Blumenberg-Gawlick S. 148. Gabriel-Dupre iibemehmen diese Ubersetzung. Ich muB aber aus 
dieser “Jubilaumsubersetzung’* auch den vorhergehenden Satz zitieren: w Denn wie bewegt sich 
(raovet!) die Vernunft entsprechend dem von uns Vorausgesetzten (secundum propositum!), wenn 
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an diesem Text nicht. Er ist aber ganz einheitlich iiberliefert und findet 
sich auch so in alien Drucken. Ich erlaube mir den Vorschlag einer 
Konjektur: Si est notitia rei explicandae temporaliter, quae est ratio, 
(notio) talis a re, quae nondum est temporaliter, abstrahi non potuit. 
Der Satz lautet dann in deutscher Ubersetzung: “Wenn es ein Wissen des 
in der Zeit zu entfaltenden Dinges gibt, welches sein Vernunftgrund ist, 
so konnte ein solcher Begriff nicht durch Abstraktion aus dem Ding ge- 
wonnen werden, das noch gar nicht zeitlich existiert.” Das entspricht 
genau der Gedankenfuhrung. Das gottliche Vorherwissen ist ratio 
rerum. 1 Es setzt aber BewuBtseinsinhalte im gottlichen Geiste voraus, 
die nicht erst durch Abstraktion von den Dingen gewonnen sein konnen, 
deren Grund eben diese BewuBtseinsinhalte sind. Die Bezeichnung notio 
fur den Begriff ist cusanisch. Sie entspricht auch dem vorher ge- 
brauchten notitia und eine Verschreibung von notio in motus ist palao- 
graphisch nicht sehr schwierig zu erklaren. 

Aber auch abgesehen von der Richtigkeit der Konjektur bleibt die 
Feststellung, daB der in alien Handschriften einheitlich iiberlieferte 
Text nicht in Ordnung ist und mit Sicherheit nicht so vom Autor 
niedergeschrieben wurde. Dann aber ist diese Stelle ein weiterer 
Beweis fur die Existenz einer gemeinsamen Vorlage von FI und dem 
Archetyp, die nicht das Autograph ist. 

Auch der Ausfall eines non muB unter den gegebenen Umstanden 
wohl dieser Zwischenquelle zugeschrieben werden. Nikolaus sagt, daB 
uns die Bewohner anderer Sterne vollig unbekannt bleiben, weil wir ja 
auch keine Kenntnis der betrefifenden Sternregionen besitzen. Dann er- 
lautert er das, wie er es gerne tut, durch einen Vergleich: sicut in hac 
terra accidit, quod animalia unius speciei quasi unam regionem specificam 
facientia se uniunt et mutuo propter communem regionem specificam 
participant ea, quae eorum regionis sunt, de aliis nihil aut se impedientes 
aut <non> veraciter apprehendentes. 2 Ich mochte die Frage stellen, ob 
das von mir eingefugte non durch den Zusammenhang gefordert ist oder 
nicht. 

Wenden wir uns wieder an die Ubersetzer. Wahrend Scharpff den in 


es in ihr keinen Begriff gibt? (si non est notitia in intelligentia!) Wenn der Begriff des zu ent¬ 
faltenden Dinges zeitlich ist - das ist der Wesenssinn der Bewegung -, dann kann er vom Ding, das 
noch nicht zeitlich ist, nicht abstrahiert werden. ” S. 377. 

1 Hier berichtet Nikolaus nur die Meinung der “Platoniker”. Seine Losung ist dann, daB nicht das 

gottliche Vorherwissen, sondern Gott selbst die ratio rerum ist. Vgl. die oben besprochene Stelle 
1, 17 n. £0. < 

2 11, 12 n. 171, p. 108, 6-10. 
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Frage kommenden Abschnitt nur paraphrasiert und damit sich einer 
Antwort auf unsere Frage entzieht, setzen Blumenberg-Gawlick und 
Gabriel-Dupre das non in ihrer Ubersetzung voraus, die letzteren, 
obwohl sie den lateinischen Text ohne non daneben abdrucken. Es geht 
eben einfach nicht ohne das non. Der Gedankengang als solcher ist ja 
klar. So wie eine Sternregion sich nicht in eine andere hineinversetzen 
kann, so bilden die Lebewesen einer Art gewissermaBen eine Region fur 
sich und haben keinen Zugang zu der Region einer anderen Art. Das 
wird ganz scharf betont: de aliis nihil sc. participant. Diese Scharfe und 
AusschlieBlichkeit ist ja auch durch den Parallelismus der Gedanken- 
fuhrung gefordert. Die Region eines anderen Sternes ist uns unbekannt. 
Dazu im Vergleich: jede irdische Art bildet eine Region. Die Region 
einer anderen Art ist ihr unbekannt. Die folgenden alternativen aut - 
aut konnen keine Einschrankung des vorhergehenden nihil bringen, auch 
keine Alternative zu ihm einschlieBen, sondern nur die Begriindung fur 
diese Unkenntnis geben. Die Unkenntnis iiber eine andere Art kann 
zwei Griinde haben: se impedientes oder non veraciter apprehendentes. 
Warum erkennt eine Tierart die andere nicht? Entweder weil sie es gar 
nicht kann, weil sie sich selbst im Wege liegt. Dabei mag Nikolaus an 
Verschiedenes gedacht haben. Die andere Art interessiert sie nicht, sie 
hat gewissermaBen kein Organ fur sie. “Weisheit, du redst wie eine 
Taube” laBt Schiller den Adler zur Taube sagen, du hast keinen Sinn fur 
ein Adlerherz, du kannst seine Gedanken und Empfindungen nicht be- 
greifen. Das zweit^ aut bringt eine andere Moglichkeit: die andere Art 
wird gar nicht eigentlich wahrgenommen. Das Fehlen des non wiirde die 
Logik der Gedankenfuhrung zerstoren. Es macht auch den AnschluB 
des folgenden Satzes, der gerade dieses non veraciter apprehendentes 
ausfuhrt, unmoglich. Er besagt, daB ein Lebewesen einer Art den 
Begriff, den ein anderes Lebewesen einer anderen Art hat und den es 
durch lautliche Zeichen zum Ausdruck bringt, nicht zu erfassen 
(apprehendere) vermag. Natiirlich nimmt das Tier der einen Art diese 
lautlichen Zeichen wahr, aber was sie bedeuten, vermag es nicht zu 
begreifen. Das ist ganz eindeutig der Sinn des vorhergehenden non 
veraciter apprehendentes. Es gibt also gar keinen Zweifel, daB das non 
in den Text gehort. Es ist auch fur den Zusammenhang so bedeutsam, 
daB eine Auslassung bereits beim Autor sehr unwahrscheinlich ist. Da es 
in der gesamten Uberlieferung fehlt, miissen wir es als Fehler der zu 
erschlieBenden Mittelquelle annehmen. 

Anders aber mochte ich mich an einer anderen Stelle entscheiden, 
wo sich die Editoren durch eine Konjektur Scharpffs verleiten lieBen, 
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ein in der gesamten handschriftlichen Uberlieferung fehlendes non in 
den Text zu setzen. 1 Nikolaus hat dargestellt, wie durch die Annahme 
der Menschennatur durch den Gottmenschen erst die gesamte Schopfung 
ihre hochstmogliche Wiirde und Einigung mit Gotterhielt. Alsweiteren 
Beweis fur die Menschwerdung Christi fiigt er dann die Uberlegung an, 
daB es der Giite Gottes entspricht, seine Schopfung so gut wie moglich 
zu machen und schlieBt: tunc, cum semota hac via omnia perfectiora esse 
(non) possent, nemo nisi aut deum aut ipsum optimum negans ab istis 
rationabiliter poterit dissentire. Der Gedankengang ist klar. Nur ein 
Gottesleugner bezw. ein Leugner seiner Giite kann den angefuhrten 
Beweis der Menschwerdung - sie ist mit hac via gemeint - in Zweifel 
ziehen. Wie aber ist der Kausalsatz gemeint? “Wenn der Weg der 
Einigung mit Gott durch Christus abgeschnitten ware (semota hac via), 
so konnte alles vollkommener sein”. Das kann nicht meinen “voll- 
kommener als es ist”, denn die Menschwerdung ist ja fiir Nikolaus Tat- 
sache. Es kann also nur bedeuten, dann hatte es nicht den Rang, den es 
besitzt, sondern konnte grundsatzlich einen hoheren haben. Wir haben 
dann als Ansicht des Nikolaus: Ohne die Menschwerdung waren die 
Moglichkeiten der Vervollkommnung der Schopfung nicht ausge- 
schopft, was der Giite Gottes widerspricht. 

DaB alles die ihm mogliche Vollendung erstrebt und daB Gott 
diesem Streben seine Hilfe leiht, ist die oft bekundete Uberzeugung des 
Nikolaus. Der iiberlieferte Text gibt also einen guten Sinn und steht in 
Ubereinstimmung mit der sonstigen Lehre des Autors. 

Und doch kann man leicht begreifen, was ScharpfE veranlaBte, das 
non einzusetzen. Immer wieder betont Nikolaus als die Absicht des 
Schopfergottes, daB jedwedes das, was es ist, auf bestmogliche Weise 
sei. 2 Dann konnte unser Kausalsatz eben besagen, diese Moglichkeit 
vollkommener zu sein, ware ohne die Menschwerdung nicht gegeben. 
Auch das gibt einen guten und mit der Auffassung des Verfassers wohl- 
vereinbaren Sinn. Ich sehe hier aber keine Notwendigkeit, in den iiber- 
lieferten Text einzugreifen. Ja mir scheint der Gedanke, daB ohne die 
Menschwerdung die Schopfung nicht die von Gott her planbare hochste 
Vollendung hatte, im ganzen Beweiszusammenhang viel durchschlagen- 
der als der andere, daB mit dem Wegfall der Menschwerdung das 
Streben der Schopfung nach Vollendung keine Grundlage mehr hatte. 

Hier fiigt sich eine andere Stelle an, welche die Giite der Uber- 


1 hi. 3 n. 202 p. i 28, i £. 

2 ut quodlibet sit meliori modo quo potest id quod est. ii, j n. i 2i, p. 78,1 2. 
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lieferung zeigt und die in einem hier weggelassenen Abschnitt zu stehen 
hatte, in dem die Falle zu behandeln waren, in denen Fl Konjekturen 
mittelalterlicher Schreiber oder der alten bezw. modernen Editoren 
widerlegt. Vom Intellekt sagt Nikolaus: cuius intelligere, cum sit esse 
clarius et altius, apprehendit universalium contractionem in se et in 
aliis. 1 Hier fugen Hoffmann-Klibansky in Ubereinstimmung mit C Tr Pr 
und den C folgenden aiten Drucken nach cum ein non ein. Das laBt sich 
wieder nur durch den Glauben an C begreifen. Fur den Archetyp muB 
bei dem Zeugnis von T, M und der Gruppe NIS das Fehlen von non 
erschlossen werden. Das gleiche gilt aufgrund von Fl auch fur die ge- 
meinsame Vorlage. Es miiBte aber selbst bei einheitlicher Uberlieferung 
des non athetiert werden, weil es den ganzen Sinn des Nebensatzes 
zerstort. Es gibt iiber dem Intellekt nur noch das Sein der reinen Geister 
und Gottes. Er hat also ein esse clarius et altius. Dazu kommt, daB der 
Hauptsatz seine Leistung riihmt, und der Nebensatz gibt dazu die Be- 
griindung. 

Mag die einzelne Stelle, an der wir mit einer Konjektur in den 
einheitlich iiberlieferten Text eingreifen miissen, fur sich nicht beweis- 
kraftig sein, so sind es doch zu viele Stellen, als daB wir annehmen 
konnten, bei ihnen alien handle es sich um Schreibversehen des Autors 
selbst. Die Annahme einer Zwischenquelle zwischen dem Autograph 
einerseits und Fl und dem Archetyp der Vulgata andererseits erscheint 
mir deshalb zwingend. 

Machen wir aber diese Annahme, so ist es das Naheliegende, auch 
ein schwerwiegendes Anakoluth auf Kosten dieser Quelle zu setzen. 
In der Heidelberger Ausgabe lesen wir: Contrahibilitas vero dicit 
quandam possibilitatem, et ilia ab unitate gignente in divinis descendit, 
sicut alteritas ab unitate. Dicit enim mutabilitatem et alteritatem, cum 
in consideratione principii. Nihil enim praecedere videtur posse. 2 
Die von den Editoren gewahlte Interpunktion erscheint mir notwendig. 
Vor nihil muB ein Punkt stehen, denn die Stellung der Partikeln vero, 
autem und enim an zweiter Stelle wird von Nikolaus beachtet. Doch un- 
abhangig von dieser Interpunktionsfrage fehlt jedenfalls im cum-Satz das 
Pradikat. Die Herausgeber der kritischen Ausgabe meinen, der Stil des 
Nikolaus sei mehr der des Sprechenden als der des Schreibenden. Sie 
lassen deshalb das Anakoluth stehen. Als vermutliches Pradikat schlagen 
sie habeatur vor. 3 


1 11,6 n. i 26 p. 80,27. 2 11, 7 n. 1 28, p. 82, 18-21. 

2 Sie schreiben: AnacoJ. Cusani servavimus, etsi desideret quis verbum jinitum pertinens ad cum, velut 



DaB hier etwas fehlt, ist klar. Um aber iiber den Sinn des Fehlenden 
uns ein Bild machen zu konnen, beginnen wir mit dem folgenden Satz. 
Er besagt ganz ohne Zweifel: “Denn nichts scheint dem Konnen voran- 
zugehen.” Ich wurde mich sogar lieber noch fiir die andere Bedeutung 
entscheiden, die videtur ebenso wie das griechische <patvsTai haben kann, 
und sagen: “Offensichtlich geht nichts dem Konnen voran.” 1 Wir haben 
dann als Ausgangsposition die Feststellung: contrahibilitas bedeutet 
mutabilitas und alteritas, und als Folgerung: dem Konnen geht nichts 
voran. Der cum-Satz muB also in doppelter Hinsicht eine Uberleitung 
enthalten haben. Es muB die mutabilitas und alteritas mit dem posse esse 
gleichgesetzt worden sein, und es muB die Prioritatsfrage gestellt 
worden sein. Bei einer so starken Liicke in der Gedankenfolge scheint es 
mir unmoglich, an ein dem Autor unterlaufenes Anakoluth zu denken. 
Viel wahrscheinlicher ist ein Ausfall in der Uberlieferung. Unserem 
Ergebnis gemaB, daB die gesamte Uberlieferung von einer einzigen 
Abschrift des Autographs abhangt, der wir bisher Auslassungen ein- 
zelner Worte zuschreiben muBten, miissen wir hier wohl mit dem Aus¬ 
fall einer ganzen Zeile rechnen. Das von den Herausgebern vorgeschla- 
gene habeatur reicht sicher nicht, um die Liicke im Gedankengang/zu 
schlieBen. 2 Ich wage es nicht, eine ganze Zeile einer Handschrift 
konjektural zu ersetzen. Den Sinn des Fehlenden glaube ich aber zu 
treffen, wenn ich schreibe (nihil prius esse videatur). Noch lieber 
wurde ich es allerdings wagen zu schreiben: (nihil prius sit unitate. 
Sed tamen nihil in esse producitur, quod prius esse non possit). Hier 
ware auch beachtet, daB Nikolaus einerseits in dem folgenden Satz die 
Ursprunglichkeit des posse esse betont und doch am SchluB des Ab- 
schnitts das Friihersein der ewigen Einheit vor der possibilitas als 


habeatur. Sed Cus. ratio cum interdum non tarn scribentis sit quam di cent is, integritate non prorsus indiget. 
App. I zu p. 82, 2o. 

1 Unsinnig ist die Ubersetzung von Blumenberg-Gawlick: “denn nichts scheint ihr (d.h. der 
Veranderlichkeit) vorangehen zu konnen” (S. i 37). Der folgende Satz: “Wie namlich sollte es sein, 
wenn es nicht hatte sein konnen” hangt damit in der Luft. Richtig hier Gabriel - Dupre: “Dem 
Konnen scheint nichts voranzugehen” (S. 356). 

2 Diesem Vorschlag gemaB machen es sich die Ubersetzer leicht: “Denn sie (d.h. die Realisier- 
barkeit) bedeutet Veranderlichkeit und Anderssein, als Ursprung betrachtet” (Blumenberg-Gawlick 
S. 137). Wie kann cum in consideratione principii bedeuten “als Ursprung betrachtet”, als ob im 
Lateinischen da stiinde ut principium? LaBt sich iiberhaupt cusanisch, platonisch oder aristotelisch 
die Andersheit als Ursprung bezeichnen? Nur ein Materialist konnte so reden. Er wiirde aber nicht 
die Materie als contrahibilitas bezeichnen, die ein contrahens, also ein aktives Prinzip neben sich 
fordert. Nicht besser ist die Ubersetzung von Gabriel-Dupre : “Nach der Betrachtung des Ursprungs 
bedeutet sie (d.h. die Verschrankbarkeit) Veranderlichkeit und Andersheit” (S. 357)- Die Uberset¬ 
zer halten sich an den Erganzungsvorschlag der Editoren und sind gezwungen, das Latein des 
Nikolaus zu vergewaltigen. 
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Ergebnis (igitur) bucht. Mein Vorschlag beansprucht natiirlich, nur den 
Sinn, keineswegs den Wortlaut der ausgefallenen Zeile zu treffen. Er 
nimmt gleichzeitig an, daB der Ausfall durch gleichen Zeilenbeginn 
(nihil) zweier aufeinanderfolgender Zeilen des Autographs bedingt ist. 

Das Ergebnis unserer Uberlegungen laBt sich kurz zusammenfassen. 
Das Autograph des Nikolaus wurde nur einmal abgeschrieben. Wir 
haben weder das Autograph noch diese Abschrift. Eine Anzahl von 
Fehlern dieser Abschrift konnen wir noch heute als sinnstorende Fehler 
der handschriftlichen Uberlieferung nachweisen und sind deshalb zu 
Konjekturen gezwungen. Soweit wir feststellen konnen, ist jedoch 
gliicklicherweise die Zahl dieser Fehler gering. Ob diese Abschrift uns 
noch manches andere aus dem Original des Nikolaus vorenthalt, das wir 
auf Grund des iiberlieferten Textes nicht vermissen, konnen wir nicht 
wissen. 

Wichtiger aber als die Unsicherheit, in die uns die Annahme einer 
solchen Zwischenquelle stiirzt, sind die Korrekturen, die uns das mit 
dem Archetyp der Vulgata gleichberechtigte Fl an diesem vorzunehmen 
erlaubt. 

Universitat Koln 
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Knowledge in decline 

Ancient and medieval information on u ink-jishes ” and their habits 
MIA I. GERHARDT 
ANTIQUITY 

A mong the marine animals best known to the ancient peoples of 
the Mediterranean basin were the playful dolphin, favourite of 
myth and poetry, the commercially important purple-snail, and 
also, the various molluscs now known as cephalopods or “ink-fishes”. 
The constant attention paid to the latter is all the more remarkable since 
they have no great utilitarian value - except that some species were 
fished for food, as they still are - and since their way of life does not 
make them particularly conspicuous. 

The inhabitants of Crete in the Middle and Late Minoan periods, if 
they did not leave (as far as we know) any written testimonies about 
cephalopods, assiduously portrayed them on their pottery and carvings. 
Even so did, under their inspiration, the Mycenians; many gold ornaments 
and notably also the famous tessellated floor at Tiryns testify to a living 
knowledge of these creatures 1 . It would perhaps be even more exact 
to say: a knowledge of the living creatures, since out of the water, and 
especially after death, they soon become unsightly. Were they cherished 
for their ornamental value, which lends itself equally well to stylicized 
and to realistic treatment? or were they perhaps, at least in some places, 
revered as tutelary animals? it is hard to say 2 . There is an intrinsic 
difference between the artistic and the literary notation, as regards the 
perceiving of their message by later generations. In art, even the most 
consummate portrayal — let us think of the cave-paintings in France and 
Spain - remains to the average present-day spectator a sort of wonder, 
and to specialists a source of controversy; while the humblest and 
obscurest of written descriptions seem, by comparison, something 
familiar, which can be grasped and affords a firm foothold to the modem 
libido sciendi . The fact that our own civilization is that of the written 
(printed, broadcasted) word may have much to do with this reaction. 


1 A. Lesley 1947, pp. 38-57, and reproductions £-9, 12, 17. (The Bibliography of the present 
article is found at the end.) 

2 Some references to the “poulpe sacr£" in H. J. Cotte 1944, pp. 178-81, do not seem very con¬ 
clusive. I did not go further into this matter, which is outside my scope. 
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However, the ink-fishes of the Mediterranean found their way also 
into literature, at a, within our perspectives, early date. Homer uses a 
realistic comparison in order to illustrate Odysseus 1 perilous rescue 
from the waves: 

ox; S’flxe 7 touXu7to8o<; 0aX<£(i7)s And just as, when a cuttlefish [read: 

l^eXxopivoto octopus] 1 is dragged from its hole, 

7rp6<; xoTuXr)8ov6<piv m>xival Xaiyye<; many pebbles cling to its suckers, even 

&X<>vTai, so from his strong hands were bits of 

&<; tou 7rp6<^ 7t£Tp7)at Opaoeidtov &nb skin stripped off against the rocks. 

Xetpwv 

ptvol d7r^Spu90ev* t6v 8 k piya xupa 

xdXu^ev. 

Od.v, vv. 432-3 ( ed . cit., I, p. 201). 

The image is remarkable for the bold chiastic reversal of the terms of 
comparison: the hero's hand leave bits of skin clinging to the 
rocks, the octopus comes up with pebbles clinging to its arms. It 
would seem that this unusual turn serves to accentuate the redoubtable¬ 
ness of the jagged rocks on which Odysseus is being battered by the surf: 
they are as strong and dangerous as the pull of an octopus's arms, 
which drag up the very pebbles from the sea-bed. In that respect nothing 
has changed: now just as then, swimmers will preferably avoid the surf 
breaking on a rocky bit of the Mediterranean coast 2 . 

Homer's near-contemporary Hesiod also remembers the octopus, 
but in quite another context. In his rightly celebrated description of 
winter (works and days, vv. £04-63) he contrasts the well-being of a 
young girl, safe and well cared for at home, with the hardships of the 
cold season outside: 

■^paxi av6aTeog Sv ... on a winter’s day, when the Bone- 

7c68a rkvSei less One gnaws his foot in his fireless 
kv r* dbcupcp otxco xal ^0eoi house and wretched home. 

XeuyaX^otoiv. 

vv. 324-3. (ed, cit., p. 41). 

That the epithet av6<JTeo<; designates the octopus has never been subject 
to doubt. What Hesiod apparently intended was to convey as vividly as 

1 Here and in what follows, I use square brackets [ ] for corrections (often made necessary by 
erroneous translations), and sharp brackets ( ) for additions and suggestions, in the translated or 
recapitulated texts. 

2 I do not hold with the suggestion that Homer’s Scylla ( Od . xii, 80-100, and 234-39) might be 
inspired on a big octopus. Nothwithstanding some points of resemblance (body hidden in a cave, 
“feet” and teethed “heads” dangling down), the major objection remains that Scylla is a land- 
dweller, lurking half-way up a high cliff and “angling” from there. A better case has been made out, 
on the strength of some ancient representations, for the “many-headed hydra” of Lerna. 





possible the benumbed animal*s distress, and in this he succeeded to 
perfection. The poetic quality of his notation asserts itself quite inde¬ 
pendently from the question whether the foot-gnawing is a mere fancy 
(analogous to what is told of the wintering bear in Northern animal lore) 
or a zoological fact. To this question, on which several ancient authorities 
have taken sides, we shall have occasion to return presently. 


Aristotle on paAocxia, “soft animals”. 

It need hardly be recalled that the first scientific description and division 
of our actual class Cephalopoda is due to Aristotle (384-322 b.c.). A 
broad outline of the subject, based on numerous and precise observations, 
is found in several lengthy passages of his historia animalium, a 
“thesaurus” of general knowledge on animals; supplementary infor¬ 
mation is given in the specialized treatises de partibus animalium and 
de generatione animalium 1 . It will be sufficient to recapitulate very 
briefly the contents of Aristotle’s chapters, which not only in substance, 
but even in the majority of their details still correspond perfectly with 
the findings of modern zoology. I introduce, for commodity’s sake, a 
subdivision into four headings - general description, division, repro¬ 
duction, habits - which is not clearly brought out as such in Aristotle’s 
text. If, in a few cases, it would appear that undue attention is paid to 
minor points, notably as concerns “habits”, at the expense of the much 
more impressive all-over characterization, this is to be accounted for by 
the preoccupation of subsequent writers, Latin and medieval, with 
precisely these minor points. 

1. General description. External parts: puxXaxia possess eight arms 
equipped with suckers; a head with two teeth (that is, a horny beak) 
and two large eyes; a body (mantle cavity), often improperly called the 
head, wholly or partly surrounded (in most species) by a fin or fins; and 
a funnel, sticking out of the body, for water circulation (also for 
swimming). - Moreover, a minute and largely accurate description of 
internal parts. 

2. Division. The description summarized above is, in Aristotle’s 
text, constantly broken up by the necessity to distinguish between the 
various categories of “soft animals”, which largely correspond to the 


1 I keep to the generally accepted Latin titles, which have become traditional in the absence of fixed 
titles for the Greek originals; (abridged: H.A., ?.A. y G.A.). For the editions and translations 
employed, see Bibliography. In referring to Aristotle’s text, I follow the, equally traditional, 
numbering of Bekker’s edition of 1831, given also by modem editors and translators. 
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principal families of the class Cephalopoda as now known. Aristotle 
distinguishes, with truly admirable precision, between octopods 
(nokbnoSzq), squids = calamaries (tsu&oi, large, and TeoOxSe*;, 
smaller), cuttlefish = sepias (<ry) 7 rtai), and lastly, the paper 
nautilus (voo>t[Ao<;), in modern nomenclature Argonauta 1 . The 
animals thus designated are, despite their close relationship, quite 
dissimilar 2 3 4 . Squid and cuttlefish have, in addition to their eight arms, 
two long tentacles with suckers on the extremities, which they use to 
capture their prey and to anchor themselves in rough water. Moreover, 
they possess an internal solid part, the cuttlefish a chalky “cuttlebone” 
(the oval object commonly seen in bird cages) and the squid a slim homy 
“pen”. Octopods lack any such solid part (hence Hesiod’s “Boneless 
One”). The (female) paper nautilus secretes a shell*. Octopods have a 
smallish body and long, powerful arms, while squid and cuttlefish have 
a large body and comparatively short arms; of these, the cuttlefish is 
rather squat, and the squid more elongated (streamlined). 

3. Reproduction . Aristotle gives many and often entirely accurate 
details about the animals’ sexual organs - notably, the remarkable 
modified arm of the male -, their mating processes, eggs, and the 
hatching of the young*. Here again, generic differences are constantly 
taken into account. Many particulars, such as for instance on the 
“brooding” of the female octopus and her subsequent exhaustion, point 
to a careful observation of living specimens, either by Aristotle himself 
or by his various forerunners and informants. 

4. Habits . All [xaAaxia swim (most often) straight or obliquely 

1 To modern zoologists, the reminder of H.-J. Cotte 1944, p. 184: “Breyne a eu l’etrange idee 
d’appliquer ce nom de Nautilus a TArgonauta des Anciens. Linn£ a adopts le nom de Breyne, et 
appel£ Argonaute le Nautile de l’antiquit6. Comme les noms linn^ens sont devenus intangibles, 
la science ne peut qu’accepter et que perpetuer cette facheuse erreur, double d’un casse-tete, 
de VArgonauta devenu Nautilus et du Nautilos devenu Argonauta .* Laymen will speak of the “paper 
nautilus” (Argonauta argo I.), and of the “chambered” or “pearly nautilus” (Nautilus pompilius I.), 
which occurs only in tropical seas. (In both genera there are a few other, rarer species.) The 
animals and shells are easily distinguished, but Cotte was quite right in pointing out that the nomen¬ 
clature constitutes a mild “casse-tete”. 

2 Non-specialized authors all too often mix up their names, as may be seen from several of the 
translations here quoted. E. de Saint-Denis 1947, p. xxv, riglitly protested: “Dans nos meilleurs 
lexiques, lolligo est traduit par “calmar, s&che”, comme si le calmar ( lolligo ) et la s&che (sepia) 
etaient le meme animal..To say nothing of other confusions. Let us state here that in French, 
octopus = poulpe or, later, pieuvre , squid = calmar , and cuttlefish = seiche or s&che. 

3 Another, similar creature living in a shell, like a snail, briefly described by Aristotle (H.A. 
SIS a 26) might well be the pelagic gastropod lanthina , according to an astute guess of D’A.W. 
Thompson 1947, p. 175. 

4 In what follows, these highly technical questions will not be gone into. Subsequent writers mis¬ 
understood much of Aristotle’s information, which renders the subject even more complicated. 
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backwards, in the direction of their so-called head, that is: body. The 
octopus can, moreover, walk on its arms over the sea-floor and even on 
dry land, provided the surface affords a grip. All excrete a darkish liquid 
to protect themselves, but the largest amount of this “ink” is found in 
the cuttlefish. They can change colour to match their surroundings. All 
are carnivorous, the octopus feeding on crustaceans and shells, the debris 
of which litter the threshold of its lair, while squid and cuttlefish mostly 
prey on, sometimes quite sizeable, fishes. Octopods throw a mortal fear 
into the spiny-lobster, but their own enemy is the conger eel, who bites 
off their arms. It should not be believed that they devour their own 
arms. The male cuttlefish is more valiant than the female: when she is 
menaced, he stands by, the reverse is not the case. Fishermen use a 
strong-smelling herb to make the octopus lose hold. Some species of 
octopus have popular names inspired on their offensive smell 1 . 


Pliny on “mollia”. 

Aristotle did not find a worthy successor among those who, in Greco- 
Roman antiquity, were for various reasons interested in animals. All one 
can say is that his zoological works were read, commented and exten¬ 
sively plundered. From the viewpoint of modern bio-history, the most 
important of his vulgarizers is no doubt Pliny the Elder, who transmitted 
to the Middle Ages at least a vast number of stray data from the 
historia animalium, thus in some measure filling a gap until the 
appearance of the thirteenth-century translations of Aristotle. 

Pliny’s naturalis historia (finished about 77 a.d.) has a some¬ 
what misleading title; it is a, partly medical, encyclopedia rather than a 
work on natural history. On the thirty-seven Books, only the vnth- 
xixth deal with zoology and botany proper. Yet, interesting details on 
these subjects may also be gleaned from the later Books, especially the 


1 Principal passages referred to, after Bekker’s numbering: 

General description , and division: 523 b 21-525 a 29; P.A. 678 b 25-679 a 29; 684 b 5-685 b 26. 
Second description of nautilus, 622 b 1-19. 

Mating and reproduction: 524 b 30-525 a 12 ; 541b 1-18; 54431-14. G.A ., notably 720 b 17- 
72i[a 1; 757 b 31-758 a 25. Description of eggs and young, 549 b 30-550 b 20. Female octopus 
brooding: 544312*14; 550 b 4-6. 

Habits: Swimming in direction of “head”, 489 b 34; 524a 14. Octopus walking on dry land: 
490 a 1; 622331. Ink: 524 b 15-21; P.A. 67931-21. Colour-changing: 62239-11. Feeding: 
590 b 31; 591 a 1; 622 a 5. Arms of octopus bitten off by conger eel: 590 b 18; 591 a 5. Male 
cuttlefish more valiant than female: 608 b 18. Octopus loosened by strong-smelling herb: 534 b 28. 
Bad smell of some species: 525 a 19. Cf. references in D’A. W. Thompson 1947, under the 
respective names of cephalopods. 
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numerous ones (xx-xxxii) on medicaments and remedies. This is not 
the place to go into Pliny's merits and demerits as a compiler. A 
biologist in the modern sense of the word he definitely was not 1 . 

What concerns us here is his information on cephalopods. It is 
found mainly in the ixth Book, on aquatic animals. Paragraphs 83-94 
give an extensive general survey of polypi (octopods), saepiae (cuttlefish), 
lolligines (squid), plus nautilos and nauplius (the paper nautilus). Further 
on there are some notes on mating (1^8) and eggs (162-64); while in 
the xxxnth Book, which contains a number of afterthoughts, a few 
outstanding characteristics are recapitulated (12, i£, 141). 

The general survey consists largely of a plose adaptation, evidently 
very much abridged and condensed, of h. A. $2 3 b 21 ff. and some further 
passages. Aristotle’s text has suffered much in the process, not only by 
the condensing, but also by the carelessness of Pliny’s rendering 2 . In 
some instances he does not seem to have understood what he read, and 
he certainly did not check it by personal observation. Only twice he adds 
a detail of his own to those he found in his source. The last five para¬ 
graphs are due to Latin informants, notably a certain Trebius Niger. The 
sum total thus presents a double interest: as a compendium, however 
succinct and feeble, of the knowledge gathered by Aristotle, and 
because of what Pliny thought fit to add. I shall therefore reproduce the 
text in full, spacing, in the Aristotle compendium, Pliny’s errors and 
his additions 3 . 


[Abstractsfrom Aristotle] 

[Description and division] 


(83).... mollia sunt loliigo, saepia, 
polypus et cetera generis eius. His 
caput inter pedes et ventrem, pediculi 
octoni omnibus. Saepiae et lolligines 
pedes duo ex his longissimi et asperi 
quibus ad ora admovent cibos et in 
fluctibus se velut anchor is stabiliunt, 
ceteri cirri quibus venantur. 


The soft (creatures) are [the squid, 
the cuttlefish, the octopus] and the 
others of that kind. They have the 
head between the feet and the belly, 
and all of them have eight [arms]. In 
the [cuttlefish and squid] two of these 
are extremely long and rough, and by 
means of these they carry food to their 


1 On Pliny, see especially L. Thorndike 1923, I, pp. 41-99. 

2 This is well brought out by E. de Saint-Denis in his Bude edition of the ixth Book, pp. 12-16, 
precisely apropos of the cephalopod paragraphs. 

3 I add the Loeb translation, in which I had to make a number of emendations (square brackets), 
on account of the translator’s being apparently not very familiar with cephalopod nomenclature and 
-anatomy; for these emendations I compared the fine translation of E. de St.-Denis in the Bud6 
edition. Occasional additions are given, as elsewhere, in sharp brackets. 
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(84) Lolligo etiam volitat extra 
aquam se efferens, quod et 
pectunculi faciunt, sagittae 
mo do. Saepiarum generis mares varii 
et nigriores constantiaeque maioris: 
percussae tridente feminae auxiliantur, 
at femina icto mare fugit. Am bo 
autem, ubi sensere se adprehendi, 
efFusoatramento quod pro sanguine 
his est infuscata aqua absconduntur. 


[The octopus] 

(8$) Polyporum multa genera. Ter- 
reni maiores quam pelagici. Omnibus 
bracchiis ut pedibus ac manibus utun- 
tur, cauda vero, quae est bisulca et 
acuta, in coitu. Est polypis fistula in 
dorso qua tramittunt mare, eamque 
modo in dexteram partem, modo in 
sinistram transferunt. Natant obli- 
qui in caput, quod praedurum est ut 
sufflatione viventibus. Cetero per 
bracchia velut acetabulis dispersis 
haustu quodam adhaerescunt: tenent 
supini, ut avelli non queant. Vada non 
adprehendunt; et grandibus minor 
tenacitas. Soli mollium in siccum 
exeunt, dumtaxat asperum: levitatem 
odere. 

(86) Vescuntur conchyliorum carne, 
quorum conchas conplexu crinium 
frangunt; itaque praeiacentibus testis 
cubile eorum deprehenditur. Et cum 
alioqui brutum habeatur animal, ut 
quod ad manum hominis adnatet, in re 
quodammodo familiari callet: omnia in 
domum comportat, dein putamina erosa 
carne egerit adnatantesque pisciculos 
ad ea venatur. 

(87) Colorem mutat ad similitudinem 
loci, et maxime in metu. Ipsum 


mouths, and steady themselves as with 
anchors in a rough sea; but all the rest 
are feelers which they use for catching 
their prey. 

The [squid] even flies, raising itself out 
of the water, as also do the small 
scallops, like an arrow. The males of 
the genus [cuttlefish] are variegated and 
darker in colour, and they are more 
resolute: when a female is struck with 
a trident they come to her assistance, 
whereas a female flees when a male 
is struck. But both sexes, on perceiving 
they are being caught hold of, pour 
out a dark fluid which these animals 
have instead of blood, so darkening the 
water and concealing themselves. 

There are many sorts of [octopods]. 
The land kinds are larger than the 
marine. They use all their arms as feet 
and hands, but employ the tail, which 
is forked and pointed, in sexual inter¬ 
course. The [octopods] have a tube in 
their back through which they pass the 
seawater, and they shift this now to the 
right side and now to the left. [They 
swim sideways in the direction of their 
head], this while they are alive being 
hard as though blown out. Otherwise 
they remain adhering with a kind of 
suction, by means of a sort of suckers 
spread over their arms; [upside down], 
they hold on so that they cannot be 
torn away. They do not cling to the 
bottom of the sea, and have less 
holding-power when full-grown. They 
alone of the soft creatures go out of the 
water on to dry land, provided it has 
a rough surface: they hate smooth 
<= loose?) surfaces. They feed on the 
flesh of shellfish, the shells of which 
they break by enfolding them with 
their [arms]; and consequently their 
lair can be detected by the shells 
lying in front of it. And though the 
[octopus] is in other respects deemed 
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bracchia sua rodere falsa opinio est, id 
enim a congris evenit ei; sed re- 
nasci, sicut colotis et lacertis 
caudas, haut falsum. 


[The nautilus] 

(88) Inter praecipua autem miracula est 
qui vocatur nautilos, ab aliis pompilos. 
Supinus in summa aequorum pervenit, 
ita se paulatim adsubrigens ut emissa 
omni per fistulam aqua velut exoneratus 
sentina facile naviget. Postea prima duo 
bracchia retorquens membranam inter 
ilia mirae tenuitatis extendit, qua veli- 
ficante in aura, ceteris subremigans 
bracchiis, media se cauda ut gubernaculo 
regit. Ita vadit alto Liburnicarum 
[gaudens] 1 imagine, si quid pavoris inter- 
veniat hausta se mergens aqua. 


[More on octopods] 

(89) Polyporum generis est ozaena dicta 
a gravi capitis odore, ob hoc maxime 
murenis earn consectantibus. 

Polypi binis mensibus conduntur. 
Ultra bimatum non vivunt; pereunt 
autem tabe semper, feminae celerius et 
fere a partu. 


a stupid animal, inasmuch as it swims 
towards a man’s hand, it has a certain 
kind of sense in its domestic economy: 
it collects everything into its home, 
and then after it has eaten the flesh 
puts out the refuse and catches the 
little fishes that swim up to it. It 
changes its colour to match its en¬ 
vironment, and particularly when it is 
frightened. The notion that it gnaws 
its own arms is a mistake, for this is 
done to it by the congers; but the 
belief that [they] grow again, [like the 
tails of] the gecko and the lizard, is 
correct. 


But among outstanding marvels is the 
creature called the nautilus, and by 
others the pilot-fish. Lying on its back 
it comes up to the surface of the sea, 
gradually raising itself up in such a 
way that by sending out all the water 
through a tube it so to speak unloads 
itself of bilge and sails easily. After¬ 
wards it twists back its two foremost 
arms and spreads out between them a 
marvellously thin membrane, and with 
this serving as a sail in the breeze, while 
it uses its other arms underneath it as 
oars, it steers itself with its tail 
between them as [with] a rudder. So it 
proceeds across the deep [like] a fast 
cutter, if any alarm interrupts its 
voyage submerging itself by sucking in 
water. 


[To the octopus kind belongs] the 
[stinkard], named from the disagree¬ 
able smell of its head, which causes it 
to be the special prey of the lamprey. 

[Octopods] go into hiding for periods 
of two months. They do not live more 
than two years; but they always die of 
consumption, the females more quickly 


Loeb ed.: ludens. The reading gaudens , after the Bude ed., seems preferable. 



[From Trebius Niger 

[The octopus feeding] 

Non sunt praetereunda et L. Lucullo 
proconsule Baeticae comperta de poly- 
pis quae Trebius Niger e comitibus eius 
prodidit: 

(90) avidissimos esse concharum, illas 
ad tactum comprimi praecidentes 
bracchia eorum ultroque escam ex 
praedante capere. Carent conchae visu 
omnique sensu alio quam cibi et peri- 
culi. Insidiantur ergo polypi apertis, im- 
positoque lapillo extra corpus, ne pal- 
pitatu eiciantur: ita securi grassantur 
extrahuntque carnes. Illae se contra- 
hunt, sed frustra, discuneatae. Tanta 
sollertia animalium hebetissimis quoque 
est. 


[Dangerous] 

(91) Praeterea negat ullum atrocius esse 
animal ad conficiendum hominem in 
aqua. Luctatur enim complexu et sorbet 
acetabulis ac numeroso suctu distrahit, 
cum in naufragos urinantisve impetum 
cepit. Sed si invertatur, elanguescit vis; 
exporrigunt enim se resupinati. 


[A giant octopus] 

Cetera quae idem retulit monstro pro- 
piora possunt videri. 

(92) Carteiae in cetariis assuetus exire 
e mari in lacus eorum apertos atque ibi 
salsamenta populari - mire omnibus 


and usually as a result of bearing off¬ 
spring. 

and Mucianus] 

We must also not pass over the facts 
as to the [octopus] ascertained when 
Lucius Lucullus was governor of 
Baetica, and published by one of his 
staff, Trebius Niger: he says that they 
are extremely greedy for shell-fish, and 
that these close their shells at a touch 
and cut off the [octopus’s arms], so 
retaliating by obtaining food from 
their would-be robber. Shell-fish do 
not possess sight or any other sense 
except consciousness of food and 
danger. Consequently the [octopods] 
lie in wait for the shell-fish to open, 
and placing a stone between the shells, 
not on the [animal’s] body, so that it 
may not be ejected by its throbbing, 
thus go to work at their ease, and drag 
out the flesh. The shell-fish try to shut 
up, but in vain, as they are wedged 
open. So clever are even the most 
stupid of animals. 

Moreover Niger asserts that no animal 
is more savage in causing the death of 
a man in the water. For it struggles 
with him by coiling round him and 
swallows him with its sucker-cups and 
drags him asunder by its multiple 
suction, when it attacks men that have 
been shipwrecked or are diving. But 
[if it is turned inside out], its strength 
gets feebler; [for then they stretch 
themselves out and lie low.] 

The rest of the facts reported by the 
same authority may possibly be thought 
to approximate to the miraculous. In 
the fishponds at Carteia [an octopus] 
was in the habit of getting [out of the 





marinis expetentibus odorem quoque 
eorum, qua de causa et nassis inlinun- 
tur convertit in se custodum indig- 
nationem assiduitate furti immodifci] 1 . 
Saepes erant obiectae, sed has trans- 
cendebat per arborem, nec deprehendi 
potuit nisi canum sagacitate. Hi re- 
deuntem circumvasere noctu, conciti- 
que custodes expavere novitatem: pri- 
mum omnium magnitudo inaudita erat, 
deinde colos, muria obliti, odore diri. 
Quis ibi polypum exspectasset aut ita 
cognosceret? Cum monstro dimicare 
sibi videbantur, namque et afflatu terri- 
bili canes angebat, nunc extremis crini- 
bus flagellatos, nunc robustioribus 
bracchiis clavarum modo incussos; 
aegreque multis tridentibus confici 
potuit. 


(93) Ostendere Lucullo caput eius, dolii 
magnitudine, amphorarum xv capax, 
atque, ut ipsius Trebi verbis utar, 
“barbas quas vix utroque bracchio con- 
plecti esset, clavarum modo torosas, 
longas pedum xxx, acetabulis sive cali- 
culis umalibus pelvium modo, dentes 
magnitudine correspondentes”. Reli¬ 
quiae adservatae miraculo pependere 
pondo dcc. Saepias quoque et lolligines 
eiusdem magnitudinis expulsas in litus 
illud idem auctor est. In nostro mari 
lolligines quinum cubitorum capiuntur, 
saepiae binum. Neque his bimatu 
longior vita. 


sea] into their uncovered tanks and 
there foraging for salted fish - the 
smell of which attracts all sea creatures 
in a surprising way, owing to which 
even fish-traps are smeared with them - 
and so it brought on itself the wrath 01 
the keepers [by the persistence of its 
excessive stealing]. Fences were erec¬ 
ted in its way, but it used to scale these 
by making use of a tree, and it was 
only possible to catch it by means of 
the keen scent of hounds. These sur¬ 
rounded it when it was going back at 
night, and aroused the guards, who 
were astounded by its strangeness: in 
the first place its size was unheard of 
and so was its colour, and it was 
smeared with brine and had a terrible 
smell. Who would have expected to 
find [an octopus] there, or who would 
recognize it in such circumstances ? 
They felt they were pitted against 
something uncanny, for by its awful 
breath it tormented the dogs, which it 
now scourged with the ends of its 
tentacles and now struck with its 
[thicker] arms, which it used as clubs; 
and with difficulty they succeeded in 
despatching it with a number of three¬ 
pronged harpoons. They showed its 
head to Lucullus; it was as big as a 
cask and held 90 gallons, and (to use 
the words of Trebius himself) “its 
beards, which one could hardly clasp 
round with both one’s arms, [were] 
knotted like clubs, 30 ft. long, with 
suckers or cups like basins, holding 
three gallons, and [its] teeth correspond¬ 
ed] to its size.” Its remains, kept as a 
curiosity, were found to weigh 700 lbs. 
Trebius also states that [cuttlefish and 
squid] of the same size have been driven 
ashore on that coast. In our own sea 
[squids are] taken that measure ft. 
in length, and [cuttlefish] 3 ft. These 
also do not live more than two years. 


immodici after Bude ed.; Loeb ed.: immodicam , referring to indignationem. 



[The “nauplius”] 


(94) Navigeram similitudinem et aliam 
in Propontide visam sibi prodidit 
Mucianus: concham esse acati modo 
carinatam, inflexa puppe, prora rostra- 
ta. In hanc condi nauplium, animal 
saepiae simile, ludendi societate sola. 
Duobus hoc fieri generibus: tranquillo 
enim vectorem demissis palmulis ferire 
ut remis; si vero flatus invitent, easdem 
in usum gubernaculi porrigi pandique 
concharum sinus aurae. Huius volup- 
tatem esse ut ferat, illius ut regat, simul- 
que earn descendere in duo sensu 
carentia, nisi forte tristi - id enim 
constat — omine navigantium humana 
calamitas in causa est. 


Plinius, Nat. Hist., ix 


Mucianus has stated that he has also 
seen in the Dardanelles another 
creature resembling a ship under sail: 
it is a shell with a keel like a boat, and 
a curved stern and beaked bow. In this 
(he says) the nauplius, a creature like 
a cuttlefish, [ensconces] itself, merely 
by way of sharing the game. The 
manner in which this takes place is 
two-fold: in calm wheather the 
[passenger] strikes the water by dipping 
its flappers like oars, but if the breezes 
invite, the same flappers are stretched 
out to serve as a rudder and the curves 
of the shell are spread out to the 
breeze. The former creature delights 
(he continues) to carry and the latter 
to steer, and this pleasure penetrates 
two senseless things at once; unless 
perhaps human calamity forms part of 
the motive, for it is an established 
fact that this is a disastrous omen for 
mariners. 

( ed. cit., Ill, pp. 219-27.) 


(83) Ex his is an error: cuttlefish and squid possess two long tentacles, 
not among the number of their eight arms, but in addition to them, as 
Aristotle says clearly enough. (84) The squid’s powers of flight, not 
mentioned by Aristotle, warrant a somewhat detailed discussion, which 
I reserve for the end of this section. - Pliny’s remark that in the cuttlefish, 
ink takes the place of blood is far removed from Aristotle’s very precise 
ideas on blood, or, for that matter, on cuttlefish ink, which he con¬ 
sidered to be essentially an excrement. (85) Terreni is an unfortunate 
translation of “living near the coast”: it suggests a land octopus! No less 
confusing is it to designate the specialized arm, repeatedly described by 
Aristotle, as cauda , a tail. - In his rendering natant obliqui in caput , Pliny 
fails to take into account Aristotle’s careful distinction between the 
cephalopods’ real head, and the “so-called head”, that is, the more 
conspicuous body. Thus an important characteristic, namely the ability 
to swim backwards, is no longer clearly set forth. 

(87) Pliny closely follows Aristotle in stating that the octopus’s arms 
may be bitten off by conger eels, but that it is an error to think they are 
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gnawed by the animal itself. He adds, off his own bat, that mutilated arms 
are regenerated, like lizards’ tails, which is quite correct. However, it 
may be remarked here that for once Aristotle was wrong (and Pliny 
after him) in denying the self-mutilation of the octopus. Recent re¬ 
searchers have observed this behaviour, which is always a sign of bad 
condition 1 . Outside the laboratory, it may occur particularly in cold 
wheather, to which most cephalopods are very sensitive. When the 
temperature of the water drops below a certain degree, the octopus will 
languish, so that it starts devouring the tips of its arms, and ultimately 
dies. As we have seen, the poet Hesiod was the first to note the fact 2 , his 
poignant image thus constituting at the same time a perfectly valid 
observation. 

(88) Pliny’s description of the nautilos sailing on the surface of the 
water is an abridged adaptation of Aristotle’s, but, curiously enough, he 
omits to mention the shell. Perhaps because, in consulting his source, 
he paid insufficient attention to this important feature, he failed to 
realize that the nauplius described by his informant Mucianus was the 
same animal. The latter’s account (94), although fanciful to a degree 
and mistaken in the belief that two distinct animals are involved, is 
excellent as concerns the boatlike shell (of which he confuses, by the 
way, fore and aft). Needless to say, Pliny’s nautilos and naupli us, along 
with Aristotle’s voamXoc;, all represent the “paper nautilus”, which is 
fairly common in the Mediterranean. In this species - closely related to 
the octopus, as Aristotle already noted - the female secretes a thin, 
ribbed, flat-coiled shell, unattached to her body, which serves mainly as 
an egg-cradle. The animal has been observed to paddle with its arms, 
but the notion that it spreads out their webbed part to sail gracefully 
before the breeze, as ancient authors unanimously affirm, is nowadays 
discredited 3 . 

In proceeding to record the data collected by Trebius Niger during 
his sojourn in Spain, Pliny does not seem to notice how much they fall 
off in quality, as compared to the source he followed hitherto. (90) The 
idea of a bivalve shell nipping off the octopus’s arms and using them 
for food is preposterous. The “pebble in the shell” is simply a piece 
of animal lore in the physiologus taste; it is usually told about the 


1 F. W. Lane 1957, pp. 31, 71. 

2 See above, p. 145. Many ancient poets after him repeated it; cf. D’A. W. Thompson 1947, p. 207. 

3 J. C. Chenu I, i 8$9, p. 8; J. Allan 1959, pp. 4S7-9- Cf. D’A. W. Thompson 172-17$; (but 
Pliny ix, 103 must not, I think, be referred to in this context). In Jules Verne (1869) a whole 
Hottilla of paper nautili still sails. 



crab 1 . Neither for the crab nor for the, more intelligent, octopus are there 
any reliable observations of this behaviour on record. (91) The second 
paragraph borrowed from Trebius Niger contains some valid information. 
Even a medium-sized octopus may be a danger to divers and bathers, 
when it catches hold of them under water. The method of killing 
cephalopods by turning their mantle cavity inside out is correctly 
noted 2 . (92) The report on the giant polypus of Carteia (north-east of 
Gibraltar) looks like the result of a contamination. On the one hand, 
octopods occasionally go for nocturnal forays out of the water, and then 
prove to be surprisingly good at clambering; on the other hand, squids 
of impressive size are sometimes washed up on the Atlantic coast of 
Spain. Trebius Niger’s reference to tentacles (crines) and thicker arms 
(robustiora bracchia ) points to a squid - which, however, cannot walk 
on land. Confusion of data and exaggeration seem to have played equal 
parts in the putting-together of this wonder story. 

Let us now return to Pliny’s account of the flying squid (84). For the 
flying of pectunculi y small scallops, his authority evidently is Aristotle, 
who in several places comments on their fleetness of movement 3 ; but 
Aristotle does not mention squids flying. From the xxxnth Book, it 
appears that Pliny’s information is drawn, once more, from Trebius 
Niger: 

in oceano ad locum Mauretaniae, qui in the open sea, off the place in 
Cottae vocetur, non proculLixoflumine, Mauretania called Cottae, not far from 
idem lolligines evolare ex aqua tradit the river Lixus, the same authority 
tanta multitudine, ut navigia de- (Trebius Niger) tells us that the 
mergant. loll i go flies out of the water in such 

numbers as to sink a vessel. 

Nat. Hist, xxxii, i£. ( ed. cit., vm, pp. 473-f). 

The statement that a swarm of squids landing on deck could sink a vessel 
is, of course, exaggerated. But the main thing is that Pliny, regardless of 
Aristotle’s silence on this point, affirms in two places that squids can fly. 
Several Latin authors before him had been of the same opinion, while 

1 With particular relish by Isidore of Sevilla, Et. xil, vi, $i. One of the early sources isBasilius* 
Hexaemeron (4th c. a. d.), which stands close to the Physiologus tradition. Sometimes the lobster 
takes the place of the crab. As late as 1618, a moral emblem “Beware of gifts from your enemy”, 
featuring lobster and oyster, is found in the Zinnebeelden of the Dutch poet Jacob Cats. 

2 F. W. Lane 1957* pp. 138-9; also E. de St. Denis in his Bude edition, p. 66 and note. 

3 Specifying, though, that “Hying” is a metaphorical expression: H. A. 528a 32, 535b 2£, 621 b 10. 
Cf. D*A. W. Thompson 1947, p. 134. 
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later, such authorities as Plutarch, Oppian and Aelian confirmed it 1 . 
Medieval writers eagerly took to the idea, as will be seen further on. 

It may partly be due to a reaction against ancient and medieval 
information, if in modern times the facts about flying squid have long 
remained open to doubt; although noted by competent observers, they 
were often accepted only with hesitation, and on occasion boldly denied. 
Still in 1947 D’Arcy W. Thompson, whose information on aquatic 
animals known to the Ancients was so to speak complete, prudently 
wrote: “The statement Is confirmed, though the flight has seldom been 
observed”, and found nothing better to quote than a traveller’s report 
dating from 1833 2 . In the same year his fellow-scholar Saint-Denis, 
specialized in the Romans’ knowledge of marine life, declared: “En 
realite, personne n’a jamais vu un calmar bondir hors de l’eau, et rien 
dans ses allees et venues ne ressemble a un vol puissant a travers les airs. ” 
He attributes the ancient attestations to a supposed homonymy, in 
Greek, of squid with flying fish, and concludes: “En un mot, il est 
inutile de se demander si les calmars peuvent voter. Ils n’ont jamais vole” 3 . 

Here we see that the philologist’s work is apt to suffer by not 
keeping sufficient contact with the results of other studies, in this case, 
the zoologists’. As early as 1908, Julia Rogers devoted a chapter of her 
charming and well-informed work of vulgarization on molluscs to the 
“Flying Squid”. A paragraph of her description deserves quotation here, 
because of its close analogy (no doubt entirely unintentional, but 
dictated by the subject itself) to the two paragraphs of Pliny. “Sea- 
arrows is the sailors’ name for these squids, which are oftenest seen in 
“swarms; with fins foremost and arms trailing after, they look like 
“barbed and feathered arrows. The impetuous onset often becomes a 
“real flight. They rise from the ocean like flying fish and occasionally 
“hurl themselves upon the deck of a vessel in a frenzy. The leap 
“is often 1^ to 18 feet clear of the water. ”*■ Most probably the author got 
these details by direct observation, either the local fishermen’s or her 
own. That they were, not unknown, but not generally taken into account 
either, can be gathered from the malacological handbooks of the middle 
19th-middle 20th century 3 . 


1 E. de St.-Denis 1947, pp. 57-$8; D’A. W. Thompson 1947, p. 260. 

* D’A. W. Thompson 1947, pp. 260-61. 

3 E. de St.-Denis 1947, p. 58. The author repeats the denial in his Bude ed. of Pliny’s ixth Book, 
l 9SSi although by that time the fact had been established beyond all doubt. 

* J. Rogers 1908 (1951), p. 4££. (Spacing mine.) 

s For instance: mention of the point in Chenu I, 1859, p. 9, but none in the standard work of 
Thiele 193$ (1963), not even in the Fourth Part, on morphology etc. 



As a matter of fact, it is fair to say that the flying of the squid 
became common knowledge only thanks to the Kon-Tiki expedition of 
1947. It was then that Thor Heyerdahl reported first-hand on the 
frequent landings of small squid on his raft, and on “glittering shoals”, 
easily mistaken for flying fish, shooting up through the air. He was 
impressed by the animal’s using “the principle of a rocket aircraft” 
- that is, forcefully pumping out water behind - for its glider flight, and 
stated: “The fact that cuttlefish [read: squid!) can glide has been a 
novelty to all the zoologists we have met.” 1 This last sentence might be 
something of an exaggeration, as Jaeckel rightly remarks 2 ; but it is 
certain that Heyerdahl’s report attracted world-wide attention and now 
comes in for quotation whenever the subject is discussed. Thus at last the 
statements of Pliny, and of many Mediterranean observers of ancient 
times, have been amply vindicated. 

MIDDLE AGES 

In following up the literary fortune of the various cephalopods during the 
Middle Ages, one soon learns to discern the primary importance of one, 
double and negative, fact; namely, that this whole class of animals is not 
mentioned in the Bible, and not in the physiologus either. 

As to the Bible, in the Old Testament all cephalopods were 
englobed among the aquatic animals lacking fins and scales, which the 
food-laws laid down in Leviticus pronounced unclean: 
lev. 11, 10: And all that have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the 
rivers, of all that move in the waters, and of any living 
thing which is in the waters, they shall be an abomination 
unto you. 

11 : They shall be even an abomination unto you; ye shall not 

eat of their flesh, but ye shall have their carcases in 
abomination. 

12 : Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the waters, that 

shall be an abomination unto you. 

To those Mediterranean peoples who observed the Mosaic law, cephalo¬ 
pods could never be of interest as food, and consequently they came in 
for less attention than might otherwise have been the case. Neither is 

1 Th. Heyerdahl 1950 (1963), pp. 1 16-18. (Cuttlejish for squid may be a translator’s error). 

2 S. H. Jaeckel 1957, p. 41. Further particulars and recent observations in F. W. Lane 1957, 
PP- £ 7 -$ 8 . 



there any mention of them in the New Testament 1 ; it may be remem¬ 
bered that the Gospels, in particular, present an inland setting throughout 
and hardly ever evoke the coast of the Mediterranean sea. For medieval 
predication, as also for the numerous authors who composed works 
destined to serve as aids to predication, the silence of the Bible was a 
peremptory reason to be equally silent on this point. 

The same factor may also have determined, to a large extent, the 
absence of sundry cephalopods from the physiologus. Composed in 
Alexandria (2d c. a.d.) in a Christian milieu, this originally small and 
unpretentious treatise aimed to furnish information about animals as a 
starting-point for edifying, largely allegorical, moralizations. For the 
most part it deals with animals mentioned in the Bible, though by no 
means with all of them, while on the other hand some non-biblical 
animals (as also a few plants and stones) are included. The terrestrial 
fauna is much more amply represented than that of the waters. Later 
recensions, and numerous translations in Oriental and Occidental 
languages, gradually extended the original contents of the physiologus, 
but as a general rule the attention remained focussed on Bible animals 2 3 . 
This explains why the vernacular Bestiaries of medieval Europe, which 
are mainly derived from the physiologus, do not include cephalopods 
among the, real or fabulous, animals whose habits and allegorical or 
moral significance they expounded to the general reader. Numerous 
instances show that even one cursory mention in the Bible could be 
sufficient to draw an animal into the physio LOGUs/Bestiary orbit*; the 
reverse also applies. 

Under those circumstances, it took either an encyclopedic purpose, 
or an unusual interest in the curiosities of nature as such, for a Christian 
author of the Middle Ages (particularly before the middle thirteenth 
century) to record data on cephalopods. The first alternative is well 
exemplified by Isidore of Sevilla, who in his etymologiae (shortly 
after 600), the earliest medieval encyclopedia, did not want to forego 
octopus, cuttlefish and squid. His source here is Pliny the Elder, to wit 
the “afterthoughts” of the xxxnth Book, as the text plainly shows. 
The context too merits attention: 

1 Cursorily, in the apocryphal Epistle of Barnabas (2d c.), apropos of the Mosaic law; cf O. Keller II, 
1913, p. £12, p. £14. 

2 On the Physiologus , see notably F. Lauchert 1889, B. E. Perry 1941; S. V. Carus 1872, pp. 
io 8 - 4 £; for edition, F. Sbordone 1936; for Bible animals, any Concordance. 

3 See f.i. in the Physiologus: Myrmecoleon (Job 4,11 Septuagint), cf. our paper on the Ant-lion in 
Vivarium III = i96£, pp. 1-23; Pellicanus (Ps. Cl,7), Charadrius (mentioned simply as an unclean 
bird in Lev. 9,19 and Deut. 14,18), Formica (Prov. 6,6, and 30 ,2£) and many others. 



Pliny: 

14. Murenas [...] 

12. polypum hamos adpetere bracchiis- 
que complecti, non morsu, nec 
prius dimittere, quam escam cir- 
cumroserit, aut harundine levatum 
extra aquam. 

7. Torpedo [...] 

141. 

Sepiae atramento tanta vis est, ut in 
lucernam addito Aethiopas videri 
ablato priori lumine Anaxilaus 
tradat. 

1 in oceano ad locum Mauretaniae, 
qui Cottae vocetur, non procul Lixo 
flumine, idem lolligines evolare ex 
aqua tradit tanta multitudine, ut 
navigia demergant. 

Nat. Hist., xxxii. 


Isidore (De piscibus): 

43. Muraenam [...]. 

44. Congrus.. .* Polypus, id est 
multipes; plurimos enim nexus 
habet. Iste ingeniosus hamum 
appetens brachiis conplectit, non 
morsu, nec prius dimittit quam 
escam circumroserit. 

4£. Torpedo vocata [...] Narrat Pli- 
nius [...]. 

46. Sepia dicitur, quia sepibus inter- 
clusa facilius capitur: in coeundo 
obscenum genus; ore enim con- 
cipit sicut vipera. Cuius atramento 
tanta vis est ut lucernae addito 
Aethiopas videri ablato priori 
lumine quidam tradant. 

47. Lulligo. Tradunt in Oceano 
Mauretaniae, non procul a Lixo 
flumine, tan tarn multi tudinem 
lulliginum evolare ex aqua ut 
etiam naves demergere possint. 

48. Conchae et cochleae [... ] 

Etymologiae , xii, vi. 


Working, as usual, in an orderly fashion, Isidore combined scattered data 
from his source so as to achieve a systematic arrangement of his own. 
Having first enumerated the fishes proper, he put eels, muraenae and 
conger eels at the end; after these he inserted the cephalopods, to be 
followed in their turn by shelled molluscs (among which the crab, which 
he declares to be a “shell with legs”). Between octopus and cuttlefish is 
unconscionably placed the electric ray, perhaps because, chancing upon 
its description in Pliny, Isidore realized that he had omitted to mention 
it higher up; but it seems possible also that the whole paragraph 4^, 
with its unassimilated quotation, is an early gloss that has strayed into 
the text. However that may be, the placing of the cephalopod paragraphs 
shows the author quite aware of the fact that octopods etc. were not 
just ordinary “fishes”; by putting them in between eel-like fishes, and 
molluscs with shells, he arrived at a quite creditable solution. 

For Sepia , Isidore furnishes an etymology, of the kind he would 
have called “ex causa ”, based on a reason suggested by another, similar 


1 Here a lacuna in the text (in all the mss. consulted by Lindsay). 
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word or combination of words 1 : the animal is called sepia because it is 
best caught by means of sepes , fences or hurdles. Presumably he thought 
of basket-traps, an age-old Mediterranean device for catching cuttlefish 2 . 
The addition ore concipit sicut vipera mixes confused reminiscences of 
Aristotle 3 with physiologus lore. - For Lulligo, he gratefully reproduces 
the startling information Pliny gathered from Trebius Niger*, but he 
does not, as in many other cases, take over the etymology proposed by 
Varro, namely lolligolvolligos. Yet it ought to have been to his taste. 
Perhaps it escaped him. - The paper nautilus is forgotten, evidently 
because Isidore consulted here the xxxnth Book of Pliny, where it is 
not mentioned, and not the ixth, where it is. So it will remain forgotten 
until the thirteenth century. 

The other alternative mentioned above, an interest in the curiosities 
of nature, appears shortly afterwards in the work of Aldhelm of Malmes¬ 
bury (c. 640-709). Strange phenomena and quaint creatures - for which 
he searched Isidore’s book - appealed to his subtle mind. So it is no 
wonder that his famous collection of riddles in verse contains a Lulligo : 

Nunc cernenda placent nostrae spectacula vitae: 

Cum grege piscoso senator maris aequora squamis, 

Cum volucrum turma quoque scando per aethera pennis 
Et tamen aethereo non possum vivere flatu. 

Aldhelmus, Enigmata , xvi. 

The epigram illustrates not only the poet’s somewhat laborious con¬ 
ception of literary art, but also, in a general way, the taste for surprise 
effects, antithesis, paradox, which will persist all through the Middle 
Ages. The idea of a creature that now swims with the fishes and now 
flies with the birds - as memorable in its way as the “fish in the elm-tree” 
in Ovid’s description of the flood - could not fail to please. For that 
matter, Aldhelm’s text does not permit to make out whether he thought 
of a squid or a flying fish. The mention of squamae , scales, might seem to 
suggest the latter. But probably he did not realize there was a difference, 
and if he did it would hardly have bothered him; his ambition was to 
present conceits, not definitions. 

Nevertheless, for many centuries to come, Isidore’s information 

1 Et. I, xxix, 3: ut “reges” a [regendo et) recte agendo; and many other examples, passim. 

2 F. W. Lane, 1957, pp. 134-3S, mainly after a remarkable article of D’Arcy W. Thompson. 

3 Confused already in the source, Pliny IX, 1^8. 

♦ See above, p. 1^6. 

5 Varro, De lingua latina, v, 79: ...loUigo y quod subvolat , littera commutata , primo volligo (“the 
flyer”). 
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and Aldhelm’s riddle will be all. Between them, the encyclopedist and 
the curiosity-hunter apparently exhausted the subject, dispensable as 
it was for Bible exegesis. It is a valid counter-check that for instance 
Hrabanus Maurus in his de uni verso (c. 844), where he copies extracts 
from Isidore with moralizations and biblical references added, simply 
skips the cephalopod paragraphs, while on the other hand he enlarges 
on the sponge, because it played a modest part in the passion of Christ. 

Nor does vernacular literature feature any cephalopods 1 , for all 
that many medieval poets liked to adorn their work with zoological 
similes and digressions. Here, the reason doubtless is the absence of 
PHYSiOLOGUs/Bestiary data. Acquaintance with the animals themselves, 
which in the Mediterranean countries at any rate were habitually eaten, 
did not matter one way or the other. I should go as far as to say that 
there does not seem to be any relation at all, during the Middle Ages, 
between the degree of daily-life familiarity with an animal, and the 
amount of attention, or the accuracy of the treatment, it receives in 
written texts (specialized hunting and hawking treatises excepted). 
Fabulous animals were generally cherished, but such common ones as the 
weasel, the hedgehog and the cock also got their full share of wondrous 
lore, repeated for centuries, on the strength of the physiologus; 
nobody seemed to care if experience contradicted, or at least never 
confirmed, all and sundry details of that lore. On the other hand, 
although octopus, cuttlefish and squid furnished the table, they lacked 
the consecration which to medieval intellectuals could come only from 
books. Bible and physiologus both failing, literature passed them by. 

One might expect to see things change with the Aristotelian revival of the 
thirteenth century, inaugurated in the zoological domain by Michael 
Scot’s indirect translation 2 of Aristotle’s principal works on animals 
(before 1220) and of the so-called Compendium of Avicenna (before 
1232). And change they will, but not all at once. To the 13th-century 


1 The late and scarce attestations of the respective words in written texts can be verified, for the 
Romance languages, by means of dictionaries; see under the words derived from polypus , sepia, and 
calamarium , (the “pen-and-ink fish”), which in popular speech replaced the erudite lolligo. For 
English preke , pourcuttle , purcontrell (attested late 16th and early 17th century) see Murray, N.E.D. 

2 In the beginning of the 9th century, the Baghdadian scholar Ibn el-Batriq translated into Arabic 
nineteen Books, namely H.A. x, P.A. iv and G.A. v. These were gathered into a single corpus, 
and translated into Latin in Toledo by Michael Scot under the title De Animalibus Libri xix. (There 
is, as yet, no modern edition.) Later, in Italy, Scot also translated the Abbreviatio Avicennae de 
animalibus. (After E. Franceschini in the volume Aristotele [...], Rivista di jilosofia neoscolastica , 
Milano, 1956, p. 1 §£.) See also A. L. Peck’s introduction to his Loeb ed. of P.A . etc., pp. 39 _ 4 2 » 
and notably L. Thorndike 1965. 
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encyclopedists, Pliny still remains the great authority on cephalopods, 
and Aristotle’s thorough knowledge in this matter is hardly turned to 
profit until Albertus Magnus. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, although the avowed purpose of his de 
rerum proprietatibus (c. i 240) was to shed light on the “enigmas of 
Sacred Scripture” 1 , did not limit himself to Bible animals. Still, he omits 
the cephalopods, however zealously he studied Aristotle and Avicenna, 
to say nothing of Pliny. Isidore also served him, and it is here that the 
ancient gap, pointed out above, in the etymologiae caused one of 
Bartholomew’s not unfrequent vagaries. Having read, in his copy of 
Isidore: Congrus (gap) Polypus , id est multipes [etc.] 2 , he concocted the 
following paragraph: 


Congrus quidem plures nexos habet, 
ingeniosus est in solertia esam acqui- 
rendi, nam cibum in hamo appetens, 
sed aculeum timens, non morsu sed 
suis pinnulis hamum complectitur, et 
non prius ipsam dimittit, quin escam 
circumroserit. 

De rerum proprietatibus , XIII. 

(ed. cit ., p. $83) 


The conger eel is a creature of many 
knots, clever at getting food, for when 
it covets the bait on a hook, yet fears 
the angle, it does not bite, but enfolds 
the hook with its fins, and does not let 
it go till it has gnawed off all the bait. 

(transl. mine) 


Comparison with Isidore’s paragraph 44 clearly shows how the error 
originated. It is to Bartholomew’s credit that he realized a conger eel 
could not enfold the hook with its arms ( brachiis , in Isidore’s octopus 
account), but he scarcely mended matters in replacing them by pinnulae , 
fins, which results in an all-over absurdity. The whole is an example of 
the faulty - as opposed to “fancy” - book-learning which abounds in 
medieval works, and is by no means precluded from those of modern 
times. 

The more laborious and well-read Thomas of Cantimpre, on the 
contrary, tried to do justice to sundry strange “fishes” of the cephalopod 
class, mostly by aid of Pliny. His de naturis rerum (c. 1233-48) has 
never been printed, but nearly the whole contents — minus the occasional 
moralizations - is reproduced in Vincent of Beauvais; the Dutch 
translation of Thomas by Jacob van Maerlant, der naturen bloemen, 
(c. 1266-69), permits a check. 

Vincent of Beauvais’ speculum naturale (finished 12^0) presents, 


1 Praefatio, ed. cit., p. i. 

2 See above, p. 160. 
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in its xvuth Book, as much information on cephalopods as could be 
required of an encyclopedia at that moment. Compiler as he was, 
Vincent simply aligned in full quotation all the passages he thought 
relevant, regardless of repetitions and contradictions 1 . His chief source 
is Pliny, to whom Thomas of Cantimpre's borrowings are restituted; 
Thomas himself is quoted for additional data. In a few instances there is a 
fairly long excerpt from Aristotle, in Scot's translation. More familiar 
authorities are, however, comparatively better represented: Isidore is 
never omitted, and there are gleanings, through Thomas or directly, 
from the hexaemeron works of Ambrosius and Basilius, and from 
Aldhelm. (These latter are not always mentioned by name.) Most 
intriguing are the references to an unidentified, apparently serious 
writer on natural history whom Vincent designates as “Physiologus”, 
but who has nothing to do with the physiologus proper 2 . 

With these materials, Vincent composed a complete series of quite 
representative cephalopod articles for his Book De piscibus et monstris 
marinis. In one of the introductory chapters (18) there is a - badly 
confused — general description of malaciae [sic], after Aristotle. Then are 
presented, in alphabetical order, Multipes (68), Nautilus (js)> an d Sepia 
(89), followed by De medicinis ex sepia (90), on the uses of cuttlebone. 
In the subdivision which begins with chap. 100, on sea-monsters, figure 
Loligo (119), and Polypus (123), the latter supplemented by De polypi 
sagacitate (124), De polypi generatione (125) and De captura eorum (126). 
Vincent expressly states that multipes and polypus are the same animal, and 
gives a cross-reference. The reduplication goes back to Thomas of Can- 
timpre, who devoted two separate Books to sea-monsters and fishes, in 
both of which he treated the octopus. (Such reduplications are extremely 
common in alphabetically arranged medieval works, and by no means 
always indicate that the author thought he was treating two distinct 
subjects.) 

From Vincent's text 3 , I shall quote a few samples from among the 
passages of special interest, that is, Thomas’ contributions in as far as 
they are independent from Pliny, and the Aristotle excerpts. In many 
cases, Maerlant's translation furnishes a useful or entertaining comple¬ 
ment to Thomas 4 , as will be seen from one instance added here. 


1 A deliberate proceeding, which he convincingly justifies in his Prologue (chap. 8). 

2 J. V. Carus 1872, p. 240; L. Thorndike 1923, p. 474. 

3 Now easily accessible in a reprint of the Douai edition; see Bibliography. 

4 Konrad von Megenberg’s Buch der Natur (i3$o), a selective adaptation of Thomas’ work, omits 
the cephalopod chapters. 
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De [... ] Loligine. 

Loligo est monstrum in quo natura lusisse videtur. Nam cute squamosum, cum 
gregibus piscium maris profunda scrutatur. Cum autem aquas fastidierit, levat se 
cum alis pennigeris quas in hoc illi natura dedit, et cum volucribus aethera scandit. 
Sed quia flatus ventorum sustinere non potest, post modicum ubi ventis concu- 
titur, ad aquas redire cogitur, et in profundum relabitur. [... ] 

Vhysiologus. Loligo capitur aliquando g. cubitorum. Caput habet inter pedes et 
ventrem. Ultra duos annos rara est earum vita. Aliquod earum genus asperrimum 
est, quae pugnaturae turmis se munientes stabiliunt. 


Spec. Nat. xvii, c. 119. 


Maerlant: 

Kuligo, seghet Adelijn, j Mach wel een zeewonder sijn. / In desen dinket wel ter 
cure / Dat ghespeelt hevet nature: / Want si haer te deelen pleghet / Dat si alien 
visschen ontseghet. / Dit wonder heeft scellen ende vinnen, / En dorgaet die see 
gronde binnen; / Ende als hem vernoyt die pine / In den zewatre te syne, / So 
coemtet boven ende heeft vlogle, / Ende vlieghet onder dander vogle: / Maer 
waytet iet, so moet hi weder j Vallen in dat water neder. 

D. Nat. Bloemen , IV, 679-92. 


Vincent of Beauvais does not mention a source for the first part of this 
paragraph. It is, however, easy to see that it goes back to the famous 
riddle of Aldhelm, of which the very terms subsist in the prose para¬ 
phrase. The transmitter must therefore be Thomas of Cantimpre, who 
frequently quotes Aldhelm, under the name of Adelinus. Maerlant’s 
translation confirms this, and also shows that Thomas, for his part, did 
name his source. The paradoxical turn of the model caused Thomas to 
give this particular flying squid a place among the sea-monsters; further 
on he treats the Loligo a second time among the fishes, after Pliny. This 
reduplication was eliminated by Vincent, who combined the two 
paragraphs, but it subsists in Maerlant. The latter’s Kuligo is not a copist’s 
error but an authentic misreading (on the part of the Dutch poet, not of 
Thomas 1 ), since the description is listed under the letter K. 

As to the “Physiologus”, whoever he may be, his data in this case 
come from Pliny; random sentences from 1^,93,83,89 are almost 
literally copied. Only the last sentence is hard to trace. It occurs, in a 
more comprehensible form, in Albertus Magnus (xxiv,38), which 
means that it figured in Thomas of Cantimpre 2 . But as far as I could make 
out, Thomas did not know this particular “Physiologus”. According to 
Maerlant (v,600-06) he quoted in this place Kyramidarium boec , that is, 
the koiranides. Now Thomas is known to have used the Latin translation 

1 At least, not in the De nat. rer. manuscript consulted by Maerlant’s editor (see ed. cit., p. 328 
note) and not in Albertus’ excerpt (ed. cit., II, p. 1^36). 

* See below, p. 168; cf. ed. cit ., ibid., note. 



of 1169, but I did not find there anything resembling Maerlant’s verses 
(which are quite different from the “Physiologus” passage). The whole 
thing must remain, for the moment, a little puzzle. 


De Polypi sagacitate. 

[... ] Ex lib. de not. rer. Polypus est piscis tantam habens virtutem in brachiis, 
ut nautam aliquando de navi incaute stantem vi rapiat, et in mare trahat, eiusque 
carnibus satietur. Carnibus enim libenter vescitur. Supinus adhaeret scopulis, et 
avelli nequit; cui si foetida res admota fuerit, ab eius odore protinus resilit. Hi in 
mare iuxta Venetiam frequentissimi sunt. 

Spec. Nat. xvii, c. 124. 

Here we have one of Thomas’ more or less personal contributions. 
Small as it is, it divides into three unconnected parts: the octopus as 
man-snatcher - its gripping power, overcome by its dislike of bad 
smells - its abounding near Venice. Let us take them in reverse order. 
The last part might be a bit of information from a traveller who had 
been to Venice (not Thomas himself, who is not known to have strayed 
far from his native Brabant). The second is taken almost literally from 
Pliny x, 195, where it occurs as an instance of the keen senses of animals. 
The first part, though, does not correspond to any written source that I 
know of. Is Thomas here embroidering freely on Pliny ix,9i ? but Pliny 
speaks only of men being attacked in the water. The idea of an octopus 
(let us understand, a large cephalopod) snatching its victim from a 
vessel to devour him, is something new. It seems just possible that some 
exaggerated report on giant squid was in circulation even at that date. 

The paragraphs for which Vincent is indebted to Aristotle display a 
peculiar working method, which stands out most clearly when they are 
compared with the original source. I do so for a characteristic fragment: 


De Polypi 

Vincent of Beauvais. 

Aristot. Polypus, sive multipes habet 
iuvamentum squamositatem pedum: 
per illam enim involvit omne, quod 
sibi appropinquat. [... ] Quidquidcome- 
dit aggregat in cavernis ubi manet. Et 
postquam omne idoneum sibi comede- 
rit, tunc testas residuas et cortices 
enim cancrorum eijicit. Mutatur color 


Aristotle 1 

(Not in A. in these terms.) 

H.A. 622a: The octopus... lays 
up stores in its nest, and, after having 
eaten up all that is eatable, it ejects the 
shells and sheaths of crabs and shell¬ 
fish ... It... so chang[es] its colour as 


1 I use the translation of D’A. W. Thompson for H.A ., and that of A. L. Peck in the Loeb edition 
for P.A. 
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eius, et colore lapidum qui sunt prope 
ilium fit coloratus, quod ei accidit cum 
timuerit. Multipedes in maiori parte 
non vivunt per duos annos, quia cum 
ex illis aliqua humiditas exierit, mo- 
riuntur naturaliter. Et similiter acci¬ 
dit foeminis post partum, quod stupe- 
factae fiunt, et ideo moriuntur. Marium 
vero carnes durescunt et viscosantur. 
Multipes habet quatuor medios pedes 
magnos, et in totum habet octo. 
Parvum quidem habet corpus, et quod 
in corpore natura diminuit, augmentat 
in pedibus; 


habet additamenta per quae anchorat, 
et per ipsa movetur, sicut navis, ac per 
eadem apprehendit, quidquid a se 
remotum fuerit. 

Membrum quoque quod habet ut susten- 
tetur, strictum est propter parvitatem 
corporis, nec visui manifestatur. 


Est autem frigidum propter corporis 
sui longitudinem. 

Multipes vincit et comedit karabon. 

Spec. Nat. xvii, c. 123. 


to render it like the colour of the 
stones adjacent to it; it does so also 
when alarmed... The octopus as a rule 
does not live the year out. It has a 
natural tendency to run off into 
liquid... The female after parturition 
is particularly subject to this collique- 
faction; it becomes stupid... The 
male becomes leathery and clammy. 
H.A. 5-2 3 b: All molluscs are furnished 
with eight feet. P.A. 683a: In the 
Octopuses, the four middle feet are the 
biggest 1 . P.A. 68^a/b:... The Octo¬ 
pus’s feet are long, because his body 
is small. Thus... the substance which 
she took from the body Nature has 
given towards lengthening the feet... 
[Sepias and Calamaries] have two long 
probosces, with which... they moor 
themselves up and ride at anchor like 
a ship; therewith also they hunt 
distant prey... All these animals have 
a fin... to enable them to swim and 
to steer their course... In the Octo¬ 
puses this fin is extremely small and 
insignificant because their body is 
small .. 2 3 

(As far as I see, nowhere in A.) 

H.A. $90b: The spiny-lobster... is so 
overmastered and cowed by the 
octopus... 

(eds . cit.) 


It can be seen from this example that Vincent falls far short of doing 
justice to the new treasure of knowledge. From the full translation 
provided by Michael Scot and his Arabic intermediary, he strung 
together loose sentences and passages^; a graver defect is, however, his 
concentration upon mere factual data, at the expense of Aristotle’s 
systematic presentation and explanatory comment. The p.a. 685 passage 


1 This is true for some species, not for others. 

* Also a generalization: the common octopus ( 0 . vulgaris Lam.) has no fin at all, but other species, 
f.i. the lesser octopus, have a small fringe of skin round the body. 

3 He admits and defends this proceeding in the Prologue (chap. 10): prout ipsa vel prolixitatis 
abbreviandae y vel multitudinis in unum colligendae, vel etiam obscuritatis explanandae necessitas, exigebat ; 
adding that his collaborators did the actual excerpting for him. 
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in the original text is an instructive comparison between the build of 
cuttlefish and squid on the one hand, and octopods on the other; 
Vincent reduces it to a few sentences which now seem fragmentary, 
since the connecting demonstration is suppressed. Moreover, in thus 
skimming the text, he (or, properly speaking, the friar who made the 
excerpt) committed the blunder of ascribing tentacles to the octopus, 
while Aristotle precisely is at pains to make clear that it does not 
possess any because, being long-armed, it does not need them. - Still, 
a wealth of new data was offered by Vincent to those who would not 
or could not study Scot’s translation. But meanwhile, Albertus was 
already planning his monumental work. 

The de animalibus libri xxvi (?c. 1 255 or after 1262) of Albertus 
Magnus take, for the first nineteen Books, the form of a “new edition”, 
with additions and running comments, of Michael Scot’s de animalibus 
libri xix. After these follow two Books of theoretical essays. Books 
xxn-xxvi treat the five principal categories of animals (quadrupeds, 
birds etc.) in alphabetical order, almost entirely after Thomas of 
Cantimpre. From an initial remark (xxii,i) it appears that these last 
Books were something of a concession to the general reader, and they 
certainly are inferior to the main work, except for some passages where 
the results of personal observation are noted. 

As to Aristotle, Albertus has rendered Scot’s translation so faith¬ 
fully that, as has been stated 1 , he hardly left out ten lines on the total. 
Avicenna is used with greater freedom. In the admirable edition of 
Stadler, a system of vertical bars (supplemented whenever necessary by 
footnotes) permits us to distinguish almost at a glance between the main 
source, the additional sources, and the author’s contributions, large and 
small, which give the work a personality of its own. 

Albertus’ cephalopod paragraphs reproduce all that is contained in 
h.a., p. a. and g.a.. Scot’s translation in this case proves to be complete 
and nearly always correct; its only serious defect is the mutilation of 
generic and specific names, which suffered much in the repeated process 
of transcription, first into Arabic and then into Latin. The whole is far 
too extensive to be discussed in full. A special interest attaches, how¬ 
ever, to a number of remarks and descriptions that furnish proof 
— conclusive, I think — of direct observation on Albertus’ part. In the 
two quotations that follow, the Michael Scot text (here broken up and 
almost submerged by the comments) is printed in italics 2 . 

1 J. V. Cams 1872, p. 226. 

2 Corresponding to the passages between single and double bar in Stadler’s edition. 
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2. Primo igitur dicimus, quod sangui- 
nem non habentia sunt aut marina aut 
terrestria et praecipue volantia habentia 
alas membranales sicut apes et muscae 
et similia. 

3. Marina autem dividimus in decern 
genera: sed tamen antiqui non fecerunt 
mentionem nisi de octo generibus. Sed 
ego in mari causa experimenti navigans 
et exiens ad insulas et harenas, manibus 
collegi decern vel undecim genera: 
quorum primum quod perfectius est, 
vocatur ab antiquis malachye. Est autem 
piscis extra mollis et interius durus , totus 
compositus ex substantia quae media 
est inter carnem et kartillaginem, sicut 
in antehabitis diximus, et est aliquando 
valde magni corporis. [... ] 

4. [... ] Haec autem genera facile 
experitur quilibet, qui vel ad modicum 
expertus est in marinis et ego puto, 
quod sint multo plura, licet sint ignota 
nobis. Quodlibet autem istorum gene- 
rum multas in se continet specierum 
diversitates. 

De animalibus, IV, cap. 1. 


We begin by saying that bloodless 
animals are either marine or terrestrial 
animals or, especially, flying creatures 
with thin wings, such as bees and flies 
and the like. 

We divide the marine ones into ten 
genera: yet the Ancients mention only 
eight genera. But I have been out to 
sea in a boat to look for myself, also 
visiting islands and sandy beaches, and 
so I have caught with my hands ten or 
eleven genera. The first of these, and 
the most perfect, is what the Ancients 
called malachye. This is a kind of sea- 
animal that is soft on the outside and 
hard within, consisting entirely of a 
substance in between flesh and gristle, 
as we said in the foregoing pages; 
sometimes they are very big. [... ] 
[... ] Anyone who is even a little 
familiar with marine life can easily get 
a personal knowledge of those genera. 
I think there are many more, although 
they are unknown to us. And all those 
genera contain many different species. 

(transl. mine). 


Albertos’ distinction of genera and species , in this passage, corresponds 
more or less to the classes (e.g. cephalopods, crustaceans) and 
families (< e.g . octopods, cuttlefish, squids, paper nautili) of the modern 
system; it is evidently inspired on Aristotle’s yevo c, and If he is 

not always consistent in his use of the terms, neither was Aristotle. And 
it need not be said that we cannot expect the Greek master nor his 
thirteenth-century pupil to conform in all points to the intricate 
classifications evolved in the last two hundred years of our era. - To call 
sundry marine animals pisces , in a wide sense, is current medieval usage. 
Albertos’ Book xxi, in which he compares among others cephalopods 
and fishes, in order to assess their respective degree of “perfection”, 
shows that he clearly understood their essential differences. 

It is most captivating to learn that Albertus went in for field- 
collecting, as he explicitly states here. The paragraph in question is 
generally held to refer to his excursions along the shores of the North 
Sea. I suppose, though, that he gathered his knowledge of cephalopods 
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largely in Italy, for instance during his stay in Venice. In any case, he 
knows as expertus , by personal observation, what he is talking about. 
This is borne out by the last paragraph, with its intelligent surmise that 
there might be many more genera , still unknown, in the sea. It is borne 
out also by some apt descriptions: 

17. In animali autem marino quod usitate dicitur polypes 1 Graeco vocabulo, quod 
Latine sonat multipes , non videtur esse de anterioribus nisi caput tantum: huius enim 
animalis figura est sicut si octo serpentes unum caput haberent a quo corpora 
eorum sicut ab uno centro in circuitu exirent. 

18. [...] Polypus autem qui et multipes vocatur Latine, quatuor medios pedes habet 
valde magnos; octo enim sunt omnes simul pedes istius animalis , et sunt carnei generaliter 
pedes malakye; et pedes quidem malakye sunt in sepion et tonydez (reufflSes) sive 
calamari curti et breves, et in polipo sunt magni valde et longi ita quod hominem 
aliquando detinet pedibus, et aliquando parvam navim. [... ] 

20. Amplius autem modi malakye qui in ipsis pedibus orificia habent ad sugendum 
et venas sicut polipus habere videtur per longitudinem pedum suorum, habent 
etiam in eis squamositatem aut asperitatem quamdam. Omnia haec habentur ad arma ad 
vigorandum animal , propter quod talia animalia in defensione utuntur involutione 
pedum circa ea quae deprehendunt. [... ] Hoc autem est videre in polipo, qui 
captus ab homine statim involvit se circa bracchiis eius et ita inseparabiliter 
cohaeret, quod etiam pellem de bracchiis abradit aliquando antequam separatur. 

De animalibusy xiv. Tract. 1, cap. 4. 


To say of an octopus that it looks like eight serpents radiating out from 
one common head is an excellent way to convey an idea of it, especially 
to those who have never seen one. The author was apparently a little 
proud of his image, for he repeats it in the xxivthBook (79), where he 
is mostly content with copying Thomas of Cantimpre by the page 2 3 . 
Evidently, one must have seen an octopus to describe it as Albertus does 
here. — We might even presume that he handled them alive (manibus 
collegi /); in any case he saw them handled. When caught, the animal 
throws its suckered arms about the hands and arms of its captor; if it is 
forcibly torn off, the sucker-cups may leave raw or bleeding marks on 
the skin^. All this is correctly described. 

Puzzling, on the contrary, is Albertus’ assertion that the octopus 
will occasionally immobilize not only a man, but even a small boat. 
The latter particular can hardly apply to the common octopus, which is a 


1 Albertus writes indifferently polypes , -pedis , and polypus , -i. 

2 Errors and all, even to the amusing one which transforms Pliny’s informant Trebius Niger into a 
fish: Trebius est piscis niger aestate , candidus in hyeme ut dicit Plinius ... (xxiv, 1 2 8 ; for elucidation, 
see ed. cit. y II, p. 1548, note). 

3 F. W. Lane 1957, pp. 22, 165, 167. 
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cave-dweller and does not swim, let alone attack, on the surface of the 
water. But it would apply to the giant squid. A suspicion of giant squid 
has cropped up already, tentatively, apropos of Thomas of Cantimpre’s 
“octopus” which was capable of snatching a man off a boat 1 . In the present 
case there is some circumstantial evidence for this interpretation, in the 
fact that Albertus collected ample information on North Sea fishery and 
whaling. In that connexion he might conceivably have got hold of some 
fisherman’s report on the giant squids of the Northern Atlantic, which 
have indeed been known to seize on small boats 2 3 . Tenuous as it is, the 
surmise warrants a brief final digression, on account of the historical 
and literary connotations of the subject. 

Aristotle and Pliny mention big squid, “five cubits long”. These can 
very well have come to their notice. But they did not know the £o- or 
6o-foot giants of the open sea*, true “sea-monsters” in size and shape, in 
which reality easily surpasses all that medieval imagination ever fancied. 
Regarding these animals, though, 19th-century fiction threatened to 
interfere with scientific open-mindedness nearly as much as in the 
Middle Ages, book-learning was apt to interfere with observation. 
Several novelists of the romantic era availed themselves of monstrous 
cephalopods, and thus surrounded the subject with a reputation of 
sensationalism and uncontrolled imagination. 

It is characteristic of those times that Herman Melville’s sober 
description of a live giant squid sighted at sea, in his well-documented 
novel Moby Dick (18^1), passed almost unnoticed 4 , while Victor Hugo’s 
lurid chapters on a sailor’s fight with an octopus, in Les travailleurs de 
la mer (1866), soon became an international success*. From a literary 
point of view, the latter episode is a remarkable example of the romantic 


1 See above, p. 166. 

* On giant squid, their attacks on boats, and all further data as far as known, see F. W. Lane 1957, 
chap. 12; also pp. 177-180. 

3 S. H. Jaeckel 19^7, p. 72 : “mit ausgestreckten Armen (tentacles) 20 m. lang [... J Gewicht einer 
fast 17 m. langen Architeuthis auf 3000 kg geschatzt”. 

4 Herman Melville, Moby Dick , chap. j 8 . The author accurately describes the “vast pulpy mass’*, 
surrounded by “innumerable <an optic illusion) long arms... curling and twisting...” (ed. cit. % 
p. 242). He also notes that the whalemen believed the sperm whale to feed on these huge animals, 
which has since been confirmed. 

3 Victor Hugo, Les travailleurs de la mer , 2e Partie, Livre IV, chaps. 1-4. The episode has been 
analysed, from a zoological point of view, by H. Lee 1875, whom I could not consult. Hugo does 
not claim that his pieuvre was particularly large; it is not impossible that in the comparatively warm 
water around the Channel Islands, where the episode is located, an occasional specimen might grow 
strong enough to endanger the explorer of an under-water cave, as is described here. Hugo asserts 
that he had seen a ferocious one off the isle of Serk (ed. cit. y p. 373). His most notable zoological 
error is that he thought the animal drinks its victim’s blood through its suckers. 
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“loathing of nature”, which was a counterpart to the equally romantic 
love of nature in its more soothing aspects. Hugo’s pieuvre (it was he 
who reinstated this dialect word in current French) appears, in his 
interpretation, as an incarnation of the evil forces that are at work in 
nature as well as in humanity. It is not only primitively murderous, but 
animated by hatred (of what?), destructive in a cold-blooded and quite 
deliberate way; thus it poses the “enigma of evil”, and recalls the 
manichean belief in a double, or double-faced, deity. - No less romantic 
in its fashion, although more factual and well enough informed, is Jules 
Verne’s chapter on the giant squids’ attacking the submarine “Nautilus” 1 , 
in Vingt mille lieues sous les mers (1869). It is this attack which at last breaks 
the spirit of the almost superhuman outlaw-hero, captain Nemo - an, as 
it were, popular version of Melville’s captain Ahab. 

In the climate created by such evocations, zoologists were justifiably 
wary of taking giant squid too seriously. It was only after the years 
1870-80, when a considerable number of specimens were caught or 
stranded on the Newfoundland coast, that they gained a legitimate place 
within the system of cephalopod classification. Yet even now, nearly 
everything about them beyond the bare fact of their existence is still 
unknown. Hence a modern malacologist’s advice to all field-collectors 
and amateurs: “If you find one, take photographs if possible, and notify 
one of the leading museums. ” 2 

In the explicit of his de animalibus, Albertus Magnus claims for himself 
the modest title of “scientiae Perypatheticorum interpres et expositor ”. He 
realized the full importance of the Greek achievement, and endeavoured 
to explain and to interpret it in the terms of his own century 3 . His grasp 
of complicated physiological theories as well as his understanding of the 
value of observation stand out all the more clearly against the general 
background of his time. Aristotle’s zoological knowledge had gone into 
decline already with Pliny’s haphazard and anecdotal transmission, while 
in the Middle Ages there was much uncritical copying of Pliny - to say 


1 Jules Verne, Vingt mille lieues sous les mers> 2e Partie, chap. 18. The author knew Melville’s 
description, but his chapter is mostly inspired on the report of the French corvette “Alecton”, 
which in 1861 encountered a giant squid off the Canary Islands. It may be noted here that the 
engravings of Jules Verne’s illustrator Neuville are far more correct, and more fascinating, than 
Dore’s famous illustration to Hugo; while, on the other hand, Hugo’s own drawing of the pieuvre 
( ed . cit., p. s 71) testifies to his extraordinary talent as a draughtsman. 

2 R. Tucker Abbott 1954, p. 483. 

2 See the impressive list of his commentaries on Aristotle’s (and pseudo-Aristotelian) biological 
works in P. Glorieux, Repertoire des maitres en theologie de Paris au XIII e siicle , Paris, 1933. pp. 66-69. 
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nothing of more dubious sources - and an increasing reliance upon mere 
anecdotalism. These and other (notably theological and allegorizing) 
tendencies make medieval zoology, on the whole, a discipline sui generis , 
which ought not to be measured all too readily by modem standards. 
Still, whatever one’s opinion of this discipline, it is just as well to 
remember that zoologists have managed to verify and to extend the 
information of Aristotle only since the last two hundred years. To return 
to our subject: they have ratified most of his distinctions and discoveries 
regarding cephalopods, even those that at first were thought erroneous 1 . 
At the present day we possess more numerous and more precise facts on 
“ink-fishes” than were known to Aristotle. But it is not so very long ago 
that we knew scarcely more about them than Albertus Magnus did. 
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